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‘SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


A Quarter of a Century in State School 


Administration 
H. E. Schrammel, Ph.D., Kansas State Teachers’ College of Emporia 


The first quarter of the present century wit- 
nessed numerous significant changes, not only 
in the administration and organization of large 


commercial establishments, but also in many 


of the organizations administering non-com 
mereial affairs. As these enterprises have 
grown in magnitude, more efficient organiza 


methods of administration 
and these in turn did their part toward 
making large organizations greater and 
efficient 


tions and were 
sought, 


more 


The purpose of this article is to note to what 
extent the administrative organizations of our 
state educational systems have been improved 
during th 
efficiently the growing problems arising in them. 
It is well known that from the beginning 
American education was as decentralized as was 


25. years just passed to meet more 


industry at that time. The small local unit 
had for a long time complete control. Slowly, 


however, education became recognized as a state 
function. powers and duties 


were from time to time assigned to the state 


As such, many 


departments of education by the legislatures of 
the several states, but 


were made 


very little provisions 


efficient administrative agencies 


for carrying the more or less laudable functions 


into practical operation. 


ago all the 


Twenty-five years 48 states and 


territories of the present sisterhood of states, 
had state departments of education. Forty- 
seven of these had at that time in their depart- 


ments an official, designated by 


but functioning a 


various titles, 
chief state school official. 
De laware, 


such an official in its org 


s the 


The remaining state, incorporated 


Al- 


made in 


anization in 1913 


though numerous changes have been 


the manner of selection and term of office of 
this official, all the states have retained this 
office to the present time. 

Twenty-five years ago, 31 states and terri 


tori had state boards of education, with gen 


eral powers, as a part of the state department 
This present is 41. 


of education number at 


Here again it should be noted that numerous 
changes have occurred in respect to type of 
board, selection of members, ete., but only one 


state—Wisconsin, in 1923—at any time during 


this period abolished such a board without im 
take its 


mediately organizing another one to 


place. This leaves at the present time but seven 
states with no state board of education with 
general powers—and several of these have 


boards with functions limited to specific phases 


of education. that a 
established 


administration of a 


seems to indicate 
come to be almost an 
efficient 


state school system 


This 
board has 


necessity in the 


A matter of greater significance in respect to 
the state board of education, however, is the 
type of board; i. e., whether it is composed of 
ex-officio members, or appointed members. In 


1900, 21 of the 31 state boards of education then 


in existence, were composed entirely, or mostly, 
of ex-offi bers—usually politically-elected 
state offic nly ten entirely, or mostly, 
of members directly apy yinted or elected to these 
positions. In this respect a marked change has 
taken place in the 25 years. Now, on only 
twelve of these | ds do all, or most, of the 
members hold ex-oi membership, and on 29, 
all, or most, hold membership through appoint- 
ment or direct election. 

This is a significant fact which shows unmis- 
takably the trend in th’ pect. Ex-officio 
membership upon such boa: pidly going 
out of date. Appointment, or el: n, becaus 


of fitness and unselfish interests is ga 


place it has long deserved. Slowly, but surely, 
we are coming to realize that if the educational 
systems of the states are to function efficiently, 
they must be placed in the hands of disinter- 
ested persons who can handle them as would a 
board of directors the affairs of a large commer- 
cial enterprise. 

Table I recapitulates the data above enumer 
ated in respect to state boards of education. 
TABLE I. COMPARATIVE DATA RESPECTING 


STATE BOARDS OF EDUCATION IN 
1900 AND 1925 

1900 1925 

No. Boards with all, or most, members 
FF £4 FS ere er 21 12 

No. Boards with all, or most, members 
appointed or elected....... 10 29 

No. States with no general State Board 
of Education Te ; 17 7 
Total 48 48 


The increasing number of appointed state 
board of education memberships is significant in 
In the case of the ex- 
officio members, of the state official type, their 
terms in office are brief and the real organiza- 
tion of a board is short-lived. Every two or 
four years sees almost a complete turnover in 
the personnel of the board. Some states have 


still another direction. 


even made statutory provision against such 
officials succeeding themselves in office. Hence, 


constructive 
policies can be formulated and put into opera- 
tion. 


under such a system, no lasting, 


The same is true under a system with no 
hoard in the state department of education or- 
ganization, but only a politically-elected or ap 
pointed chief state school official. Under an 
appointed board, however, there is at least the 
possibility of greater stability. At present the 
term of office of appointed, or elected, members 


Moreover, 


in 26 of the states the tenures of appointed, or 


in 22 states is more than four years. 


elected, members overlap, similar to that of 
United States Senators, so that a major fraction 
of the board membership always is experienced. 
This fact is very significant because it provides 
an opportunity for stability of organization, and 
the possibility for a continuity of policy and 
program impossible under any system having 
either the ex-officio state board of education or 
no board at all. 

In the office of the chief state school official 
a few significant changes took place since 1900 
[In the matter of the selection of this official, 
popular election was then, and is now, the most 
popular method. Twenty-five years ago thirty 
states employed this method, and now it is em 
ployed by 33. In 1900 the Governor appointed 
this official in eight states and three territories. 
This method of selection is at present employed 
by only six states. Election by the state legis 
lature was in 1900 the method of selection in 
three states, but no state uses this method now. 
Selection by the state board of education in- 
creased during the quarter century from three 
to nine. The trend in this respect, therefore, is 
away from political choice, at least in so far as 
appointment by governors or legislatures is con 
cerned, and toward a method which is much 
more highly professional in type. The states 
which employ the method of selection by the 
state board of education have boards, practically 
all of whose members, if not all, are selected for 
their positions because of merit for this particu 
lar position rather than because of “political 
service rendered”, or because they happened to 
“secure the votes” for some other position. The 
trend has thus been away from political control 
toward an administrative organization which 
establishes general principles and policies, and 
funetions through efficient officials who are like 
wise chosen for merit. Table I] shows the data 
ust enumerated in compact form. 


TABLE Il. THE NUMBER OF STATES EMPLOY. 
ING EACH METHOD OF SELECTING THE 
CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICIAL 
IN 1900 AND IN 1925 


1900 1925 

Popular election.......... , ; 30 33 
Appointment by Governor... : lla & 
Election by Legislature..... eae 3 a 
Appointment by State Board biter 3 9 
WEES sdaxecisebevekuat ‘ 47 48 


In 1900 only one chief state school official had 
a term of office longer than four years and 26 
had terms shorter than four years. At present 
seven have terms longer than four years, four 
of these having indefinite terms, and only seven 
teen have terms shorter than four years. The 
tenures of officials selected by the state board of 
education, on the average, are longer than of 
those not so selected. Space does not permit the 
quoting of specific data in this respect, but this 
type of official, on the average, also possessea 
higher qualifications and receives a higher sal 
ary than do the other officials, especially those 
selected by popular election. Hence, it appears 
that states whose chief state school official is 
appointed by the state board of education, have, 
on the average, an advantage over other states 
in the matter of efficiency in organization of 
the state department of education. 

The size of the staff which functions in a state 
department of education is an important factor 
which indicates the extent to which the organi- 
zation is able to render effective service in the 
state school system. It was noted above that 
there was a time when laudable functions were 
assigned the state departments without the 
necessary agencies being furnished for carrying 
these into effect. That was largely the case 25 
In 1900 there were 130 persons in 
all the 48 state departments of education who 
assisted the chief state school officials and the 
state boards of education, in states having these, 
in administering the educational 
tions. Nearly one hundred of these, 
expected, were designated as clerks, bookkeepers, 


years ago. 


state fune 


as may be 


stenographers, and messengers—and only 37 
were honored with titles indicating that their 


standing was somewhat more dignified and their 
duties more professional in character. The titles 
used and the number of 
title was applied follow 


persons to whom the 


(Chief clerk 6 
Deputy or assistant superintendent (two states 
each had two) 20 
Supervising agents (one state had 5) 6 
High school inspector “ 
Grade school inspector : ; 1 


At the present time the total number of staff 
assistants of all the over 
1.800. Over one thousand of these are desig 
nated with functional titles 
rectors, specialists, etc. 


states combined is 
as supervisors, di 
which classes them as 
officials with professional skill and standing. In 
1900 the largest staff had by any state depart- 
ment of education—namely that of New York— 
consisted of thirteen assistants. At the present 
time 36 state departments of education equal or 
exceed this number. Then, five state depart- 
ments had no assistant to the chief state school 
official. Now, the smallest staff consists of seven 
assistants, which number was equalled or ex- 
ceeded in 1900 by only six staffs. 

From the point of view of having a profes- 
sional staff in the state department of education, 
therefore, much has been achieved, on the aver- 
age, during the past twenty-five years. In many 
states this achievement is still only in its in 
fancy, and the service of the staffs only per- 
functory; but many are organized efficiently and 
eapable of 
their educational systems. 

A study of this character would be incom 
plete if it did not take into consideration the 
results which directly influence the children of 
school age. Obviously, an objective study which 
enumerates, for example, the average length of 
the school term, the average amount spent per 


pupil for educational purposes, and so on, 18 
(Continued on Page 137) 


rendering constructive service to 
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An Argument for Supervision 


B. F. Pittenger, School of Education, University of Texas 


To assert that any one of the many instruc- 
tional needs of the schools is paramount 
above all others—may seem to convict the 
asserter of reckless extravagance in speech. It 
is almost the habit of enthusiastic writers to 
ever-value the subject that occupies their im- 
mediate attention; so that if everything for 
which the position of first importance has been 
claimed were actually to hold that rank, most of 
the things of this world would be among the 
“most important”. Needless to say, it is usually 
much easier to make such a claim than to prove 
it. 

The writer of this paper does not wish to 
ever-value his subject, nor to draw down upon 
himself the charge of rashness or excessive zeal. 
Ile has tried to be, and would like to appear, 
deliberate. Yet he is about to maintain, earn- 
estly and unqualifiedly, that adequate and effi- 
cient instructional supervision is the one un- 
paralleled instructional requirement of our 
present American school system. This state- 
ment is made with full recognition of the fact 
that there are many other very important needs. 

Of these needs, at least three might seem to 
rival in importance that for more and better 
supervision. These are the needs for a better 
curriculum, for better teachers and teaching, 
and for more certain and adequate financial 
support. Per se, the curricular requirement 
should outrank any other. The body of sub- 
ject matter, or activities, which the school offers 
to its pupils is to the educational process what 
the menu is to the feast. It is the food, the 
nourishment, of the educational banquet. All 
else must be subordinated to the rank of 
“service”. But in fact the curricular problem, 
while not yet solved, has been more adequately 
met than has the problem of efficient super- 
vision. The curriculum is an ancient problem, 
as old as the school itself. Supervision is new 
and undeveloped. The primary significance of 
supervision, as compared with the curriculum, 
is that it is still in its infaney and should be 
matured quickly. 

The need of the schools for more money, and 
for less uncertainty in financial matters, may be 
described as a fundamental rather than as a 
primary need. It underlies, as a matter of 
course, the satisfaction of nearly every other 
need. For this reason it is not coordinate in 
character with these other needs and not to be 
considered a rival of them. Those needs are 
rivals whose individual satisfaction may inter- 
fere with the satisfaction of others in the group. 
In this sense, no competition exists or can exist 
hetween financial support and supervision. 


The Center of the School Problem 
It is commonly said that the teacher is the 
center of the school problem, and that the need 
for better teaching is the outstanding need. 
Given the proper things to teach in the form 
of a wisely made curriculum, the writer is in 


accord with this view. But the point of this 
entire paper is that our best hope, as a nation, 
for the improvement of teachers and teaching 
lies in the development of an effective system of 
instructional supervision. For this reason such 
supervision is here described as the outstanding, 
unparalleled requirement. 
There ari 


, to be sure, different ways of con 
eelving of “need”. For example, it may be said 
that the most important need in education today 


is for a more accurate, scientific approach to all 
its problems. From the standpoint from which 
need js 


thus defined, the writer would agree to 
this statement. He might even agree to other 
statements in which the identification of needs 
was made from still other standpoints. Need 
is here interpreted, however, in terms of con- 


crete elements in the actual school process. Our 
question is: In which of these elements of the 
school process exists at present the most urgent 
necessity for expansion and improvement? Our 
answer is: In supervision. 

Instructional supervision may be defined as 
the direction, inspection, diagnosis, and im- 
provement of teaching, and the leadership of 
teachers in service in their individual profes- 
stonal growth and, as a group, toward unity and 
harmony in work and spirit. The heart of the 
school lies in the teaching process. But to speak 
of teaching today as a “profession” is either to 
ignore facts or to speak ironically or jocularly. 
Potentially, there is no line of human endeavor 
which has greater professional possibilities. 
There is in the field of teaching a vast body of 
specialized knowledge and skills, the mastery of 


‘which would dignify its possessors and set them 


apart from people engaged in other callings. 
Teaching also offers as does almost no other 
vocation an opportunity for devoted service. In 
both of these respects its professional potenti- 
alities are unlimited. Where it now falls short 
is in the spirit and qualifications of a large part 
of the vast army of individuals at present en- 
rolled in its ranks. While within these ranks 
there are thousands of really professional teach- 
ers, unfortunately, there are thousands more who 
are not even aware of the existence of this spe- 
cialized knowledge and technique—to say noth- 
ing of having mastered it—and whose leading 
motive is personal emolument. To appreciate 
the truth of this statement, it is only necessary 
to contrast the typical teacher with the typical 
lawyer, doctor, minister, or engineer. 
Feminization of Teaching 

As to sex: The great majority of the mem- 
bers of these four recognized professions are 
men. Women are greatly in the minority. 
Among teachers, however, more than eight out 
of every ten are women. Among elementary 
teachers the proportion is about nine out of ten. 
These figures are exclusive of supervisors, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents. While sex itself 
is not a professional (or unprofessional) quali- 
fication, yet, in a large group of people, it 
enters very prominently into the determination 
of other professional qualifications. From the 
nature of their generally accepted social sphere, 
women are less likely than are men to take up 
any vocation except home-making with a view 
to permanency. It naturally follows that they 
are less inclined to take these vocations seri- 
ously, to undergo long and expensive prelimi- 
nary training, or to pursue them continuously 
enough to secure the benefits of large experience. 
The presence of so many women in the field is 
also responsible in part for the low salaries paid 
to teachers; and these relatively low salaries are 
closely related te deficiencies in preparation and 
to brevity of service. 





The over-feminization of teaching, as com- 
pared with the status of the recognized profes- 
sions, is largely due, in the writer’s opinion, to 
the greater appeal which the work of teaching 
makes to women than to men, and to the proba- 
bility that, at least in the elementary field, 
women are generally more competent than men 
to do the work. Another factor is that teach- 
ing is the one near-professional employment 
which can now be entered without a long and 
costly preparation. This over-feminization is 
both a cause and an effect of low salaries. The 
low average salary schedule and the fact that 
teaching does not appeal to men as it does to 
women have tended toward shortening the terms 
of service of men in the field. It is not the 
women only who are likely to give up teaching 
and turn to other occupations. By the men who 
enter it, at least at first, it is regarded as a 
“stepping stone” to more lucrative employments. 
Thus, the men, as well as the women engaged in 
teaching, are without the chief incentive to be- 
come thoroughly prepared, or otherwise to ad- 
vance to a true professional level. 


As to age: While definite statistics are not 
available, certainly the average age in every one 
of the four recognized professions is far above 
the average age of teachers. The typical doctor, 
lawyer, and minister is a man in middle life— 
in the “thirties” and “forties”. Engineers will 
possibly average somewhat younger. The me- 
dian age for teachers is not more than 25. At 
least one out of every five is under 21. Teachers 
in the country are, on the average, several years 
younger than those in city schools; and ele- 
mentary teachers are probably younger than 
high school teachers. The comparative youth of 
teachers has both a direct and an indirect bear 
ing upon their professional deficiencies. The 
direct effect is that, being voung and conse- 
quently immature, they cannot as a class be 
expected to render the highest type of profes- 
sional service. The indirect bearing is that 
their average youth implies that they must be 
leaving the work of teaching after short periods 
of service, and thus are certain to lack experi- 
ence and likely to lack adequate training. More 
direct evidence of these deficiencies will now be 
given. 

Experience and Tenure Lacking 

As to experience: Doctors, lawyers, ministers, 
and engineers as a rule follow their professions 
for life. Statistics again are lacking, but it is 
probably safe to say that the typical member of 
these professions—again possibly excepting en- 
gineering—has practiced for a decade at the 
least. In a group of more than sixteen thousand 
rural and village teachers in New York state, 
the median experience of those in one-room 
and two-room schools was about five years, and 
of those in schools of three rooms or more was 
about six years. That is to say, as many of 
these teachers had less than five or six years’ 
teaching experience as had more. We are also 
told that half of the white teachers in North 
Carolina have taught Jess than five years, while 
in Texas “only four out of every ten teachers 
who began teaching five years ago are now 
teaching.” These figures are representative of 
practically the whole existing literature on the 
subject. In nearly every instance of investiga- 
tion on this problem, the majority of teachers 
appear to be not only young in years but also 
relatively new in their contacts with the school. 

As to tenure: Doctors and lawyers are fairly 
stable in their place of practicing. Doctors, at 
least, generally spend a lifetime in one commu 
nity. Engineers and ministers are more likely 
to move about, but even with them, tenure of 
position is longer than in the case of teachers. 
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It is generally held that a teacher cannot reach 
her maximum efficiency in a given place short of 
two or three years of service. The statistical 
evidence available shows that the average local 
tenure of teachers in the United States is hardly 
two years. The typical teacher, in other words, 
moves out of one place of service into another 
before she has become thoroughly adjusted to 
the first place. From this second place, she re- 
moves to a third or else leaves the work of teach 
ing altogether, before another two years have 
elapsed. What, it may be asked, would be the 
professional status of doctors, lawyers, minis 
ters, and engineers if the typical member of 
each of these professions moved into a 
place of practice every two or three years? 


new 


As to training: 
fundamental 
claimants 


This is perhaps the most 


test to apply to any group of 
With 
the exception of preaching, and here only in 
certain the 


ments into 


for professional recognition. 


denominations, 
for 


training requir 
the 


recognized professions are very 


admission four generally 


Admis 


sion to the practice of law and medicine is now 


high 


controlled by statute in nearly every state, and 
s based upon the completion of a formal cours¢ 
of study equal in length to a standard college 
Admission to engineer 
stabilized: the 


high and are rapidly 


course, or even long if 
ing is perhaps less widely but 
training requirements are 
becoming higher. 
Low Entry Requirements 

What requirements are made of teachers in 
the way of general and professional education, 
hefore they are permitted to begin to teach? 
The answer to this question constitutes the most 
severe indictment that can be made of teaching 
In Dela 


one teacher in five 


ig an aspirant for professional honors. 


only was 


ware, for example, 


found to hold a norma! school or college cert 


ficate, while more than three out of every five 
‘held the very lowest grade of certificate issued” 
In Kentucky, it was shown that four out of five 


white teachers were without normal school or 


college training, and that “a large majority of 


the teachers of Kentucky are poorly educated 
and not professionally trained.” Among the 
sixteen thousand teachers in New York state 


mentioned above, of those in one-room and two 


room schools, 36 per cent had not completed 


high school and 66 per cent were without special 
that 
Only two per cent of these 


professional training except provided in 
high school classes. 
teachers had received training above the high 
the 


places, but even there fourteen per cent had not 


school Conditions were better in large r 


completed high school, and only 67 per cent had 
had more training. 

The North 
sion reported that at least half of all high school 
four-fifths of all 
ade 


one teacher 


Carolina school survey commis 


and approximately 


teachers 


vhite elementary teachers were “without 


juate preparation” In Tennessee, 
out of every five had never even entered high 


school, one out of every two had not completed 


high school, and only one in every four had 
taken work beyond the high school level. A 


limited study of teacher training in Texas seems 
that at least a half of 


is without any standard college training 


to show the entire force 


The data presented above have had to do in 


the main with teachers in rural and village 


schools. Separate consideration of teachers in 


the larg 


perior ¢ 


er cities shows, as a rule, distinctly su 


ynditions. Thus 84 per cent of the ele 


mentary teachers in Cleveland were found to be 
normal trained, and 78 per cent of the high 
school teachers to be college trained. Similar 
conditions were found in Grand Rapids, Michi 


lled in the latter 
prepa of many 
special sub- 
first and sixth 


gan, although atte: n was 
city to deficiencies in ‘)e 
kindergarten teachers, of 

jects, and of teachers in the 


grades. 
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The facts just presented are but samples of a 
large accumulation from the school surveys and 


other related literature. But they are fairly 


typical. The entire mass of data will abun- 
dantly support the following statements: 
(1) The typical rural school teacher, the 


country over, is hardly more than a high school 
graduate, and is without distinctively profes 
sional preparation of any sort. 

(2) A large proportion of the elementary 
teachers in village schools and a considerable 
proportion of those in city schools are without 
the modicum of two years normal training, or 
its equivalent, generally regarded as the mini 
mum requirement for their work. 

(3) From a quarter to a half of the high 
school teaching staff in the several states has 
not completed college or done equivalent aca- 
demic work, and a still larger proportion is 
without any distinctively professional training 
or high school instruction. 

Are Teachers Professional People? 

In the light of these facts as to the sex, age, 
experience, tenure, and professional preparation 
of teachers, it seems complimentary almost to 
the point of flattery to speak of them in the 
We do not lose 
the thousands of well 


mass as “professional” people. 
sight of this statement of 
trained, experienced, and consecrated teachers 


} 


who serve our better schools. These men and 
vomen are worthy of special commendation for 
ittaining such heights among a body of workers 
Neither do 


ve lose sight of the fact that conditions are im 


whose average attainment is so low. 
proving. But every thoughtful reader will agree 
that to lift at least half a million teachers (more 
than half of the nation’s 
the level that 
higher level of true professional attainment is 


from 
has been described to the much 


present force) 


1 project that will entail an enormous expendi- 
ture of work and time and money 


Nevertheless l 


this is the app vach to the solu- 


tion of the problem that is most generally rec 
Nearly student 
urges an immediate and persistent effort to pro- 


ognized today every serious 


fessionalize all teachers; i. e., to effect a change 
from an average condition of youth, inexperi 
ence, and lack of training to a condition of ex 
the 
average native qualities 


perienced maturity, properly prepared, at 


same time raising the 
of the personnel 
dorsement of most writers on the subject and is 
the major line of effort actually put forth by 


the different states in their attempts to improve 


This plan now has the en 


their teaching. We are told by a reputable au 
thority that “education consists first of all in 
the superior quality and skill of its individual 


teachers”, and that 

America, with its hundred millions of people, 
needs upwards of three-quarters of a million 
men and women to represent her with the child- 
hood and youth of the nation in a deliberate 
and thorough educative process. If * * * 
democracy is permanently to hold the field, it 
will be a democracy with sufficient wisdom to 
confide this, its most responsible task, to its 
most competent citizens, and to prepare them 
thoroughly for its safe discharge * * *., 

All institutional education for the teaching 
profession should be placed clearly upon a col- 
legiate footing and organized under a single 
competent direction as a part of the state uni 
versity, where one exists, with 


parallel medical 


legal, engineering, and other similar divisions 
of higher education. * * * “Normal” schools 
shovld drop that name, and as _ professional 


colleges of education should become an acknowl- 
edged part of the greater university whole 
simply because they are a part of the state’s 
system of higher education.! 

The proposals set forth in this quotation may 
sound extreme. They imply that every 
teacher employed in public schools should be a 
full-fledged college graduate, or the equivalent 
of such in the field of professional education. 
While he does not say, so, doubtless the author 

1See Bulletin 14 of the Carnegie Foundation for the 


Advancement of Teaching, 1920, pages 9 and 12. Italics 
ours 


of these statements has also in mind a perma- 
nency of tenure and consequent maturity among 
teachers commensurate with these large training 
requirements. His complete implication is that 
all teachers should be elevated to the full pro- 
fessional status of practitioners in medicine and 
law. 
Expense of Professionalizing Teaching 

While these statements are more frank and 
unqualified than writers generally permit them- 
selves to make, yet they do not exaggerate the 
ideal objective now in the minds of most edy- 
cators. Every discussion, and there are many, 
of the problem of “professionalizing” teachers, 
suggests more or less clearly that in the back 
ground of its author’s mind hies this ideal. But 
the present writer wonders whether the authors 
of these discussions have seriously considered 
just what their program will involve. 

We need not pause upon the suggestion that 
our teachers should be chosen from among our 
“most competent citizens”. Probably its mean- 
ing is not so extravagant as it sounds; but if 
the word “more” had been substituted for the 
word “most” it would have been a better state- 
ment. The real difficulty is met in the sugges 
tion, with all of its implications, that teachers 
should be as thoroughly trained in advance of 
the practice of their professions as are the mem- 
bers of other professional groups. Here we en 
counter the problem of expense 
minor 


relatively a 
and problems connected with the 
present lack of permanency in the vocation. 


one 


To place all teachers upon a true professional 
level in point of training would require an im- 
mediate large increase in the funds available for 
education, either to enlarge the scope and fa- 
cilities of our existing training institutions, or 
to provide salaries that would justify teachers in 
taking such extensive professional courses; or, 
possibly, both. increases 
threatens at first glance to be much greater than 
the first. In 1920 U. S. Commissioner Claxton 
estimated that teachers’ salaries should be raised 


The second of these 


to an average level of $2,000 a year. At present 
living prices, this amount is utterly insufficient 
to attract and hold a permanent teaching staff. 
Yet to carry out this one aspect of the proposal 
would mean almost to double our present public 
education bill. 

The extent of the other cost 
hard to estimate. 


Ine! 
It would depend necessarily 
upon the number of trained teachers to be pro- 
vided This in turn would depend 
upon the annual loss from the ranks of the pro- 
fession, and upon the increase in the total num- 
ber of teachers required to staff the schools. At 
is estimated that this annual “turn- 
over” amounts to nearly a quarter of the entire 
staff. ‘The entire staff, in other words, “turns 
over” about every four years. The longer service 
individuals is compensated by the 
shorter service of others. 

Assuming that there would be no change in 
this turn-over, then in order to keep up a staff 
of adequately trained teachers, the training im 
graduate each year 
This number would 
the graduating class. If the 
training courses were four years long (the 


ease 1S very 


1} 
annually. 


present it 


of son 


stitutions would have to 
around 200,000 teachers. 
represent only 
shortest possible under the program here de 
scribed) then there must be three other classes 

freshman, sophomore, and junior—of at least 
( il] numbers eacl In 1920, all of the publicly 
supported higher institutions in the nation em 
rolled about 330,000 students. Under this neW 
program, the teacher-training institutions alone 
would have to enroll from two to three times 
The increase in costs would have 
proportional. 


this number. 

to be 
Can Permanency Be Realized? 

The only hope under such a program for les® 

ening this required increase in the cost of trail 

ing would be to reduce the annual turn-over by 


lengthening the average term of service. Doubt- 
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less increased average training would be accom- 
panied by lengthened average periods of service. 
The increase in salaries necessary to stimulate 
teachers to acquire the greater training would be 
a factor working in the same direction. To the 
extent that increased salaries tended to secure 
longer service, the annual turn-over and the 
training expense resulting from it would be re- 
duced. It is not fair, therefore, to charge 
against the proposed program both of the finan- 
ejal inereases discussed above. Possibly our 
present training facilities could fairly ade 
quately take care of the demand if all teachers 
became permanent members of the profession. 

But is such permanency on the part of all 
teachers possible of realization, at least within 
any reasonable period of time ahead? Here we 
run directly into the fact that nine out of every 
ten of our great army of teachers are women. 
Will any body of nearly seven hundred thous- 
and women, especially of the type most desirable 
as teachers, devote themselves individually to 
life-long service in this non-domestic employ- 
ment? Ought they to do so? Such a policy 
vould mean that these women must dedicate 
themselves to this service and surrender all 
other ambitions at the very beginning of their 
eareers, early enough to complete the required 
course of training before embarking on their 
life work. And if women will not do this, where 
will be found the men? Here we encounter an- 
other question: Ought men wholly, or even 
largely, to displace women in the field of 
teaching / 

The whole situation can be summarized in 
another way in this question: Ought the field 
of teaching to be closed, and ean it be closed, 
against all men and women except those expect- 
ing to devote their entire lives to its pursuit? 
To demand a full professional preparatory 
eourse of all beginners, commensurate with that 
required of beginners in law and medicine, 
would practically mean to close its doors upon 
ill others. Generally speaking, only those ex- 
pecting to follow it to the end could afford, or 
vould even desire, to undergo this preliminary 
training. The exceptions would be as rare as 
they are in the other professional fields. 

The writer seriously believes that the plan 
that has been outlined is, for the reasons just 
given, an utterly unpractical method for secur- 
ing any approach to universally efficient teach- 
ing in all our publie schools. It is a worthy 
ideal objective, to be worked toward gradually 
and persistently. But, either as the sole or 
major approach to the urgent problem before us, 
he believes that it is utterly incompetent. 

Supervision as the Solution 

A more practicable approach to an early solu- 
tion of this problem, in the present writer’s view, 
is to provide a competent and fully. adequate 
staff of instructional supervisors. To make 
clear and emphatic the value of supervision at 
this point is the sole purpose for which this 
paper has been written. And it is the out- 
standing service that can be rendered here by 
supervision that has led us to describe it as a 
paramount need. 

Let us frankly face the facts that, for a long 
time to come, there will be a large annual loss 
from the ranks of teachers; salaries will be too 
small to justify or stimulate adequate advance 
training on the part of most; teacher-training 
institutions will be inadequate to meet the de- 
mands of an ideal program; and in consequence 
most teachers will be very insufficiently pre- 
pared 3ut let us also remember that within 
this large army of poorly prepared teachers, 
who are constantly being exchanged for others 
little better prepared, there is a nucleus of thor- 
oughly professionalized men and women who 
are permanent assets of the profession and ade- 
quately trained for it. Let our main endeavor 
be to enlarge this nucleus as much as possible 
and then to make as much use of it as we can 
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in guiding and directing the labors of the rest. 
In other words, let us in the future urge the 
necessity of providing sufficient and efficient 
supervision as aggressively as, in the past, we 
have urged the need for more trained teachers. 
Then let our professional leaders and our train- 
ing institutions devote their primary efforts to 
supplying the resultant demand. Let our first 
emphasis in school financing go upon this prob- 
lem; likewise in our instructional reorganiza- 
tion. Let us, in future, talk and think more 
about putting an efficient, trained supervisor 
into intimate contact with every teacher in 
rural as well as in city schools. “More and bet- 
ter supervision” could well become a slogan, and 
would prove in the end the most practicable 
road to the goal of better teaching. 





DREAMS 
Frances Wright Turner 
When dreams come in the twilight 
To take me back again 
Counting the milestones, one by one, 
That border life’s long lane, 
I see myself, a little lad, 
Freckled, and patched, and brown, 
But, O, I know no happier boy 
Was ever in our town. 


Each milestone had its roses: 
The old grey house at home, 
The tall, white church spire in the trees, 
The quaint, old court house dome, 
The morning-glories clustering, 
The singing birds at dawn, 
The trout-brook in the alder lot, 
And the sounding dinner horn. 


But dearer than all else, I think, 
Except my mother’s smile, 

Was the little schoolhouse on the hill, 
Beyond the wood, and stile. 

Its battered seats and blackboard, 
Its rough and knotted floor 

Are as fragrant in my memory 
As the roses round its door. 


We had a baseball diamond 
Smooth-worn by many feet, 

And behind, a field and piney woods 
With fragrant carpet, sweet, 

And the scent of brown, pine needles 
Drifts back across the years 

To make my memories sweeter 
Under the mist of tears. 


And when the shadows lengthen 
And the path ahead grows dim, 

I shall catch, beneath my starlight, 
Just a little backward glim. 

For the vision that will come to me 
The last one I shall see, 

Will be the schoolhouse on the hill 
Just as it used to be. 


POPPOUEROEUASOOUEECUEEOED ODEON EDUTEGUEEDEDUEEAS ODE EOL EETE ROOD ERODES EOUERDERED ERODE RSOOUT ERO OOULERTEDSOEEDUESOOEOGADDO EERE toon 


It is not contended that this solution of the 
problem would be so generally satisfactory as 
would the solution through the individual pro 
fessionalizing of all teachers. Its advantage is 
that it is a practicable solution, while the other, 
for the present, is not. A sufficiently large per 
manent personnel is now available, if it were 
trained for this task and turned into this chan 
‘nel of activity. Our present training facilities 
would suffice to provide the necessary training, 
with energy to spare. A moderate increase in 
our educational appropriations would pay the 
salary increases required for these people. The 
principal difficulty is to give currency to the 
idea among teachers, educational leaders, and 
the general public, and to secure the cordial 
support of all these parties. But if this could 
be accomplished, there would immediately come 
a rapid development of supervisory organization 
in rural, village, and city schools. Side by side 
with this development would come the expansion 
of facilities for training supervisors in our 
teacher training institutions. Doubtless many 
trained and experienced teachers could be pre- 
pared for this work without leaving their pres- 
ent places of employment. There would be 
needed a simultaneous development of support 
for the plan, of supervisory organization, of 
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motive or stimulation, and of opportunity for 
preparation. In all of these respects, however, 
the plan is in no way different from the plan of 
professionalizing every teacher; but it is a more 
practicable plan, because it involves all of these 
features on a much smaller scale. 


Leadership of Supervision 

Furthermore, adoption of this plan of improv- 
ing teaching through the development of super- 
vision does not require that we give up the 
larger plan of professionalizing teachers. On 
the other hand, it might prove to be the most 
direct route to this more distant goal. Many 
teachers—perhaps most of them—would seek a 
larger training if they could be made to see its 
advantages. They would likewise stay in teach- 
ing longer if they could be made to respect it, 
enjoy it, and appreciate its possibilities. It 
would seem that the best way to stimulate this 
growth toward permanency and in preparation 
would be to bring all teachers under the influ- 
ence and leadership of efficient supervisors. An 
essential early step toward the professionaliza- 
tion of teaching is this expansion of the super- 
visory staff. 

Not everything that boasts the name of super- 
vision, to be sure, could serve in any sense as a 
substitute for good pre-service training of teach- 
ers. But, also, not everything that bears the 
name of teacher-training is an adequate substi- 
tute for supervision. The ideal, no doubt, would 
be found in the combination of proper prelimi- 
nary training with adequate in-service super- 
vision. Our contention has been that the first 
member of this combination, to say nothing of 
the combination in toto, is impracticable at 
present; but that the second member is practi- 
cable, and would in itself meet the issue 
satisfactorily. Those who doubt the ability of 
well-directed supervision materially to improve 
the teaching process are referred to such studies 
of the problem as those of Pittman? and 
Burriss’. 

Let us suppose that our national government 
should suddenly decide to take over our public 
schools and administer them from Washington. 
Its first step would probably be to select a na- 
tional superintendent. Suppose the government 
should decide to employ a foreigner of outstand 
ing ability as an organizer and administrator, 
because of his freedom from the prepossessions 
and traditions of our own educators. Such a 
man. coming into contact with our educational 
situation with fresh, clear eyes, would possibly 
say: 

“Here is a mammoth organization which 
exists for the sole purpose of teaching children. 
I observe that the great bulk of those who are 
expected to do the teaching are not really expert 
in their calling; indeed, they are very far from 
it. But I also observe among them a group of 
really expert teachers, who have been trained in 
modern school procedure and who have been re 
fined in the mill of experience. My first task is 


clear to me. I will make supervisors of these 
people; enough supervisors so that every teacher 
in every classroom can enjoy the help and guid 
ance of such a person. I will begin by encour 


aging these selected teachers to train themselves 
for supervision, and by opening up positions 
which they may fill when trained. When I have 
done, this, I will see what can be done in the 
way of providing larger and better preliminary 
preparation for the rest.” 

We do not, for the present certainly, want our 
national government to take over our schools 
We do not want them to be administered from 
Washington. We do not want a superintendent 





*}ittrnan, M. S.; The Value of School Supervision. 
Warwick and York, Ba!timore, 1921. See pp. 6-8. 

‘Burriss, B. J.; Preliminary Report on Supervision 
in County Demonstrations. Indiana State Depart 
ment of Public Instruction, Education Bulletin No 
74, Indianapolis, Indiana, 1924. See pp. 21-4 


(Concluded on Page 187) 
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Selection and Retention of Teachers 
F. J. Herrick, President, Board of Education, Mitchell, South Dakota 


However much we, as school board members, 
may pride ourselves on our necessity to the well 
being of our respective school districts, or how 
ever superintendents may feel that the schools 
are the result of their labor and their manage 
ment, yet the fact remains that with the teach 
ers lie their real success or failure. No school 
board has reached its possibilities in manage 
ment and oversight, and no superintendent has 
placed himself in the front rank of his profes 
sion, until there is in the school under his 
charge an efficient, contented, trained and coop 
erating corps of teachers. The importance of 
this subject deserves, therefore, the careful and 
continued consideration of schoo] officials. 

The topic naturally falls into two principal 
divisions: First, how to secure teachers who 
are thoroughly prepared, whose personality en 
ables them to interpret the message into the 
language of the pupil, and whose faithfulness 
insures proportionate results; second, having 
secured such a group of teachers, how may they 
be retained with the lowest per cent possible of 
turnover. 


It seems to me there can be but one answer 
to the question who is to make the selection 
School board members have their time and at 
tention shared by many other interests, while 
the superintendent’s sole business is the conduct 
of the schools, and the teachers he is to work 
with are a very vital part of that system. The 
superintendent, therefore, should select the 
teachers with the approval and endorsement of 
the board. rec 
ords of previous work done, on preparation, giv 
ing due weight to where and how obtained, and 
on the opinions of those who have seen and 
known the applicant in former positions. In 
this connection there should be the utmost 
frankness on the part of superintendents and 


He should base this selection on 


school board members in answering inquiries 
regarding teachers. We all shrink from saying 
an unkind or hurtful thing of anyone who has 
been associated with us and yet, while we may 
be glad to emphasize all his good qualities, com- 
mon honesty as well as courtesy, will compel us 
to mention also any real weaknesses or defects 
we may know him to possess. One phase of this 
selection process is the deciding on how many 
and under what conditions home girls shall be 
employed as teachers. It seems to be pretty gen 
erally decided that at least two years’ teaching 
experience in an outside school is good training 
for the young teacher. In this way she forms 
the habit of meeting and settling the difficulties 
she is bound to encounter for herself, rather 
than taking them home to her parents or friends. 
When she has “found her own feet” and then 
comes back into her home community she is pre- 
pared to do gz 0d work. 

In choosing teachers from a number of appli 
cants it is comparatively easy to weigh and 
measure the tangible qualities, such as prepara- 
tion and length of experience, but it is much 
more difficult to judge in advance of those in- 
tangible qualities that are really more important 

that that enables a successful 
teacher day after day to get across to her pupils 
the real purpose and meaning of her subject and 
in a way that c: forth in the pupil a respon- 
sive enthusiasm and zea 


something 


schools the teachers is 
largely influenced by the religious or denomi- 
national affiliations the applicant. It is 
probably essential tha a very large 
majority, of the teachers do long to one 
sect or denomination, but other than an avoid 
ance of this source of trouble would seem 


noice of 


In many 


that little, or better, no attention be given to 
just what particular church a teacher may wish 
to attend. It is to be devoutly hoped that in 
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these days of increased and increasing liberality 
in regard to the opinions and beliefs of others 
that the schools should and could be run without 
any of the petty jealousy, spite, and intolerance 
that have in so many instances made school his 
tory in the past. 

Now let us suppose we have secured an ideal 
company of teachers for our schools, what must 
we do to keep them in our employ and to avoid, 
so far as possible, frequent and extensive 
changes? In industrial establishments much 
scientific research has been made to determine 
the cause and, so far as possible, prevent a high 
percentage of labor turnover. It has been found 
that the decreased efficiency, the cost of neces 
sary instruction, and the increase of error are 
all items in a large total of additional overhead. 
Why is not this at least equally true in an or 
ganization such as our school system ’ 

In: securing permanency, perhaps first in im 
portance in the minds of the teachers is the 
matter of salary. Here we have a question 
where the board is under considerable exerted 
pressure from both sides. It is probably un- 
necessary to mention to you the various com 
mittees and parties representing taxpayers that 
undoubtedly we have all met. On the other 
side, the teachers with their increasing necessary 
expenses and their increasing wants and desires 
are constantly seeking an increased income. It 
is very much to the credit of our South Dakota 
teachers that they have not resorted to the labor 
union methods of demanding increased or fixed 
salaries. It has been our experience that the 
most adequate solution of this problem is a 
salary schedule, which is a systematic way of 
settling not only the salary for this school year 
but also given assurance of what may be ex- 
pected in future years. This salary schedule 
carries a definite rate of advance in pay, up to 
a certain maximum, and has proved a great 
stabilizer in keeping teachers so that they may 
enjoy the cumulative benefits of the schedule 
and also keeping them contented in the assur- 
ance that they are receiving as much pay as 
other teachers similarly equipped. The imme 
diate effect of a salary schedule will undoubtedly 
be an apparent increase in the total salary 
budget. I say apparent, because there must be 
taken into consideration the avoidance of con- 
tingent expense due to a larger percentage of 
change in teachers, as already pointed out. The 
final and permanent effect of such a schedule 
will be the securing of a body of teachers thor- 
oughly prepared for their work because of the 
definite requirements of the schedule and the 


added inducement offered for further prepara- 
tion. In this necessarily short discussion of g0 
important a topic, I have avoided quoting figures 
or statistics of any kind, but reference is here 
made to a printed copy of our salary schedule 
which follows. We have sought to establish a 
reasonable minimum wage, a moderate yearly 
increase, and a maximum, that, while offering 
inducement for continued association, will not 
be so high as to unduly burden the taxpayers 
who must settle the bill. 

There are several other and perhaps minor 
ways in which teachers may be induced to stay 
in a school system while they render the kind 
of service we all want and expect to receive. 
There must be the most friendly and hearty co- 
operation between the teachers and the superin- 
tendent and of course this feeling can only exist 
by mutual respect and tolerance for each other's 
ideas and convictions. 

Another influence we have found very help 
ful is a woman’s advisory board. This is a com 
mittee or board of representative women who 
have an advising position as related to the 
schoo! board and who can come much closer to 
the teacher and her problems than can the men 
of the board. By this means the teachers feel 
they have a body to which they can go with sug- 
gestions or complaints and which will present 
their case impersonally to the attention of the 
board. Our woman’s board is also exceedingly 
helpful to the teachers in securing suitable and 
comfortable boarding and rooming places and 
in showing them some social attentions that 
promote their acquaintance with the people of 
the community, all this making for more 
friendly and home-like relations. The woman's 
advisory board is also extremely helpful in fur- 
thering the relation between teachers and par- 
ents, encouraging parent-teacher organizations, 
and also in suggesting possible improvements 
and changes for the convenience and comfort 
and health of both teachers and pupils. 

It would be unwise to close even such a brief 
and informal paper as this without some expres- 
sion of our appreciation as school board mem- 
bers of the high character, untiring zeal and 
faithful ministry of our public school teachers. 
No body of people in our land, unless possibly 
the mothers, is exerting such a wide and wise 
influence on the lives of our young people. If 
we have come to the time in our lives where our 
thoughts are becoming more and more retrospec- 
tive, with the memories of our childhood’s home, 
comes too, the many thoughts of old school days 
and the grateful recognition of what at least 
some of our teachers did for us in the way of 
inspiration, encouragement, and ambition. 

So to us as school board members, through 
our superintendents, is given the grave respon: 
sibility of wisely selecting, cordially assisting, 
and permanently retaining an earnest, efficient 
and consecrated company of teachers. 

SALARY SCHEDULE, MITCHELL, SOUTH DAKOTA 
Minimum Requirements 
Preparation (not retroactive) 

GRADES—One to Six: Advanced Normal or equiv 
alent, representing two years work above a four-year 
high school course. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL: At least one-third of 
teachers with A. B. degree and fifteen semester hours 
of education. Remainder, same as for first six grades 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL: College graduate with 


A. B. or equivalent degree, including fifteen semester 
hours of education. 


Experience 
Throughout the system teachers are 
have had two years actual 
standard schools. 


required to 
teaching experience in 
Practice teaching in training school 


is not considered as fulfilling this requirement. Rural 
experience may count one-half that of standard 
schools. Experience in standard schools, other than 
local, to count one-half in salary schedule 
Salaries 
CLASS I—Teachers with advanced normal training 
or equivalent and two years experience Minimum 


oo” $1,100; maximum salary, $1,500; yearly increase, 
50. 

CLASS II—Teachers with three years normal or col 
lege training beyond a four-year high school course, 
and two years experience: Minimum salary, $1,200; 
maximum salary, $1,600; yearly increase, $50. 

CLASS IlIl—College graduates with A. B. or equiva 


lent degree and two years of experience: Minimum 
salary, $1,400; maximum salary, $1,900; yearly in 
crease, $50 


(Concluded on Page 152) 
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The Beginning Superintendent and His Board 


H. H. Kirk, Superintendent of Schools, Faribault, Minn. 


In this article the writer hopes to present 
some points that will benefit that large group 
of principals of consolidated schools and super 
intendents in systems employing less than a 
dozen teachers, most of whom are relatively new 
in administrative work. While periodical lit- 
erature deals very bountifully with the prob- 
lems of the moderate sized system, nevertheless, 
it is very deficient in dealing with the beginner 
and his problems. It is the aim of the writer to 
discuss, in the light of his own experience, sev 
eral vital points of contact between board and 
superintendent, and to point out methods which 
he has found effective in establishing a basis of 
confidence and sincere cooperation. 

At the outset it should be stated as a posi 
tive principle that the beginner should in the 
earliest possible space of time establish himself 
as the actual head of the school system. At 
least by the close of his first year he should feel 
that he is actually the executive of the board 
of education and the one responsible head for 
the school system, responsible directly to the 
board of education, and its agent in all matters. 
There is only one reason why this should be the 
ease, and that is the fact that he is the only 
person qualified by training to view school mat 
ters in their true perspective. 

The beginner is often told that it is his 
pre rogative to be the executive of the school 
board and that all matters of school conduct 
should pass through his hands. This line of 
argument should be forgotten as quickly as pos- 
sible. In the eyes of the law the superintendent 
of schools has no prerogatives. The law does 
not confer any. It is the board of education 
that employs teachers, enters into contracts, au- 
thorizes capital outlays, repairs, and payment 
of bills. The law says little or nothing whatso- 
ever about the superintendent or principal doing 
these things. Any prerogatives that the super- 
intendent has are those that the board of edu- 
cation sees fit to turn over to him as a result 
of the confidence that they have in his ability 
to manage things. The beginning superinten 
dent should not worry about his rights, for he 
hasn’t any. On the other hand if he has not 
merited the confidence of his board of educa 
tion by the close of his first year, to the point 
where they have turned over to him many of 
these duties for which they themselves are re- 
sponsible, either he has a very unusual board 
or he has wasted many golden opportunities to 
establish himself. 


As stated above, the reason which stands out 
most clearly for a superintendent or principal 
establishing himself as the executive of the 
board is simply this, that all details in the run- 
ning of a school system, no matter how large 
or how small, ought to be considered and worked 
out in terms of boys and girls, in terms of in- 
teraction of mind between pupil and teacher. 
here is only one reason that schools are or 
ganized and that is to provide the opportunity 
for mental interaction between teacher and 
pupil. This is as true in the large school system 
a8 in the small. In the one-room rural school 
the problem is rather simple. In such a school 
the teacher is everything to the pupil. How 
ever, as soon as there is more than one teacher 
under the same roof, complexity of organization 
begins. When two teachers work under the 
same roof, one of them must bear the title of 
Principal because there must be some one whose 
responsibility it is to deal with matters affecting 


the school as a whole. The complexity increases 
with the size of the school system, until by the 
time we reach a system the size of St. Paul or 


of Education 


Minneapolis, we find a vast army of engineers, 
janitors, architects, supervisors, assistant super- 
intendents, clerks, stenographers, store-room 
employees, and truck drivers. The complexity 
of such a vast system is somewhat baffling and 
sometimes appears to the observer as just 80 
much needless “red tape”. However, all this 
vast organization is designed for one purpose 
only and that is to enable minds of pupils and 
teachers to interact and to enable “ideas to 
shoot” as the result of such contact. Hence 
when one sees a truck passing through the 
streets with the words “City School Depart- 
ment” painted on it, he may realize that the 
only reason for that truck being upon the streets 
at all is that the school system is so large that 
it requires such devices and such employees to 
make it possible for the pupils and the teachers 
to have the materials that they need for this 
mental interaction. 


School Board Members Busy 

Now to get back to the small school system 
again. As a general proposition there is only 
one person who is in a position to have the 
proper perspective and to view everything in 
terms of this mental interaction. Frequently 
there is a board member who has as broad a 
grasp of the problems as the beginning prin- 
cipal, but he is usually a man who is so busy 
with his own personal affairs that he cannot, 
even if he desires, neglect his vocation in order 
to give much time to the schools. Board mem- 
bers are invariably very busy men. In the 
average community one may find on the schoo! 
board perhaps a busy furniture man, a much 
overworked doctor, an attorney, or a lumber 
man. These men are absorbed in the process 
of earning their living and should not be ex- 
pected to be familiar with all the ins and outs 
of a school system. Although board members 
as a class are anxious and willing to view all 
school matters in the proper perspective, it is 
the responsibility of the principal or superin- 
tendent to act as an interpreter and keep the 
board informed as to the feasibility of one 
policy and of the serious consequences of an- 
other. 

It often requires patience to persuade a board 
member as to the wisdom of a certain course 
of action. It has been the writer’s experience 
in several school situations of finding it neces- 
sary to educate individual members of a board 
of education on the point that coaching athletic 
teams is only about one-fourth of a physical 
director’s job, that a physical director owes his 
time to the undeveloped boys as well. On one 
or two occasions it has been difficult to get a 
board member to disregard the ties of friendship 
and relationship in matters of pupil discipline. 
Usually, however, a board member is very quick 
to realize that the presence of an incorrigible 
pupil in the schools is a menace to the welfare 
of those who are normal in their behavior. It 
sometimes requires much patience to show a 
board member why an incompetent teacher 





should be released from the system in spite of 
the fact that she is well advanced in years, in 
poor health, or perhaps in need. In spite of all 
these examples, however, the board member is 
rare who will not prove his devotion to the cause 
of education and to the welfare of the boys and 
girls in the community, by standing on the 
Fight side of a question of the preceding type 
when the facts have been logically and fearlessly 
presented to him. 

To restate the principle which was stated at 
the beginning, there is only one person who 
should be expected to analyze these school situa- 
tions and see them in the proper light. It is 
that person’s duty to analyze and interpret to 
the board just what policies are the advisable 
ones to follow. That person is the principal or 
the superintendent. 

The Janitor Problem 

Let us now consider four matters which the 
principal may logically handle for the board 
of education and which he should handle if the 
best welfare of the boys and girls is to be con- 
sidered. The first of these is the matter of 
handling the janitors. This is very frequently 
a disagreeable problem, but not necessarily so. 
It has always been a perplexity to many that 
the handling of the janitors should be con- 
sidered as outside of the principal’s duties. 
There are many examples of school systems 
where the principal is in charge of practically 
every detail except the janitor service. The 
janitor service in such cases is usually left to 
the clerk of the school board or some board 
member. It is absurd that any board mem- 
ber should consent to have his time taken up 
by supervision of janitor work when such a 
duty belongs to the principal employed by the 
board. Let us consider for a moment that there 
is a possibility of better ventilation, or that the 
janitor’s methods of cleaning are out of date, or 
that by certain matters of neglect about the 
building moral risks are involved. What rem- 
edy can the beginning principal employ to get 
control? If he happens to find himself in a 
school situation where the janitor is responsible 
to a board member and where the janitor sees fit 
to disregard or ignore the principal’s authority, 
the principal has recourse to one method only 
and that is the method of educating his board. 
They must see such matters as the physical, 
mental and moral development of the children in 
the schools, that ventilation and cieaning are 
matters that affect directly the health of the 
children and their potentialities as citizens in 
the future as well as the kind of work that they 
are able to do in school. In fact, practically 
every feature of the janitor’s work affects in 
some way the welfare of the children. If he 
permits filthy language and pictures to remain 
on walls in parts of the building, he is permit- 
ting a moral risk to be incurred. If the build- 
ing is allowed to have a slovenly appearance, the 
ideals of the children are depressed, and to that 
extent they will be poorer citizens in the future. 
The average board member is not always think- 
ing in such terms but is quick to see them when 
they are pointed out to him. The writer has 
used several methods in order to get this atti- 
tude of mind before his board members. He has 
always had recourse to conversations with them 
but has quite frequently taken pains to supple- 
ment these conversations with articles from such 
sources as the “School Board Journal”, which 
have to do with janitor work. In addition to 
these there are several good dissertations on 
janitor service which may be had from various 
sources, chief among which is the Bureau of 
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Publications of 
City. 

A board member reacts in two ways to such 
an approach. 
complimented by the fact that 
sees fit to make the effort 
his attention. 


New York 


leachers College, 


In the first place he is as a rule 
the principal 
to bring matters to 
In the second place, it increases 
the board member’s admiration for the principal 
and he realizes perhaps with surprise that the 
work.of the school principal is not merely that 
that 
A diplomatic ap 
proach in the manner suggested 


of a “professor”, but in addition he is a 


business man and manager. 
3 productive 
in just this way, that the board member comes 


to the realization that the principal knows what 


should be done and he is very quick to turn 


over to him many of these duties which he feels 
that the principal can do much better than he 
himself 


Care of the School Plant 


lhe principal should take the initiative in a 


second phase of the work and that is the sug 


gestion of repairs and alterations which aré 


necessary from time to time. Such matters as 


repairs are always able to be translated in 


cational terms. For example, it may be adv 

able to install a bette: type of blackb« ard Upor 
superficial examination this may seem to be a 
business matter and not one that should Cor 


cern the principal; but from the 


eare of the eyes and of freeck 


the lungs, the blackboard is 


truly one which is educational in a 


matter of a better 


ll its bear 


] 


ings. Perhaps certain rooms are poorly 


Chis is just as truly an educational matter be 
cause the principal should see the effect upon 


future citizens who are at the present time com 
pelled to sit in rooms where there is 
It may be 
painting is ad 


constant 


eye strain that a certain amount of 


sable. This is also mucl 


more 
than a matter of care of the property. It is an 
educational matter in this way, that the stand 
ard of living is elevated if the surroundings 


are made more attractive. Perhaps it is the 


case that the seating arrangement 


vrong 1n 


a room which would be otherwise very satisfac 


Perhaps the light would 


tory. come from the 
proper direction if the seats were merely turned 
ninety degrees 

The care of the physical plant is just as truly 
an educational matte the teaching of a class 


in geography. Board members, however, cannot 


and should not be expected to anal) ze the situa 


tion to the point where they will be aware of this 


fact. There is only one person in the 
expect 


system 


} } 
who 1s ed iO have 1 | mad and 


‘Oomprye 
hensive view of everything that affects the life 
of the boys and the girls and that one person 
long or 


rugged road which the principal has to travel in 


is the principal. It may seem like a 


order to bring the board of education to the 
point where they will realize the truth of this 
fact and yet the task is far from impossible 


Once again the sagacious principal 


| may employ 


to good effect all his conversational powers not 


only with the board of education in their regu 
lar meetings but as he meets them individually 
on the streets, at church, or 
The literature the 
ployed also School 
full of 


in the lodge room. 
upon may be 


“The 


matters as 


subject em- 


Board Journal” is 


such repairs and janitor 


service, and there are many good books which 
can be easily placed for a time in the hands of 
the board members It has been the writer’s 


experience in working with board members that 
they are ready to 


grasp the idea if it 1s pre 
sented to them lo; diplomatically and 
fearlessly. The reaction of the board membei 


in this case 18 
paragraphs back, nam: ‘f admiration and 
respect for the principal who has that 
he is not merely a master of “book learning”, 
but also a master of his entire 

In the field of school financ: 
another great 


the same was stated a few 


snown 


» principal has 
opportunity to f genuine 
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service to the boys and girls whom he is edu- 
cating, as well as to the boys and girls who will 
be in the schools twenty or thirty years from 
now. The real school executive will guard not 
only the present, but the future as well, by 
familiarizing himself as soon as possible with 
the debt situation of the school district and the 
method by which the debt is to be paid off. If 
the school district has obligated itself to pay off 
certain bonds by a certain specified time thi 
wise school principal will know of this fact and 
will know of the best practices in the United 
States schoo] 


with reference to cancellation of 


debts. lf the debt is to be paid off by means of 
serial bonds or by a sinking fund the true 
school executive will stand guard like a faith 
ful watch dog to see that no influences are 


brought to bear which would prolong the period 
of debt for the school district and thus impair 
the educational advantages of the children who 
attend school twenty years hence. 
Finances and the Budget 
The principal who wishes to gain the confi 
dence of his board can find no better plan than 


that of familiarizing himself as rapidly as pos 
ble with every detail of the finances of the 
chool dj trict He Vili know tiie Various 
ources of school revenue; he will know the tax 
rate; the assessed valuation; the amount of out 


standing debt; and every other particle of finan 


cial information which has the remotest bearing 
upon the schools The principle here is the 
same as that stated before, nam« that before 
a system of schools can be administered, a finan 


cial aid aow!l 


} 


wheels 


program must be Money is 


necessary to make the vo round and the 


provision of money tor school purposes 1s as 
truly an educational function as the selection of 
textbooks or the supervision of instruction 

‘The budget is a matter which could well 
occupy several hours in discussior We can 
refer to it here only briefly. If the school prin- 


cipal finds that no budget has been formulated 


in the past and that the money for the running 
f the schools has been figured merely on the 
ump sum basis, he can take no better step than 
to analyze very carefully the cost for various 
items during the past four or five years and 
appear before his board from time to time, with 
tabulations which will reveal | grasp of th 
situation If this is done shrewd and con 


side ately, the board of education, unless they 


are an unusual board, will welcome at the prove: 


time a proposal from the principal as to a budget 


] 


for the coming year The lump sum shown 
should by all means be broke n up I ra schoo! 
district to levy a lump sum of $30,000 without 
any analysis of this sum into the various items 


pool method of procedure 


Thirty thousand dollars is a 


of expense, is a 


large sum of money 


and it looks large to the taxpayers. On the 


other hand, if this sum is broken up into small 
quantities, the reasonableness of the figures is 
hard to set For 


not example, if $300 of the 


amount is speci d for the purchase if textbooks 


and other sums are specified in similar fashion, 


the fact is very plainly revealed to the publi 
hat the board of education in asking the tax 
payers for $30,000 knows just why it wants this 
sum of money. It may be necessary to break 
ip the sums still further. There may be a 
question as to why $300 should be spent on 


books. If this sum is divided by the number of 
pupils in attendance at the schools, it is readily 
shown that the sum of $300 means perhaps only 


$2 for every pupil in the schools 


The principal may at this point do well to 


forget such expressions as capital outlay, aux 
iliary agencies, general control, and fixed 


charges, and get down to such brass tacks as 
paper, chalk, coal, paint, paper, pencils, texts, 
There is nothing very en- 
lightening to the average board member in such 
generalities as maintenance. On the other 
hand, nails, lumber, water pipe, and paint, are 


and postage stamps. 





cold facts, the need for which does not require 
a course in problems of school administration. 
All these matters can, and should be, analyzed 
by the principal and presented to the board of 
education. The board member has not time to 
do this and should not be expected to neglect 
On the other 
principal is charged with the 
responsibility of seeing the entire school situa- 


his own business for the purpose. 
hand, the schoo! 


tion, and it is not only his duty but it is his op- 
portunity and privilege to acquaint the board 
members with every business detail concerned jn 


the running of the schools 


The Selection of Teachers 
There is that might be 
mentioned in which the principal should take 


one other point 


the lead. In an experience of fifteen vears in 
school work, the writer has been superintendent 
n four school systems. In two of these sys 


tems the principle was already established that 


the be ard of education would accept the superin 


tendent’s recommendations and employ the 
teachers whom he nominated In these two 
svstems it was definitely established that the 


superintendent should be responsible tor the se 
lection of the teachers and as a result be resvon 
the kind of work 
It was further a matter of 
the 


sible for done by those 


teachers agreement 
between board and the superintendent that 


the board vould never interfere \V ith this process 
except that they would dispense with the sery- 
? 


ices oO! 


the superintendent if he plainly revealed 
tne fact that he did not know how to select good 
In the 


sary to proceed quietly in 


teachers other two systems it was neces 
a campaign of edu 
cating the board to the fact that the superin- 
tendent probably had more time to investigate 


the qualifications of applicants for teaching po 


sitions and possibly also a greater technical 
<nowledge what a teacher should be able to 
teach. These two situations will be briefly 
lescribed 

The first situation was in small city in 


North 


teachers. 


Dakota in a system employing twelve 
It had been the 


if years of setting 


a number 
a definite date for the em 
the board. When the day 
irrived the clerk of the board appeared on the 


custom for 
" ° . ‘ } 
ploying of teachers by 


scene with a stack of applications possibly ten 
thick had photo- 
graphs attached but no investigation had been 
board started in to elect 


| 


teachers and the process in each case 


nches These applications 
made in any casi Che 
was some 
thing like this: The clerk read the applications 

board When he came to an ap 
plication that appealed to any members of the 


to the entire 


board, it was passed around so that each person 
could get a look at the photograph and get first 
hand matters 
such as the applicant’s weight, her height, and 

The writer was new 
frank to that the 
process not only amazed but amused him. After 
a time, however, when they had had the oppor- 
tunity for the better part of 


information regarding a few 
her church membership. 


in the business and is say 


an hour of examin- 
ing very carefully the photographs and the age, 
height, and they were ready to 
narrow their selection down to the most likely 
At that time the superintendent 
a few questions such as the following: 
“What do you know about the candidate’s rect- 
Is she familiar with the 
reading or arith- 
Does she know anything about super- 

Can she conduct a socialized 
Of course these questions produced 


weight data, 
candidates. 


asked 


ord in her last school ? 
latest methods in teaching 
metic ¢ 
vised study? 
recitation ?” 

rather vacant expressions on the faces of the 
illustrations 
was suggested that it very 
that any one of them would buy 4 
binder, or a mowing machine without inquiring 


very carefully as to the good points of such 8 


members. Then a few 
followed. It 


unlikely 


board 


was 


machine from the neighbor who happened to 


own one of them. It was pointed out to my 
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miller board member that he would scarcely 
employ an engineer for his mill without at least 
telephoning to the town where he had worked 
last to find out what kind of workman he had 
been. It required very little argument to con- 
vince the board in this particular case that it 
required more than a photograph and a few 
physical measurements to place good teachers 
over our boys and girls. As a result the board 
asked the superintendent to send out letters of 
inquiry regarding the various persons who had 
applied, and from that point and for the next 
three years, the board of education in every in- 
stance elected the teacher whom the superin 
tendent nominated for the position 
Technical Process of Picking Teachers 

The second situation was in a system that 
employed between forty and fifty teachers. In 
this particular system there was one man on the 
board of education who made it his special task 
to come to the office of the superintendent at 
least for half a day every week to read teachers’ 
applications. At first it was not clear to the 
superintendent whether he was doing this be- 
eause he was officious and anxious to assume 
authority or because he was very conscientious. 
The writer took the facts as they were, and 
worked hand in hand with this man for several 
weeks, making a systematic effort to point out 
valid reasons why this teacher rather than that 
teacher was a better prospect for the work. The 
idea gradually dawned upon this member that 
the work of selecting teachers was a very tech- 
nical process and that teachers could not be se- 
lected merely on the strength of what they said 
about themselves in their written applications. 
He soon became aware, for example, that the 
primary teacher must be more than a person of 
good habits and good personality, that she must 
be a person who knew the last word in the 
various primary subjects and who could defend 
her methods of teaching in conversing about 
them. It soon dawned upon him that a success- 
ful high school teacher must be more than a 
person who had a few good testimonials from 
some other school, and that to be successful a 
great number of factors entered in, such as tech 
nical knowledge of the subject she was supposed 
to teach, the amount of work she had done in 
college, and the general philosophy which she 
followed in teaching her subjects. He quickly 
and of his own accord £ ‘asped the idea that 
ability to play the church organ, or make an 
agreeable week-end guest, did not necessarily 
spell equal ability in securing enthusiasm for 
the hard facts of geometry or ancient history. 

Final v he took the step which Was desired, 
namely, that he decided to place the matter in 
the hands of the superintendent. One day after 
having spent a considerable period of time in 
going over applications he admitted voluntarily 
that he felt that he knew very little about 
teachers and that he would like to be saved all 
the trouble and time required in going over ap- 
plications. Immediately the writer made a pro 
posal that he leave the work to the superin- 
tendent who would relieve him of all the burden 
except passing on the final application of the 
person whom he might select for the place. The 


Sugy 


ggestion was made that the superintendent 
would go through the applications and would, 
after making a decision, pass it on to him for 
his final approval. This method appealed to 
him very greatly and for the remainder of the 
time in which that city was the writer’s home, 
mployment of teachers was carried on in 


that way. Toward the end of the second year 
this board member declared that he was very 
glad arrangement had been instituted and 
also glad that the “buck” was not being passed 


to him in the matter of final decisions on the 
sele of the teaching force. 

[his matter of employment of teachers has 
been t 


-ussed at considerable length not be- 
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cause it is looked upon as a right or a preroga- 
tive of the school principal. As was stated in 
the beginning, the school principal has no pre- 
rogatives except such as the board sees fit to give 
him. The selection of teachers, however, is 
such a technical matter, that one requires a 
very broad knowledge of educational philosophy 
as well as a very technical grasp of the duties 
involved in each position, that the principal 
owes it to his community and to the boys and 
girls in the schools, to insure the selection of 
only the best obtainable teachers. 
Legislation Not Needed 

A great deal has been written lately about 
legislation that will define accurately the rights 
and prerogatives of the superintendent. The 
writer has no sympathy with such proposals. 
He would not care to work in a school situation 
where it was necessary to Craw absolute lines 
or set up barriers for the protection of the su- 
perintendent. Lather than work for a school 
board who could not be educated to see the ad 
visability of such proposals as he should make, 
he would certainly look as early as possible for 


a new situation. Life would be too short to 


waste large portions of it in standing with 
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one’s back to the wall defiantly asserting his 
rights. On the other hand it can truthfully 
be said to the credit of practically every man 
of the twenty or more board members under 
whom the writer has worked, that as a class 
they are a group of earnest, sincere, honest 
and self-sacrificing men and women, anxious to 
serve their community and willing at all times 
to give of their time where the interests of the 
boys and girls demand attention. Almost 
invariably when a clash between personal pref 
erence and the welfare of the children’ has 
occurred, the children have won the day. As a 
final statement, let it be once more asserted that 
the school principal owes it to his community 
and to the boys and girls of the present as well 
as of the future, to be a real leader in the edu 
cational policies of that community. Unless the 
circumstances are very unusual indeed, it will be 
found that the field is ready and that the board 
and community are anxious for leadership and 
ready and willing to follow. In the final 
analysis, it is up to the principal himself 
whether he will be a true educational statesman, 
or merely a pedagog of the Ichabod Crane 
variety. 


Teaching Versus Testing 
Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D., Cleveland School of Education 


Of giving tests there is no end. The stand 
ard test is now a fad. Fine as has been the 
contribution of tests and measurements, the 
testing wave has carried with it a few ills. 

“Many are testing just for the luxury of giving 
tests. Some supervisors and administrators 
think they must be doing it just to be in style. 
A few of their teachers try alsa to keep up with 
the fashion. 

The child is the sufferer. He very often is 
tested upon what he has not had an opportunity 
to learn. For New York children to be found 
lower or higher on a test than Chicago children 
may only mean that one city taught more of 
the things covered by the test than did the other 
city. Practically no comparison between the 
qualities of teaching is revealed. To a remark 
able degree curricula have been modified in 
terms of scores on certain standard tests. 
Nevertheless most of these tests had been built 
upon materials more or less arbitrarily selected. 
We are be 
ginning to determine pretty carefully what shall 
be taught, then to administer a test to see how 
well that material has been learned. 

The classroom teacher of the future more and 
more will define her specific objectives and then 


We are beginning to wake up. 


cheek upon the child solely in terms of these 
objectives. She will teach first and test after 
wards and she will test only upon what has been 
taught. 

The average classroom is still primarily a 
Most of the so-called recitation 
consists in giving the ehild oral or written 
examinations. 


testing place. 


So-called drills are practically 
all examinations upon what had been imper 
fectly learned or not learned at all. Even 
schoolroom games in the elementary grades are 
for the most part kinds of examinations. 

The average child spends most of his time in 
school discovering mistakes, repeating them, 
and trying to correct them. The same teacher 
who may complain most about written exam) 
nations of her children may indulge very liber 
ally in oral tests, spending most of her time 
quizzing her children. She may quiz, too, on 
much of what they have not yet learned. 

Because the child must spend so much time 
correcting and repeating errors on fact materials 
he has little time at his disposal for using these 
facts in reasoning activities. One way to help 
the child master more quickly and accurately 
the few facts he is supposed to acquire is to put 


more emphasis upon teaching and less on test 
ing, more on learning and less on being quizzed. 

In teaching facts as in arithmetic, spelling, 
and the basal facts in content subjects, we need 
to put more emphasis upon first correct impres 
sion and upon correct repetitions. 

Accuracy first should be our slogan. Instead. 
the unwise use of standard tests has stimulated 
teachers almost everywhere toward an insane 
rate of speed. We are teaching our children to 
make mistakes in spelling, in arithmetic, and 
even in reading at a record breaking speed. 

In the ordinary class procedure, say in teach- 
ing long division, the teacher presents one or 
two samples. Then she calls to the board a 
child to do another similar one. The chances 
are he makes several mistakes which become 
errors for most of the other children looking on. 
Another child is called to the board. He also 
makes errors but is corrected. After several 
children have demonstrated their efforts most 
of the children have observed almost as many 
wrong units of learning as right ones. 

What actually happens in this instance, which 
is typical of so much classroom teaching, is that 
each ehild ealled upon is given an examination 
on what he has not learned. He and the rest of 
the class spend the next several years chiefly in 
being tested on long division. 

What can be done about it? Instead of hav 
g the child work a problem in the usual 
fashion let him and all his classmates go over a 
number of samples done correctly covering the 
With this mastered all 
can work several problems covering that specific 
unit. Then the next definite step can be pre 
sented in models to be followed by motivated 
problems. 


i! 


most elementary step. 


This kind of teaching before testing of self 
teaching from samples, is well illustrated by the 
series of elementary arithmetic work books by 
Knight, Ruch and Studebaker. The writer also 
has developed numerous units of self-teaching 
exercises, such as reading and writing decimals, 
reading and writing numbers. Persing and 
Myers have demonstrated self-teaching from 
samples in their “Practice Exercises in Sum 
marizing.” 

During the next several years we shall come 
to do more teaching and less testing. We shall 
learn to test only upon what has been taught. 


Consequently we shall develop simple units of 
(Concluded on Page 137)) 








In discussing in a former paper the legal re- 
lationships that should exist between the board 
and the superintendent we pointed out the part 
that special act legislation had played in devel- 
oping and establishing fundamental principles 
of school administration. In this article, we 
wish to establish the thesis that through the 
making and revising and use of rules and regu- 
lations forward looking boards and superintend 
ents are establishing new and improved pro 
cedures in administrative theory and practice 
and are demonstrating the worth of those proce 
dures. However, before taking up the consid- 
eration of the broader aspects of the problem, it 
may be well to review the present status of rules 
and regulations now in operation in Tllinois 
cities. 

Early in September, an inquiry was addressed 
to all superintendents of Llinois cities above 
2,500 population, requesting a copy of any 
printed, mimeographed, or typed rules and regu- 
lations then in force. Returns were received 
from 80 different cities ;? 44 of these sent copies 
of rules and regulations now in force; five other 
superintendents stated that their rules were 
under revision; nine thought that they did not 
need rules and regulations; six reported that 
they did not have such rules but believed that 
they were useful and often needed; ten merely 
stated that they had no rules; and four de- 
scribed at some length oral understandings, be- 
tween the superintendent and the board, that 
had not been reduced to writing. 

Of the 44 sets of rules and regulations some 
were incomplete and others dealt only with frag- 
ments of the entire administrative organization. 
They bore dates of adoption ranging from 1897 
to 1925. Since the period of economic stress 
following the war has caused a great deal of 
reconsideration of basic administrative prin- 
ciples, it has seemed advisable to me to analyze 
only those rules that have been adopted since 
1918 or during the post war period. Further, 
a!l sets of rules that were not fairly complete 
were discarded. This left the rules and regula- 
tions of twenty cities to be studied.’ A brief 
analysis of essential features of rules 
follows: 

The number of standing committees ranges 
from three to twelve, with the median at six. 
The usual number of members on a committee 
is three, although five is not uncommon; and 
one board has eleven committees ranging in size 
from five to nine members, and a twelfth com 
mittee consisting of two members for each 
school. In reality this twelfth one is as many 
committees as there are school buildings or 
units in the city. 

The standing committees of the twenty cities 
are listed under fifty different titles. Those 
mentioned more than twice are given below: 


these 


Buildings and grounds.....................-17 
ce ede FA ad ib'n4.6:6 64.04.0080000 94. 00.6 15 
Rules and regulations................ 9 
EEE Gb ec becseoacesd Seansscvcreneseebes & 
i peteb esi Weeredocesonces savanna ees 7 
err er ree ree rire pene 6 
Textbooks and courses of study............ 5 

Jommittees mentioned twice only were: 
finance and claims, health and sanitation, 


health, janitors and supplies, printing, school 
management, visiting, teachers and salaries. In 
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addition, all of the foregoing were found in 
various combinations. Those that appeared in 
combinations most frequently were: teachers, 
health, textbooks, and buildings. 

An analysis of the topics treated in the rules 
and regulations of the twenty cities, shows the 
following major topics and the frequency of 
each: 


Major item Frequency 
Organization of the board....... cate 
Order of business.............. ee oy Sn 
Powers and duties of committees.......... 16 
Powers and duties of officers of the board 

Ee ree Pera tea, Ga 

Vice-president or president pro tem.... 6 

Secretary ........ ae = . 14 

Rk wlclsig 5 eee eee 

Treasurer .. se +e 3 

Attorney 3 


Powers and duties of the executive officers of 


the schools— 


Superintendent ; 20 
Secretary to the Superintendent l 
Assistant Superintendent 4 
Business Manager 3 
SI oniS Asa v0 0.4 ere as l 
Chief engineer or Supervisor of build- 
ings and grounds. 5 
.. ier ee 
Powers and duties of supervisors, teachers, 
other employees, and pupils- 
General or grade supervisors... . 9 
OCHRE GUPOTVICOTS. ..........0ccceceee 2B 
Ee ice lisa. sig. ede eae ee 
Decade decidua kniesss« od nce ae 
Janitors or custodians....... itl sos 
Attendance or truant officers. . reek 
Se eee 4 
Other health workers in school. . 4 
School dentist............. l 
Enumerator 1 


It was suggested to those superintendents who 
had no rules and regulations to submit, that it 
would be helpful to our discussion if they would 
indicate to us why their boards had not adopted 
such rules and regulations. Their replies open 
the whole question for discussion. One man 
wrote he was certain that carefully defined rules 
were valuable, but that he felt himself totally 
incompetent to formulate a satisfactory set. As 
[ have measured my own shortcomings against 
this problem, I am wondering if he really did 
not speak for a great many school authorities. 
Other reasons given may be grouped under four 
general headings: (1) The present situation ig 
satisfactory; rules are not needed: (2) rules are 
too inflexible, the superintendent has a freer 
hand without them; (3) if the board and the 
superintendent are not in harmony, better 
change superintendents; and (4) boards will 
delegate powers to the superintendent as rapidl 
as he is able to take care of them. 

The first of the foregoing reasons probably 
describes quite accurately why many boards of 
education have not formulated, through their 
proper representative, any adequate statement 
of their administrative organization and pro- 
cedure. The personal relations between the 
board and superintendent are satisfactory; in 
oral discussion from time to time they have 
agreed upon certain fundamental relationships; 
if something goes wrong, the superintendent 
slips out to a new job, and the oral quasi-under- 
standing is renewed in some form with a new 
man. This objection to rules and regulations 
loses sight entirely of the fact that boards of 
education membership is changing annually, 
and that any oral understanding is all the more 
valuable when reduced to writing so that both 
parties have a record to protect themselves 
against lapse of memory or change of mind. 

When one examines rules and regulations now 
in force one is not surprised that some superin- 
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tendents look upon them as being “too mechanj- 
cal,” “too inflexible,” as a handicap to the 
administrative head of the school in developing 
au sound program. When they deal with petty 
detail rather than broad administrative prin- 
ciples, when they delegate the same function to 
the superintendent on one page and to a board 
committee or to a business manager on another 
page, when they have been made by the scissors 
and paste method rather than from a thorough 
knowledge of the service to be rendered -then, 
they are, without question, a thing to be avoided, 
yes, condemned. The gentlemen who are try. 
ing honestly to administer a school system 
under the provisions of a set of rules adopted 
in 1897 or even in 1910 feel, no doubt, that rules 
are a nuisance. ‘The apparent sacredness of the 
printed page is the chief handicap here. The 
average board when it adopts a set of rules and 
regulations overlooks the fact that administra 
tive procedure is 
that what serves very well today may be out of 
date ten years, five years, or even a year hence, 
They overlook the fact that 
differ in their desire and capacity to assume re 
sponsibility; and that rules which may work 
exceedingly well with one superintendent should 
be revised in order that his successor may render 
his best service. 


a changing, growing thing, 


superintendents 


There are, at least, two procedures already in 
use to overcome this objection, of unflexibility, 
to rules and regulations. One is to print them 
in loose leaf form, so that whenever a change 
is made it will involve reprinting only the page 
or pages concerned. 
each revised rule printed in such form that it 
ean be inserted at the proper place in the orig 
inal printed volume. Either procedure requires 
that official record be kept of all people con 
nected with the school administration, who have 


The other plan is to have 


copies of the’ rules, and that these authorized re- 
visions be printed and sent with instructions for 
insertion in the original volumes immediately 
after the revision is adopted. When rules and 
regulations are drawn up on the sole basis of 
attempting to make it possible for each individ- 
ual concerned to render his best service, and 
when proper provision is made for revising such 
rules as the occasion demands—then there is no 
danger that any superintendent will find him 
self handicapped so long as his goal is to serve 
the schools under his charge. 


Our third objection, namely, that when the 
board and superintendent are out of harmony. 
it is best to change superintendents is a belated 
echo of the tragedy that has accompanied the 
development of school administration as a pro 
fession. It ignores entirely the need for and 
the possibility of preventing the development of 
the lack of harmony assumed. All of us would 
agree without argument that no set of rules and 
regulations, however carefully drawn, could, or 
should be allowed to keep on the job a superin- 
tendent who is a weakling or who has demon 
strated his incapacity to deal with the situation 
at hand. On the 
readily that a good board and a_ progressive 
superintendent, through oral understanding oF 
through the resolutions passed from time to time 
as a result of discussion in board meetings, can 
develop a high type of administrative procedure. 
That such is the case, is easily demonstrated by 
the records of a score of cities in this state. 
But this objection overlooks the facts that men 
usually think more clearly and deeply when they 
attempt to reduce their agreements to writing: 
that it is always easier to agree on fundamental 


other hand, we agree a 
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principles when both parties are in perfectly 
good attitude, than it is after difficulties have 
arisen; and that through the drafting of a set 
of rules and the resultant discussion, the super- 
intended has the best possible opportunity of 
reaching a thorough understanding with his 
hoard as to the procedure that should be fol- 
lowed by all concerned with the administration 
of the schools. To follow any other course is 
like waiting until the horse is stolen, to lock 
the barn, or till the house takes fire before tak- 
ing out a fire insurance policy. Men who com- 
placently assume that the only way to cure lack 
of harmony is to superintendents, 
shiftily dodge the issue that one of the chief 
responsibilities resting upon board members and 
superintendents is to promote harmony and 
vood will, to contribute toward a continuity of 
policy and program in the administration of any 


change 


school system. 

The objection to rules, on the ground that, 
“hoards will delegate powers to the superintend 
ent as rapidly as he is able to assume them,” is, 
at first sight, the most difficult objection to 
answer. It contains so much real truth that 
one is likely to overlook the fallacies lurking in 
ita shadow. It all-wise board of 
education with a paternal attitude toward the 
promising young superintendent they have in 
their wisdom selected. It that all 
boards operate solely on a basis of good will and 
absolutely regard for the 
It implies, that it is the rule 


assumes an 


assumes 
with an unselfish 
schools’ welfare. 
for superintendents to assume jobs they are not 
vet capable of filling and that they need time to 
into them. It the faet that 
<chool administration has already become a pro 


grow ignores 
fession and that it is possible for boards to find 
superintendents big and strong enough to tak 
the helm the very day they go on the pay roll. 
It accepts in principle the idea that administer 
ing a school system is a task that ean be per- 
formed quite as well by laymen as by men pro 
fessionally trained through long years of study 
and experience. 

| venture the assertion that board members 
the 
average 


the first to agree with me as to 
the stated. The 
hoard member is looking for professional guid 


vill he 


danger of fallacies 


anee, he 


wants a superintendent to whom he ean 
delegate responsibility from the first day. For 
tunate indeed is the city whose board members 
with a record of twenty or more years of service 
have not seen selfish or narrow interests attempt 
to undermine all the good that had been attained 
the history of 
school administration during the past ten years 


over a long period of years: 
is replete with experiences where good will did 
not prevail. There was a time in the pioneer 
stages of our development when boards were 
obliged to employ laymen or untrained individ- 
uals, who could learn the job only through ex- 
perience and who needed time to demonstrate 
their fitness to assume responsibility. City 
school administration as a practice is nearly a 
hundred years old, as a profession or a scientific 
study it is scarcely two decades old, it is hardly 
come of age; yet the time is already at hand 
when it willbe quite as impossible for an un- 
trained man to go to the top in any phase of 
! administration as it is in medicine or the 
Our public has a right to expect boards to 
idministrative officers who by their train 
ing and experience have demonstrated their 
© assume full executive responsibility 
beginning. To aecept less is to court 


schoo 
law 


seler 


capacity ft 
from 


Beasties 


. The foregoing leads naturally to a considera 
ton the principles that should guide in the 
prep on of rules and regulations; for a con 
— of the underlying principles throws 


eit on the need for such rules. 
and regulations should be formu 
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lated from an analysis of the service to be ren- 
dered. This involves full consideration of the 
several types of duties that are to be performed, 
e. g., purchase of grounds; construction, equip- 
ment and repair of buildings; employment and 
supervision of teachers and other employees; 
making the school of service to the adult com- 
munity, and so on. It involves not only a care- 
ful consideration of the educational program to 
be offered; but of the business procedure to be 
utilized in developing the program; and a 
knowledge of the fundamental principles con- 
trolling the best practice in city school adminis 
tration. 

2. Rules and regulations should definitely fir 
responsibility. No matter how large an organi 
zation becomes, the service is actually rendered 
by individuals to individuals. One of the evils. 
of our later developments in school administra- 
tion has been the tendency to lose sight of the 
individual’s responsibility. 





3. Rules 
the overlapping of authority. 
friction 


and regulations should eliminate 
One of the chief 
and misunderstanding in 
school administration is the feeling of two or 
more individuals that they are responsible for 
The fault 
is so prevalent that it is quite common to many 


causes of 


the exercising of the same function. 


of the more recently published rules and regu- 
lations. A typical example is given in the fol- 
lowing quotations from the same page of a cer 
tain manual of rules. 

“The superintendent shall * * * with the 
approval of the president of the board, employ 
substitutes in case of sick or absent teachers.” 

“He,” (the superintendent) “shall have power 
to fill all vacancies in case of temporary absence 
of teachers.” 

In case the superintendent were confronted 
with an absence which of the foregoing rules 
should he follow? 

4. The rules and regulations should grow out 
of the experience of the men and women per- 
forming the service, subject to the appreval of 
the representatives of the people who are to be 
served. I once served as teacher in a large city 
high school. On the first day I was handed a 
manual that defined the duties, the rights and 
privileges of the pupils, teachers, and others who 
worked in that school. The rules and regula- 
tions governing the work I was to do had been 
formulated by committees of teachers of that 
school and approved by those responsible for its 
administration. 

In an hour of reading I had gained more 
understanding of the spirit of that school, of 
how I might best serve the pupils in it than I 
would have gained in weeks had that manual 
not been available. It was a good manual be- 
cause it was the result of years of experience of 
teachers who had helped make that school. It 
was good, too, because those teachers had had a 
leader who realized that the best rules are not 
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handed down from above: today that leader is 
superintendent of America’s second city. Why 
not ask the superintendent to draft a statement 
of the rules under which he would like to work, 
why not through him request each group of 
workers—principals, 
do the same? 
through 


supervisors, teachers—to 
Why not rule out the conflicts 
conference? Such conferences, if 
entered in a spirit of good will, will eliminate 
many a misunderstanding the 
mutual respect of all who are interested in 
serving the welfare of childhood and vouth. It 
is, of course, understood in proposing such a 
procedure that the final power of decision rests 
with the board of education. On the other hand 
that board serves best which uses its power only 
as a last resort. 

5. Rules and should be con 
stantly subject to revision under such conditions 
as would insure due consideration for the public 
good. Whenever a rule proves ineffectual or a 
hindrance to the service being rendered, there 
should be proper channels whereby the short 
coming could be reported to the board. The 
best procedure reporting the 
weakness with a recommendation for improve 
ment through the superintendent to the board. 
If the superintendent recommended the change, 
a majority vote of the board should be sufficient 
to authorize the revision. 


and inerease 


regulations 


would involve 


If the superintendent 
did not definitely recommend the change then 
it should lie on the table until the next regular 
meeting, when after consideration the 
change might be made by a two-thirds vote of 
the board. 


due 


Such a check as is contained in the 


foregoing, insures due 


which is 
essential to a sound administrative poliey, and 
yet allows opportunity for deliberate change 
essential to administrative progress. 

In the light of the foregoing principles, [ wish 
to discuss certain problems, suggested by super 


deliberation 


intendents during the course of our correspond 
ence, because they are infinite 
which 


time. 


typical of an 
number of problems, any one of 
wreck an administration at 

To what extent may the 
formulate rules 
school activities? 


may 
ayy 
hoard of education 

feachers’ out-of- 
We have passed the day when 
school officials can afford to make fools of them 
selves on this question. 


qovern ing 


Four years ago, a cer 
tain board of education refused to re-employ 
any teacher with bobbed hair. There are stil] 
communities where a teacher is likely to lose 
her position if she goes to dances: and there 
are other communities where her chances are 
equally slim if 
dances. 


she is unable to chaperone 
The courts of New Jersey have ruled 
that no board or superintendent has any legal 
right to ask concerning a prospective teacher’s 
religious faith or affiliations. It may be 
assumed that the board’s interest in teachers’ 
out-of-school activities grows out of one or the 
other of two causes. First, its effeet on her 
work in the school the next day. Second, its 
effect upon the moral outlook of the young 
people of the school and the community. The 
first of these causes is of no consequence so long 
as the teacher’s daily work is all right: her 
supervisors are the sole judges of that issue 
The second factor is 
better to have 
fundamental 


less tangible; but it is 
genera! the 
principle that conduct 
should properly influence pupils, than to specify 
an infinite number of “shalls” and “shall nots.” 
Teachers will universally resent the latter: 
while they will in the great majority of cases 
respect the former. The few cases who do slip 
occasionally from the standards accepted by the 
community can best be brought to time by a 
superintendent and principals who understand 
teachers and the 
community. 


one rule stating 


teachers’ 


standards acceptable to the 
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What the teachers’ rights in assigning 
lessons, hearing recitations, grading papers, and 
The whole problem of 
supervision is involved. The wise superintend- 
ent will allow a large opportunity for original- 
ity, vet. the teacher should know 
that her procedure, in the last analysis, must 
On no other principle can a 
These are not questions 


are 


controlling pup ils? 


for initiative; 


have his approval 
great system operate 
for the board to consider except as the superin 
ntendent may request or recommend such con 
sideration 


Dor ‘ 


set asule any ¢ ramination grade or to change the 


the hoard of education have a right to 


minimum passing grad in order to accommo 


date any wn lividual? Legally, yes, morally, n0 
It may be assumed that such an incident as is 
mplied in the foregoing rarely happens in this 
day. The question involves the entire problem 
of the board’s right to interfere with the in 
ternal administration of the school’s instruc 
fional program Joards ean do no better than 
to establish a definite rule that the superintend 
ent is the final arbiter in all such questions. 
What rules should govern the purchase of 
suppltes? ‘his question should be solved 
primarily in preparation of the budget. The 
rules of the board should require the superin 
tendent or the business manager, under the 


direction and with the approval of the superin 
1 budget after consultation 


teachers, and other 


tendent, t prepare 


vith principals, supervisors, 
employees responsible for expending the items 
ipproximated. This tentative budget should be 

ibmitted to the board for approval or revision 
After the board has onee adopted the budget, th« 
through his busi 


superintendent iT person or 


ness manager should be privileged to purchase 
inv item spe “ified n the budget within certain 
limitations. usually placed at from $50 to $100 
The rules should require proposed purchases 
above this amount to be submitted to the board 
for approval. Certain kinds of supplies such as 
fuel, paper, and janitors supplies, should be pur- 
ehased only after bids made upon carefully 
drawn specificatior Ss have been considered. 


Beyond the minimum essentials just stated, the 


amount. of responsibility delegated to the super 
ntendent may well depend largely upon the 
desire and ecapacit of the superintendent to 


assume such responsibilits 


VW } if shoul ] hy the eupe rinte nde nt’s responsi 
hility in the construction and the repair of 
hutldinas? It should he the duts of the super 


intendent to keep the board advised as to the 


It 


need for repairs and for new construction 


a part. of the superintendent’s business to be 

nstantly gathering data that will enable him 
to visualize the material needs of the school ten, 
or twenty vears ahead 


be for in the 


Repair bills should 
“ities large enough to justify the 


budget [1 


provided 


employment of an experienced superintendent, 
the power to authorize minor repairs should be 


delegated to t] 


superintendent or through him 


to the subordinate official in charge of buildings 
and grounds. Major repairs should be author 
ized only upon vritten recommendation of 
the superintendent. When a regular architect 
is employed he uld he subordinate to the 
superintendent. W1 1s is usually the case in 
smaller cities, ar tect is employed only 
occasionally, his 1! ild be submitted to 
the superinter t ritten criticism, 
suggested revisio of them as a 
guide to the board’ leration The super 


} 


intendent should be res) 
tion of data needed b 


for the prepara 
et for formu 


lating his plans, he shoi or througl 
a delegated representati be r ynsible for 
ipervisin r new constructio: 
What are the duties of the Std, ntendent as 
| enera pervision? As execut head of 
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the school system, the sole power of supervision 


should be delegated to the superintendent 
There was a time, when the process of education 
was much simpler than it is now, and board 
members were legally responsible for visiting 
the schools at specified intervals for the purposes 
of actual supervision. It is generally conceded, 
today, that board members ought not to be re 
quired to give the time that is needed for super 


vision and that the task ealls for a greater at 


gree of specialized training than the average 
layman can be expected to reasonably acquire 
Still another factor is involved—in many states, 
today, a board of education actually has author 
ity only when in session. When not in session, 
its individual members have more contro] 
over schools than has any other eitizen. The 
value of general supervision lies continuous 
activity: because he ean give continuous atten 


tion, to the job, it 1 well for boards to delegate 
the power of general s Ipervision entire to the 
superintendent. With all due respect to the 
gentlemen who Are ye rforn g those duties, the 
“visiting committee” for each school building 
or unit belongs to the deeade following the civil 
war and not to the seeond quarter of the twer 
tieth century 

What are the s pe lendent fies an the 


selection of teachers? Che best board of eduea 
tion I ever knew refused to consider any appli 
them by the 


Board 


1 great deal 


cation unless it was presented to 
superintendent with his recommendation. 
members can relieve themselves of 
of and they will 
definitely establish the rule that thev w 
consider any application unless the superintend 
Of « board 
not see fit to approve every nomination that the 
superintendent but this 
will force him to 


nominations 


annoyance local pressure, if 


ill never 
oOurse the 


ent so recommends 


may 
makes; failure t 


approve merely make new 
snecess de 


If he 


rece ymmend 


TI e superintende nt’s 
pends upon his Té iche rs’ STIICCeSS 
not he and 


teachers, the board doesn’t need him 


can 


trusted to interv lew 


What 1s the place and alu f the committees 
of the board? Study of the rules and regula 
tions previously referred to, suggests four rea 


sons for the existence of the standing ex 


a It isa of a dav 


trative and supervisory functions of 


mmittee 


aoe . = 
surviva when all adminis 
the schoo] 


were exercised by members of the board 


b. It is a resultant of the development of 
large boards growing out of the ward system of 
representation 


executive 


ec. Itis expected to perform certatir 
and legislative functions 


d. It serves as an advisory agency of the 
board or as a means whereby board members 
may divide the responsibility involved in 
acquainting themselves thoroughly with all 


phases of the schools’ affairs 


As was pointed out in the previou 


paper, the 
trend is away from committee organization and 
toward action by the board sitting as a commit 
of the The passing of the ward 
system and the tendeney toward small boards of 


tee whole 


atti 





five members has eliminated one of the chief 
reasons for the committee system. The increas. 
ing complexness of city school administration 
and the resulting necessity of delegating more 
and more functions to professionally trained 
workers, is rapidly removing the other chief 
Obviously, the 
lingering tendency of boards to delegate certain 


excuse for standing committees. 


executive functions to committees is destined 
to disappear as rapidly as professionally trained 
executives demonstrate that they can render the 
service more efficiently than it is being rendered 
by lay committees. There is a growing convie 
tion that only legislative or approval phases of 
idministrative functions should be performed 
and that it should have no right 
to delegate these phases to a minority part of its 
There remains but one excuse for 


bv the board: 


membership. 
the existence of the committee system, namely, 
Personally, I think that 
this advisory function with boards not exceeding 


its advisory capacity. 


five members will gradually give way to a newer 
that holds the superintendent re 
sponsible for keeping the board thoroughly in 


procedure 


formed as to the conditions, needs, and progress 
of the schools, for initiatory exercise of all ad 
of all 
policies adopted or agreed upon bv the board. 


ministrative acts, and for execution 


What should be the superintendent's relation 
to the Where the commit 
the 
ex officio member of all committees, 


board's com muttes s? 


tee system is retained, superintendent 
should be an 
with the right to attend all meetings, and the 
right to speak to all questions, but not the right 
furthermore, the committee should have 
power only to investigate, consider, and report 
back to the board. 
intendent’s report should be addressed directly 
to the board and should not be forced to ap 
ach the the of a 


oe mmitte © 


to vote: 


On all questions the super 


pro hoard medium 


through 


The questions just discussed are but illustra 
tions of the problems which carefully defined 
The dis 
‘ussion of the legal relationships® that should 
exist. between the superintendent and the board 


rules and regulations should adjust. 


applies in even greater detail to the formulation 
Study of pres 
ent rules and regulations discloses three trends 
that should be adopted in full foree in the ad 
ministration of all city school systems. (1) The 
superintendent should be vested with full ad 


. 
ot rules 


governing their work. 


visory powers on all questions before the board 
except the question of his own tenure or salary 
(2) The to certain 
fundamental functions such as the appointment 
of teachers should be vested solely in the super 
intendent. (3) Responsibility for the perform 
ance of all executive phases of administrative 
acts should be vested entirely in the superin 

his subordinates subject to his 
Such a realignment of responsibility 


power initiate aetion in 


tendent or 
approval 

gives board members more time for reflective 
study of the problems that come before them 
and in the end assures a better service to the 


community. 


To recapitulate, rules and regulations should 
be looked upon as a statement of principles gov 
erning the to be rendered. Their 
formulation should take into account the chang 
ing social condition, the gradual evolving of 
new, fundamental procedures in administration, 
the growth of the school organization, and the 


service 


ever inereasing educational service to the com 
They should be a changing, growing 


thing keenly responsive to the experience of the 


munity 


individuals who are endeavoring to put then 
Their only test should be the 
the school organization t0 


into practice. 
service rendered by 


the childhood ind vouth of the community 


Also, see Morrison, “The Leg 


‘Same as “Il” above 
Status of the City School Superintendent” pp 
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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


School Building Maintenance 
II. What Is to be Maintained? 


H. E. Ramsay, Maintenance Engineer, Detroit, Mich. 


To attempt to list all of the various items 
requiring maintenance in and around a school 
iuilding would require a great deal of time and 
would not be as instructive as to mention the 
major items. Throughout the United States 
there are in use quite a good many different 
types of school buildings and equipment, so that 
| shall only try to mention those that are more 
or less common. 

Curiously enough, it is surprising that many 
people are entirely ignorant of the possibilities 
of maintenance in certain items. For example, 
when | speak of the maintenance of a flagpole, 
the average individual thinks of repainting 
every once in a while and possibly the replace 
ment of the rope. A steel pipe flagpole, how- 
ever, represents a real hazard. The air on the 
inside of the pole contains more or less mols- 
ture and certain temperature conditions cause 
this moisture to be condensed. The condensate 
if not properly taken care of may collect at the 
bottom of the pole and freeze, causing the pole 
to split and fall. Only last year | had a case 
of this sort; the “weep hole” had become clog- 
ved with chewing gum. Fortunately, the im 
spection found it in time. 

For the purpose of getting a better idea of 
what is to be taken care of, it has been my 
custom in this work to prepare what I eall a 
a Vaintenance Asst mbly Chart’. This chart 1s 
simply a listing of the various groups of equip 
ment, together with the main features of the 
buildings and playgrounds; a summary ot 
physical quantities. The groups with their 
subdivisions ure as follows: 

1. Window shades 

Number—or number of rollers 
(Widths) Useful in determining 
(Lengths) quantity of stock. 
2. Desks and Seating Equipment 
Old style, by sizes 
New styles—tablet arm, pedestal, etc. 
Teachers’ Desks 
Chairs and Stools of all kinds 
}. Blackboard Space—Kinds and areas 
4. Fire Escapes 
5. Door Checks—Different makes 
6. Locks—Cylinder, mortise, and cupboard 
7. Plumbing :— 
Drinking fountains—Indoor and outdoor 
Toilet Stools- 
Flush tank 
Range type 
Flush valve 
Urinals— 
Trough latrine 
Flush valve 

Sinks 

Lavatory bowls 

Gas outlets 
Heating :— 

Boilers—Tubes and grates 

Furnaces—Linings and grates 

Radiators 

Return pumps—Steam and electric 

lemperature regulation 

Compressors 
_ Thermostats 
¥. Ventilation 
Fans—Supply 
Exhaust 
Control dampers 
_ Stack heaters 
10. Electrical 

Lamps 

Motors 

Motor-generator sets for unit systems 

Bells, gongs, and buzzers 

Glue-pots, irons, M. T. saws 
' Fuses—Cartridge, plug and cap 
I ‘ayground apparatus 

Slippery slides 

Giant strides 

leeter boards 

Sand boxes 
Horizontal ladders, etc. 

Ols—different kinds and areas 
liscellaneous 

=ash cord and sash tape 

Window glass 


l 
13. } 


Sidewalks 
Pianos 
Sewing machines 
Flagpoles 
Fences 
Fire extinguishers 
Downspout and gutters 
Belting 
Key wind clocks 

14. A summary of all valves 
Air 
Water 
Gas 
Steam 

15. Floors—Wood, concrete, tile, terrazzo, flex- 

otile, linoleum, other. 

There are also other items, such as the point- 
ing up of masonry and the painting and clean- 
ing of walls, which constitute a considerable 
portion of maintenance work. A maintenance 
chart, so prepared as to show the quantities of 
the above named items for each building and 
then the totals, is very useful for determining, 
in an approximate way, the size of a mainte- 
nance organization needed and just what kinds 
of material and how much to keep in stock. It 
may also serve as a great aid for evaluation 
purposes, for in most cases it would only be 
necessary to set a fair average price and allow 
for the per cent condition. 

I shall now mention the “maintenance points” 
of the main items as listed, showing just what 
there is that goes wrong, and also comment on 
the advantages of standardization. 

Window shades. The normal wear on a shade 
causes a weakening in the roller spring, the 
ravelling of the cord and eventually the tearing 
of the shade itself. For school purposes the 
shade should have an adjustable feature, i. e., 
the entire shade be capable of being moved up 
and down in the window frame. This affords 
more light for the classroom, for when the sun 
may be in such a position as to shine directly 
in the lower sash it would not be necessary with 
an adjustable shade to obscure also the upper 
sash. This adjustable feature should be oper- 
ated on a track arrangement, so as to keep the 
roller level. 

An adjustable shade reduces the maintenance 
cost in that it covers only the portion of the 
sash desired and thereby prevents that very 
damaging action of a shade flapping in and out 
when the upper sash is pulled down behind the 
shade. By standardizing upon a certain gen- 
eral type of cloth, color, and adjustment, a 
further saving may be effected in maintenance. 
I know of one school system where there are 
six different kinds of shade cloth and three dif- 
ferent kinds of adjustment. 

Of course, one difficulty with standardization 
in publie work is the objection that it prevents 
competitive bidding. This may be overcome in 
a large degree if the specifications for the article 
to be standardized are made fairly broad enough 
and yet detinite enough to obtain the desired 
result. 

From the maintenance chart is obtainable the 
quantity of material. This together with the 
“maintenance factor” should enable the building 
man or purchasing agent to determine how 
much stock to carry, it the work is done by the 
school system. The “maintenance factor” 
means the yearly percentage of the total installa 
tion that needs replacement. If the school board 
records are in the right shape this should be 
easily ascertained. For example, if the main 
tenance chart shows that the schools contain 
15,000 lineal feet of shade equally proportioned 
in widths of 3’-0” and 3’-6” and the mainte- 
nance factor for shades is twenty per cent, then 
all that is necessary tO apply this twenty per 
cent to the 15,000 feet and you have 3,000 feet 
or 1,000 yards, equally divided between the two 
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widths. Of course this will not always work out 
in an ideal way, because there may be some un 
usual demand for an especially light year in 
that type of repair, but the principle involved 
is worth applying. A more extensive explana 
tion of this principle will be explained under the 
head of purchasing. 

Desks and Seating Equipment. A record of 
the number of desks actually in use gives a 
fairly good key to the percentage of absorption 
of the enrollment. That is to say, if the seating 
exceeds the enrollment by ten per cent, you may 
know that you are about due for some more 
building, provided all available space is now in 
use in the various buildings. Seat repairs con- 
sist chiefly of replacing broken castings and 
split wooden parts. The annual renovation of 
seating equipment is also a large item. Damp 
weather causes drawers in desks to stiek and in 
time they come apart and need re-gluing. 

Blackboards. The chief troubles arising from 
blackboards is the condition of the surface 
where a composition bodrd or some non-homo- 
genous type is used. There is some trouble be- 
cause the joints do not remain in line; this is, 
however, a matter of correct installation. No 
allowance has been made for the inevitable ex 
pansion and contraction due to changing 
weather conditions. 

Fire Escapes. One of the main causes of de 
terioration to look out for on fire escapes is the 
rapid action of rust. It is surprising to find 
how secretly and rapidly this takes place. In 
the painting of a fire escape, or for that matter 
any metal exposed to the weather, reat care 
should be taken to cover every bit of the sur- 
face. A small hole, or a bare spot, permits the 
starting of this corrosive action, which will 
continue and spread under the protective paint 
coating. The first intimation of this comes 
when some time later a large section of the paint 
will suddenly spall off. Frequent inspection will 
detect this. This rusting action usually is the 
most severe at‘the bottom of the side stringers. 
In connection with the fire escapes, it is always 
well to know that the fire escape doors are in 
good working order and do not stick. In the 
winter time the fire escapes should be kept free 
from ice and snow. In this connection, the 
gutters may sometimes drip over on the fire 
escape and cause a collection of ice on the 
treads. If it is necessary to fasten the fire es 
cape doors back during fire drills, care should be 
taken to install some type of fastener that will 
not catch the children’s clothing. 

Door Checks. The type of door check or 
closer, and the manner in which it is installed 
and adjusted, has a great deal to do with its 
maintenance. Here again a great saving may 
be accomplished by standardization. Standardi- 
zation in this item serves to save not only in 
the repair parts carried, but in the time saved 
by having the maintenance men trained to the 
adjustment of one or at the most two types. 
Normally the calls on this type of work are so 
few that it is difficult to keep in mind the man- 
ner of adjustment for five or six different types. 

Locks. Locks may be classified under three 
types, cylinder, mortise, and cupboard. The 
most work comes from the repair of the first 
two mentioned types. It is well to select a 
sturdy type of lock even if the first cost may be 
a little greater. Last year my attention was 
called to a considerable amount of lock trouble 
at a certain school. Upon investigation, how- 
ever, it was found that the fault was not with 
the locks, but with the door frames. Present 
methods of construction employ hollow tile 
largely for interior partitions. Where the buck 
is fastened into these walls, most architects and 
contractors seem to think that a few wooden 
blocks set into the wall provide sufficient nail- 
ing space for the frame. This is not so. With 
the inevitable settlement of the building and 
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TYPE OF MAINTENANCE CHART DEVELOPED BY THE AUTHOR FOR THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, TOPEKA, KANSAS. THE ORIGINAL MEASURES 43” x 17” 
the drying out of kilm dried (4) lumber, there tance from the health standpoint as well as Electrical Equipment. The replacement of 
eventually appears a considerable drawing away economy. lamps should be systemized. The reason for 
of the door frame his of course serves to Heating. Here again a book could be written this is that, if the janitor is allowed to replace 
throw the strike plate and the lock out of about the keeping up of the various parts of burnt out lamps according to his own desires, 
proper alignment and presents a problem that heating plant. With the steam plants we may there is likely to occur an overloading of the 
is very hard to remedy. It is worth while to start with the boilers. The corrosion and pit- electrical circuits. The maintenance’ man 
take care of this point in new buildings. ting of tubes and the burning out of grates should know just what each circuit is carrying 
Plumbing. It would be possible to write a constitutes the main items of maintenance. and what its ultimate safe 


whole book on the maintenance of plumbing 
| shall the main 
items. With outdoor drinking fountains care 
should be 
fountains or 
Inside 


due regard to the 


equipment mention only 
anti-freeze 
them from this 
be with 
the children using 


install 
protect 


taken to either 
otherwise 
set 


fountains should 


height of 


danger 


them. The maintenance is no greater and the 
saving of water is considerable if self-closing 
valves are used 


The 
flush 


toilet stools is the 
tank, as 


latest deve lopment in 


valve. Instead of having a in 


the ease of the flush tank type, where a suffi- 
cient amount of water is stored to flush the 
bowl, the flush valve operates on the principle 


of providing this quantity of water by connect- 
with 
This is 


ating of 


line for 
suddenly re- 
a diaphragm which re- 


ing the bow! directly the service 
seconds. 


the se 


a few done by 


leasing 


turns to its seat by a gradual building up of 
the pressure back of it from water flowing 
through a by-pass to a chamber over it. The 


size of the 
thereby 
for this 


opening in this by-pass is adjustable, 
permitting a varying of time 
take conse- 
amount of 


amount 


reseating to place and 


quently a varying water to flow. 


Maintenance consists of removing small grains 
other from the by-pass 


re place ment of the diaphragm. 


of sand or obstruction 


and the 


For schoo] use the range type of toilet is very 


satisfactory, in my estimation. It is, of course, 


claimed to be insanitary by the organized 
plumbers, but if the vent pipes are properly 
installed and they are kept as clean as any 
other toilet, they are just as Sanitary. Main- 
tenance is practically nil, the only wearing 
parts being the bearings on the dump tank and 
the seats. 


With 


type is 


urinals, however, the trough latrine 
the fact that they 
which 
the 


adjustment 


insanitary because of 
have glass sides 


cracked 


largely a 


and backs may become 


and the control of water supply is 


matter of careful which 


many janitors do not understand 

The maintenance of sinks and | lavatory bowls 
consists chiefly in keeping the waste line free 
and includes the replacement of gaskets in 


whatever may be present in the way of faucets. 
The adjustment of the mixing valves for the 


various types of vas outlets is of much impor 


The replacement of gaskets around main heads 


and the rebuilding of the arches im 
but not of 
The parts of a steam plant 


such as return pumps, stokers, ete., 


are very 
portant 


narily. 


frequent occurrence ordi- 
auxiliary 
for 


times prove 


come in 
their share of attention and may at 
very serious obstacles 


With the 


to smooth operation. 


furnace type of heating, there are 


the grates and lining castings. ‘The mainte 
nance of these parts depends a great deal on 
care in firing and the kind of coal, but in my 
experience these have never proved as annoy- 


| have 
shut-down with a furnace job. 


ing as the repairs to steam plants. 
had a 


If temperature regulation is present, there are 


never 


the air compressor for the operation of the 
thermostats and air motors on the dampers. 
The cylinders of the compressors should be 
kept smooth and the piston should be kept in 


conformity 80 as tO keep the compression of the 


pump up to par. The repairs to thermostats 
and air motors depend of course upon the type 
of system used, but in general consist of the 
replacements of the rubber wafers and dia- 
phragms and chietly the adjustment. <A great 
deal of economy in fuel consumption as well 
as proper heating conditions in classrooms will 
result from keeping the system in proper 
“tune” 

Ventilation. Whatever the type of system 
used, there are the bearings of the fan shafts 


with the attendant troubles of 
the unit system as opposed 


motors. With 
to the central blast, 
have many ‘arings and brushes to 
keep up, which I believe in will 
prove very costly. 

It would, of 
mend 


you more hb 


vears to come 


course, be indiscreet to 


recolm- 
particular 
against another, but it is 
these things from the 


Following the general principle 


any one type of ventilation 


as well to consider 


maintenance viewpoint. 
that a systém 

better than 
number, 


composed of a few working parts 


a system composed large one can 
readily see the possibilities for the maintenance 
man with some systems. Each additional unit 
added to a system means one more chance for 
a breakdown. Stack heaters are nearly obso- 
lete fe: of ventilation systems, but their 
maintenance, where you have them in the older 
buildings, is not negligible and 


of the replacement of grates. 


itures 


consists chiefly 


load aceording to 
Kach room and corridor should 
be listed, designating the exact wattage for each 
lamp. When a lamp is replaced, another lamp 
of the same wattage should be 
light is the 
should be consulted. 
cireuits 


code may be. 


If more 
building superintendent 
Overloading of 
causes the greatest 


put in. 
needed, 
lighting 


percentage of elec 


trically started fires. Occasionally electrical 
toasters, irons, etc., are connected to lighting 


loaded to their 
should not be permitted. 

The 
the 


ture 


circuits already capacity. This 
consists of 
Arma 
with old 
overloaded. 


Maintenance 

adjustment of brushes and bearings. 
be 

trouble 1S also to be 


motors constantly 


average motor 
expected 
motors or 

The motor generator sets, required with the 
unit systems of ventilation to change alternat 
ing into direct 


current for quiet running of 
motors, have in addition to usual motor and 


dynamo troubles the upkeep of a coupling be 
tween the motor and generator. 
Jells, and 


repairs, 


gongs, buzzers the minor 


weak 


have 
as loose 


ete. It 


connections, electro 
is best, if possible, to provide 
transformers for the these 
this eliminates replacement of 
worn out batteries. 


magnets, 
bell 


units, 


operation of 
the 


as 


be- 


become 


The connections to glue 
the 
burned out. 
indicator 


pots, 1rons, etc., 


come heating elements 
The installation of a 


switch is a 


worn; 
eventually 
ruby light very good 
safety device to prevent the leaving of an iron 
or glue pot turned on. 


Fuses represent a constant source of mainte 


nance, and it is very essential that janitors 
be instructed to replace fuses only with fuses 
and not attempt to use pennies, nails, or bits 


of wire. An extra supply of fuses should al 


ways be available to janitors. The fuses pro 


tecting return pump motors and other auxili 
aries of heating plants should be especiall) 


looked after. 


Playground Apparatus. As mentioned in thi 
introductory article, the upkeep of playground 
apparatus is very important from the safety 
viewpoint. Giant stride, chain links, and swing 
chain links and frames, as well as the wearing 
parts of many other pieces should be constantly 
looked after. Splinters on teeter boards may 
cause serious injury to some child. The curb 


(Continued on Page 137 
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Substitute Pay in the Public Schools 
in the District of Columbia 


The question before the board of education 
is, How much shall be paid substitutes who 
teach the classes of teachers who are absent? 
Stated in another way, How much money is 
necessary to pay to secure a competent person 
to take the class of an absent teacher? Or 
again, how much should be deducted from a 
teacher’s salary to pay a substitute when she is 
absent ¢ 

In the District of Columbia, as in many cities, 
substitutes must be paid directly or indirectly 
from the absent teacher’s salary. The board of 
edueation and the superintendent’s office are not 
interested in the amount of substitute pay as 
such. They are, however, vitally concerned with 
the instruction which the children receive in the 
classes of absent teachers. They are responsible 
for providing adequate teaching service, whether 
Their 
interest in substitute pay is secondary and sub- 


through regular or substitute teachers. 


ordinate to the teaching service which the pay 
vrovides. The amount or scale of substitute 
pay must be sufficient to procure substitutes who 
are qualified to teach the children over whom 


they are placed. 


Substitute Service Long a Problem 

lhe matter of substitute pay and substitute 
service has long presented a problem in the ad- 
ministration of the schools of Washington. In 
his report of 1915-16, former Superintendent 
Thurston discussed the problem of substitute 
teaching service, and stated that low pay is a 
factor in preventing the securing of a strong 
In his report for 1917-18, 
the superintendent made an extended analysis of 


force ot substitutes. 


the situation, reporting on an investigation into 
the practice in thirty other cities. 

The substitute pay in effect at that time was 
$2.40 per day for substitute teachers in elemen- 
tary schools for the first thirty days of teaching, 
and $4 per day thereafter. High school teachers 
received a higher rate, $2.88 and $4.44 for Class 
A and Class B teachers, respectively, for the 
first thirty days, and $4.80 and $7.33 thereafter. 

In accordance with the policy of the school 
administration department to consult with the 
teachers through their elected representatives 
on matters directly affecting them, the superin- 
tendent of schools addressed a communication 
to the teachers’ council, under date of January 
10, 1922, asking the council to consider and take 
action on the matter of substitute pay. The 
teachers’ council appointed a committee to study 
and report on the subject. This committee's 
report to the teachers’ council was as follows: 

1. That a teacher be allowed an absence of 
ten days in the year on account of personal ill- 
ness without loss of pay. 

2. That additional absence on account of 
personal illness for a period not exceeding 
twenty days may be granted by the Superin- 
tendent. 

3. For such additional absence 75 per cent 
of the teacher’s daily pay shall be deducted and 
revert to the Treasury. 

4. In case of further absence, the teacher 
shall forfeit full pay and a temporary teacher 
shall be appointed whose services shall termi- 
nate on the return of the regular teacher. 

9. Until regular substitute teachers are pro- 
vided for, it is recommended that the pay of 


substitutes be 75 per cent of the basic salary, 
as follows: 


_Class 1 to 5, $3.00; Class 6A, $3.60; Class 
6B, $5.50. 


. It is signiticant in the report that the super- 
intendent had consulted with the teachers’ coun 
cil on the matter of substitute pay since in 
asking for a reconsideration of the rates of pay 


NOT] The 


Wenehae following is a digest made by A. C 


our Washington representative, of a report 
On this subject by Superintendent Frank W. Ballou 
of the District of Columbia Schovuls. The report was 
— by Dr. Ballou at a joint meeting of the school 
0ard and teachers of the city. It contains the results 


of a study made by Dr. Ballou in the District of 
Columb ind elsewhere. 


established on February 4, 1924, a statement 
had been made to the contrary. 

It is also significant that the committee of 
the teachers’ council should have concluded that 
a raise in substitute pay was necessary before 
the teachers’ salaries were raised; that the com- 
mittee recommended as much as 75 per cent of 
the teacher’s basic pay should be deducted for 
the substitute, and finally, that the committee 
should recommend the total salary should be 
taken from the teacher after a period of thirty 
days’ absence. 

The general significance of the recommenda- 
tions was that in general they were less favor- 
able to the teacher than those later made by 
persons responsible for the employment of sub- 
stitutes. 

Superintendent Awaited Passage of Salary Bill 

Conditions at the time the report was pre- 
sented to the teachers’ council did not seem to 
justify the adoption of the rates of substitute 
pay proposed therein. The salary bill had not 
passed, and teachers’ salaries had not been in- 
creased. The necessity for a higher rate of sub- 
stitute pay in order to secure adequate service 
was not as apparent at that time as it became 
later. In view of the conditions, the superin- 
tendent took no steps then, looking toward in- 
creasing the pay of substitutes. 

However, the question of higher substitute 
pay became urgent as time passed, particularly 
after the “increased salary bill” had been acted 
upon by Congress in 1924. In January, 1925, 
the board of supervising principals of the nine 
divisions of the Washington school system re- 
quested early action. The result was a meeting 
held by the superintendent with the supervising 
principals, to which were invited also the diree 
tors of special studies and the assistant superin- 
tendents. The result of the meeting was a ree- 
ommendation that $4 per day be paid elementary 
school substitutes, and that the administration 
offices of the school department should formu- 
late a recommendation to the school board 
including this provision. 

A few days later, the superintendent held a 
meeting with the senior high school principals, 
and later, another meeting with the junior high 
school principals. As a result of the confer- 
ences, a report with recommendations was pre- 
sented on February 4, 1925, and unanimously 


approved, It is as follows: 





February 10th. In the first part of the com- 
munication it was asserted in substance: 

“That the new schedule of pay for substitutes 
was adopted without opportunity for discussion 
by the teachers’ council. 

“That it is too high. 

“That it was computed on the per diem basis 


and not on the annual basis as it should have 
been. 


“That it grants no sick leave to the teacher 
with full pay. 
“That it grants no sick leave to the teacher 


to pay the substitute more than the teacher 
earns in a given time.” 


Because of these alleged mistakes in the es- 
tablishment of the schedule adopted by the board 
of education on February 4th, it was requested: 


“That the operation of the new rules for pay 
of substitutes be suspended for a time. 


“That the teachers’ council be permitted to 
discuss the subject of pay of substitutes at an 
early date. 


“That a hearing before the superintendent and 
the board of education be granted to repre- 
sentatives of teacher organizations and the 
teachers’ joint legislative committee.” 

On February 19th, the teachers’ council held 
a special meeting to consider the new rates of 
pay for substitutes. A spokesman for the 
teachers’ joint legislative committee stated that 
“the teachers feel that the new scale of pay is 
planned to obtain a certain number of substi 
tutes and not with a view of justice for the 
teachers.” “A teacher’s salary should not regu- 
late the pay of a substitute for that teacher, as 
the work of the substitute is rarely adjusted to 
the work of the teacher whom she serves.” 


A spokesman for the grade teachers indicated 
that “the teachers whom she represents had for 
many years desired to see a decent status for 
substitutes.” Her plea is for “substitute service 
established as a regular part of the school 
system.” 

It was emphasized that the matter of leaves 
of absence of teachers and officers should not 
bring into the foreground the question of the 
legal right of teachers to vacations from the 
close of school in June until the opening in 
September. 

It was explained that the revision upward of 
the scale of pay for substitutes came from the 
officers in the tield through the desire to get 
better substitutes. The problem of getting ade 
quate leave with pay fer the teacher is one of 
legislation in Congress. 


Salary First Second 
Class Position Thirty Days Thirty Days 
Class 1. .-Kindergartens and elementary school teachers... $4.00 $ 7.00 
Junior High School teachers with lower eligibility qualifica 
Class 2A, ere. eer, err ire en bees: creas Tree rte ‘ 5.00 8.00 
Junior High School teachers with High School eligibility re 
Class 2C......... quirements htddbhwe sh aks e Skee Ee ee seus eens eed 6.00 10.00 
Class 3 cokhtam Behool teachers. ........ccssccicsceveces rrr ee ‘ 6.00 10.00 
Class 4. cos coMsDPAPIODS 26.250 re me TT soon ada 4.00 7.00 
Class 5..........Jeaching principals four to seven TOOMS.......6..665 ec eees 4.00 7.00 
Class 6..........Teaching principals eight to fifteen rooms. ; ; 4.00 700 


‘These rates are lower than had been urged 
by some members of the administration and 
supervisory staff; on the other hand, they are 
higher than some officers thought necessary. 
However, these rates represented the consensus 
of opinion expressed in the conferences on the 
subject. 

These rates were recommended only for the 
remainder of the school year, with a view of 
studying their effect during that time to deter- 
mine whether they should be modified for the 
subsequent year. In the meantime administra- 
tive officers proposed to make a study of condi- 
tions of leave of teachers and rates of substitute 
pay in other cities. 


Objections to the New Schedule 
Immediately following the promulgation of 
the aforementioned new per diem rates for sub- 
stitute service, a group of teachers addressed a 
letter to the board of education under date of 


53 


After a discussion of the matter the following 
resolution was adopted by the council: 

“Resolved, That since it is the sense of this 
meeting that the new rates of pay for substi- 
tutes are inconsistent and work unnecessary 
hardship, the board of education continue the 
old rates until after a conference. 

“That the board of education meet with the 
teachers’ council to consider qualifications, per- 
sonnel and pay of substitutes. 

“That a committee be appointed to formulate 
recommendations to present to the board at the 
joint meeting.” 

On February 28, 1925, the teachers’ council 
held a meeting for the purpose of considering 
and taking action on the report of the special 
committee on substitute pay authorized at the 
last meeting of the council. Following is the 
report of the committee as it relates to the rate 
of pay and a comparison is instituted between 
the rates proposed by the teachers’ council and 
the rates which had been adopted by the board 
of education. 
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That a flat rate of substitute pay for the first 
thirty days and a flat rate of substitute pay 
for the second thirty days, by basic salary 
groups, shal] be adopted as follows: 


Teachers Board of 

Group Council Education 
I—$1400 basic salary 

Firet 30 days $3.00 $4.00 

Second 30 days 4.00 7.00-$5.5) 
II--$1600 basic salary— 

First 30 days.. 3.50 5.00 

Second 30 days.. 4.50 8.00- 6.40 
I1I--$1800 basic salary- 

First 30 days 4.00 6.00 

Second 30 days 5.00 10.00 7.50 
1V-—$2900 basic salary 

First 30 days 6.00 6.00 

Second 30 days.. . 7.00 10.00— 7.50 


Board Meets with Teachers’ Council 

On March 10, 1925, the board of education 
met with the teachers’ council for the purpose 
of considering the question of revision of pay 
for substitutes. The report of the teachers’ 
council recommending a reduction in the rate 
of substitute pay was placed before the meeting. 
Miss Mortimer called on various members of 
the teachers’ council and others to discuss vari 
ous aspects of the matter before the board. 

When called upon for his views, the super 
intendent stated that in his judgment the 
arrangements for substitute service were not 
well conceived. ‘The school system should bear 
the responsibility for procuring and paying 
substitutes. A limited period with full pay to 
teachers during absence on account of personal 
illness is desirable. In his judgment, the rules 
governing leaves of absence on account of per 
sonal] illness should give preference to teachers 
who must be absent for a considerable time on 
account of personal in rather than for a 
brief period of a few days. The superintendent 
further stated his chief concern was with respect 
to the instruction of the children, and that he 
was agreeable to the establishment of a rate of 
substitute pay providing good substitutes. 

He further suggested that since the responsi 
bility for procuring substitutes is with the ofb- 
cers in the field, that they be requested to submit 
statements as to their views on the matter of 
substitute service. The result was the refusal 
of the board to accept the scale offered by the 


ness 


teachers’ council 
Board Rescinds Former Action 

At a meeting of the board of education held 
March 18, 1925, the board reconsidered the mat 
ter of substitute pay and by a divided vote of 
four to three, approved the rate of pay recom- 
mended by the teachers’ council given above. 
These rates of pay remained in operation from 
that time until December 31, 1925, when a new 
schedule was adopted. This is as follows: 


Rate Per Diem 


Class, Group A-—Kindergartens and Elementary 
Schools, Basic Salary $1,400 


Class 2, Group A—Junior High Schools, Basic 


Salary $1,600 - : i awa 4.00 
Class 2, Group C-—Junior High Schools, Basic 
Salary $1,800 .. ; ; tin acae Se 
Clase 3, Group A—High and Normal Schools, 
Basic Salary $1,800... : 6 hu ake tae has 5.00 
Class 3, Group B-—High and Normal Schools, 
Basic Salary $2,900 5.00 


Class 4, Group B- School Librarians, Basic Salary 


$1,400 .. fon h heen * tastedewsanks sae 
Class 5—Teaching Principals, Four to Seven 

Rooms, Basic Salary $2,300. mye 4.00 
Class 6—Teaching Principals, Eight to Fifteen 

Rooms, Basic Salary $2,500 ‘ 4.00 


Annual and Per Diem Substitutes 

With the beginning of the school year 1925-26, 
two kinds of substitutes are employed—annual 
substitutes and temporary or per diem substi 
tutes. 

The annual substitutes are paid an annual 
They are appointed in a like manner as 
regular teachers, except that the appointment is 
for one year only, and that they are assigned to 
tields of service and not to particular schools. 
As their salary is provided for in the general 
appropriation, as are the regular 
teachers, they receive their pay from the school 


salary 


salaries of 


authorities and not from the teachers for 
whom they su tute. The absent teacher, 
however, loses the « int prescribed by the 


substitute teachers, 
ym her salary and 
United States. 


school board as daily ; 
the amount being deducte 
reverting to the treasury oi 
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The law providing for the employment of these 
annual substitutes is as follows 


Sec. 15. That the board of education, on rec 
ommendation of the superintendent of schools, 
is hereby authorized to appoint annual substi- 
tute teachers, who shall qualify for said 
positions by meeting such eligibility require- 
ments as the said board may prescribe and who 
shall be assigned to the lowest class to which 
eligible for the type of work to be performed, 
but who shall not be entitled to the longevity 
allowance of said class: Provided, That the said 
board shall prescribe the amount to be deducted 
from the salary of any absent teacher for whom 
an annual substitute may perform service, and 
the amount so deducted shall revert to the 
Treasury of the United States in the same pro- 
portion as appropriations are made during the 
fiscal year for such absence and substitute 
service: Provided further, That the above 
authorization for the appointment of annual 
substitute teachers shall not be construed to 
prevent the board of education from the employ- 
ment of other substitute teachers under regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the said board. 

The regulations of the schoo! board define 
four fields of service for substitutes—-primary, 
intermediate, junior high and senior high. A 


The absent teachers pay them at the rates «- 
tablished by the board. 
How the Pay Schedule for Substitutes Affects 
Teachers’ Incomes 

The teachers in the Washington school system 
are employed at an annual salary paid in ten 
equal monthly payments. 
the minimum salary of $1,400 a year receives, 
therefore, $140 per month. If absent from sick- 
ness for one day, she would lose $4 and have 
$136 remaining. If absent for ten days, she 
would lose $40 and have $100 remaining. If 
absent for twenty days, she would lose $80 and 
have $60 remaining. If absent for twenty-three 
days, the greatest number of school days in a 
month, she would lose $92 and have $48 remain- 
ing. If she were receiving the maximum pay 
of an elementary school teacher, $2,200 or $220 
per month, she would lose the same amount per 
day paid to her substitute. If absent ten days, 
sh would have $180 remaining, twenty days, 
$140, and twenty-three days, $128. 
ing tables remaining for 
teachers receiving Various salaries, if substitu 


A teacher receiving 


The follow- 


show the amount 


separate list of annual substitutes is provided tes are employed for ten, twenty, or twenty 
for each held Phe gen qualifications are three days: 
TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Substitute Rate $4.00 per School Day 
Teacher's Salary Pay of Substitute Amount HKemaining for Teacher 
Month of 10 Month of 20 Month of 23 Month of 10 Month of 20 Month of 2 
Annual Monthly School Days School Days School Days School Days School Days School Days 
$1,400 $140 $ 40 $ 80 $ 92 $100 $ 60 $ 48 
1,500 150 110 70 58 
1,600 160 120 SU 65 
1,700 170 130 90 78 
1,800 180 140 100 8S 
1,900 190 150 110 98 
2,000 200 160 120 108 
2,100 210 170 130 118 
2,200 220 180 140 128 
TEACHEKS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Substitute Kate $5.00 per School Day 
Teacher's Salary Pay of Substitute Amount Remaining for Teacher 
Month of 10 Month of 20 Month of 23 Month of 10 Month of 20 Month of 25 
4nnual Monthly School Days School Days School Days School Days School Days Schovo!l Days 
$1,600 $160 $ 50 $100 $115 $110 $ 60 $ 45 
1,700 170 120 70 55 
1,800 180 130 et) 65 
1,900 190 140 90 75 
2,000 200 150 100 385 
2,100 210 160 110 95 
2,200 220 170 120 105 
2,300 230 180 130 115 
2 400 240 190 140 25 


rEACHERS IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, NORMAL SCHOOLS AND UPPER SALARY CLASS IN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Substitute Rate $6.00 per School Day 


Teacher's Salary Pay of Substitute 
Month of 10 Month of 20 


Month of 238 


Amount 
Month of 10 


Remaining for Teacher 
Month of 20 Month of 2 


Annual Monthly School Days School Days School Days School Days School Days School Days 

$1,800 $180 $ 60 $120 $138 $120 $ 60 $ 42 
1,900 190 130 70 52 
2,000 200 140 80 62 
2,100 210 150 90 72 
2,200 220 160 100 82 
2'300 230 170 110 92 
2,400 2 180 120 102 
2,500 250 190 130 112 
2,600 260 200 140 22 
2,7 27 210 150 132 
2 hs 280 220 160 142 
2,900 290 230 170 152 
3,000 « 300 240 180 162 
3,100 310 250 190 72 
3,200 32 260 200 182 
“At least two years’ service in the field in Substitute Pay in Other Cities 


which the substitute is to serve. 

“Professional, scholastic and personality qual- 
ifications shall be the same as those required of 
teachers in the same field. 

“The age limit established for regular teach- 
ers shall not act as a bar in consideration of 
eligibility for the position of annual substitutes. 


“Health, vigor and physical condition suf- 
ficient for anticipated service shall be deter- 
mined by physical examination. 

“Teaching service, recency, success, scope, 


professional training above required minimum, 
scholastic preparation, and physica] condition,” 
shall all be considered. 

The law provides for the District of Colum 
It is, therefore, 
necessary to employ a certain number of per 


bia only 24 annual substitutes. 


diem substitutes. ‘The amount deducted from 


the pay of an absent teacher is the same, 
whether her place is taken by an annual sub 
stitute or by a per diem substitute. However, 
as there are no appropriations for the pay of 
per diem substitutes, the actual money deducted 
from the regular teacher must be used for this 
purpose. Per diem substitutes are paid, there- 


fore, by the day for the actual days they work 


have information from other 
cities on the question of substitutes’ pay, Dr. 
Ballou telegraphed fifteen and received replies 


vy telegram as listed below 


In order to 


} 


City 
Rate for Rate for 
Elementary High 
Schools Schools 
Baltimore, Maryland $3.00 $5.00 
“Daily pay elementary substi 
tutes, three dollars; junior high 
three fifty; senior high, five.” 
Buffalo, New York....... 5.00 6.00 
“Grade substitutes who are nor 
mal school graduates receive five 
dollars a day; high school sub 
stitutes, six dollars.” 
Chicago, Illinois ........ 7.00 9.00 
“Elementary substitutes paid 
seven dollars per day; high 
school substitutes, nine dollars 
per day.” 
Cincinnati, Ohio ‘ 5.00 7.0 
“Daily pay substitutes elemen 
tary, five dollars; high schools 
seven dollars.” 
Cleveland, Ohio 5.00—-7.00 6.00-8.W0 
“Elementary substitutes, mini 
mum, five dollars; maximum 
seven dollars; high school, mini 
imum, six dollars; maximum, 
eight dollars, depending on ex 
perience,” 
Des Moines, Iowa. 450-6.50 4.50-6.50 


“Four fifty to six fifty, accord 
ing to training and experience 
same in elementary and high 
Detroit, Michigan ‘ 7.00 8.00 
“Elementary, seven dollars per 
(Continued on Page 138) 
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enty PART OF A CROWD AT A FOOTBALL GAME. SOUTH SIDE OF STAND, HIGH SCHOOL, CHARLESTON, W. VA 
| High School Stadi f Charl West Virgini 
| High School Stadium o arleston, VVest Virginia 
ys : H. E. Weber, Superintendent of Schools, Charleston 
1 sing tide of popularity of school and school congestion, with the slow proportional was no more room to erect wooden bleachers 
ties is not entirely due to the awak inerease in school funds, left little money avail- and the capacity had been reached in the most 
the people for clean competi able to complete the project then. Mr. Walton important high school games. Besides, some of 
i Football was probably never more Venable, one of the board members and an en the bleachers would soon need replacing, due 
1904 when steps were taken  gineer, offered to contribute his services, and to exposure. The Board of Education was in 
,’ h ought before Congress to under his personal direction the field was sufi- the midst of a building program and could not 
me The aetion of President ciently graded and fenced to admit of plaving in’ spare funds necessary to erect stands of a nature 
“ ir ed football for the real judgment 1918. It was named Laidley Field in honor of that the demand required 
i f t \ n people Mr. George S. Laidley, superintendent of All of these points were well understood by 
n in those days was being parti schools for over thirty years, one of the leaders most of the progressive citizens of Charleston. 
by people who did not know in the movement They called a meeting and proposed to the board 
thi me and had seen it played but very little Laidley Field was popular from the outset and that they would form a stock company and build 
Len ise of their unwillingness to the wooden bleachers wer taxed to capacity a stadium subject to the approval of the board 
because there was no oppor during the first season Work in grading and <A committee was appointed to frame the de 
ion en t attend Facilities at our feneing kept progressing and in the fall of 1919 tatls The Charleston High School Stadium 
tie fields were usually so limited as a econerete stand was erected to accommodate Corporation was formed to sell sufficient stock 
- late only the student bodies and 3000. This capacity was more than double the to build a concrete stand. The corporation was 
aye popularity of the game was neces largest crowd that had ever witnessed a game to finance the football season and from the sur 
; ' ned to school adherents only An in Charleston and was the first structure of its plus they were to pay six per cent interest on 
| f not care to sit in a temporary, kind in West Virginia It is 280 feet long and all outstanding stock and retire as much stock 
den bleacher on a wintry day, or sixteen rows high It may be of interest to as possible each year. When the stand is paid 
4 tar deep in mud or snow to learn to note that it was upon this field in 1919 that for it is to become the property of the Board of 
thi e and its intrieate plays. The big little Center College electrified the football world Education; a lease for 25 vears was given the 
> gam e played on leased fields, usually base bv defeating West Virginia University the week corporation to accomplish this purpose 
: na it ere inadequately arranged after the latter had conquered Prineeton This The idea was enthusiastically received by the 
2 nd did not allow a close enough game placed Center College on the foothall map people. Plans were drawn for a reinforced con 
. ew f ttract the general publie and created a desire in Charleston for an crete stadium, 402 feet long, 38 rows high and 
| : ils soon began to realize the annual college game. The annual college game having a rear elevation of over 40 feet. The 
1 other | ee )) ng the games on the eampus was obtained, a classic between West Virginia capacity was to be 10,280 divided into eleven 
ay, Dr. ne ng proper seating. After the ex- and Washington-and-Lee universities. The at- sections. The field would then aecommodate | 
replies Harvard, stadia. bowls, and mod-_ tendance at high school games rapidly increased nearly 14,000 persons and eliminate all wooden 
j rr od thletie fields were established and the addition of wooden bleachers raised the stands. 
Rete fer t niversities. The publie, com eapacity from 4600 in 1919 to 9500 in 1925 At Early in June a contract was let the Rust 
High mmodated in extensive stands, this date the junior high schools of the city Engineering Co., of Pittsburgh, for completion 
san pat ned to like out-door collegiate were attracting as many spectators to their on September twentieth. The last concrete was 
| | hecame eager for games games as used to witness college games here ten poured on that day. The contract price for the 
tagion spread to high schools In Years previous; stand alone was $54,000 This ineluded the 
“ high schools had athletic fields. Besides the football tield, a quarter mile cin building of a club house under the stand, which 
‘ pment. conerete stands and ecom- der track had been built to accommodate the contains four locker rooms with a total floor 
rovt modations for the spectators were track and field teams of the city schools. At area of 24,000 square feet, a shower room with 
“ ! Charleston, West Virginia, the close of the schoo! term the field was very twelve showers, toilets, and a small emergency 
\ is not in the list of the select few. generously opened to the public for baseball room or office. The structure is two stories 
“ being plaved wherever a field could This was to serve a community need without high, reinforced concrete frame, partitioned 
— the season and roped off. The additional expense to the community An with hollow tile and stuecoed. The floors are 
i lueation readily foresaw that a per- organized amateur Twilight League of twelve also reinforced. Besides the work included in 
600-80 & may hould be obtained to promote in teams plays a game each evening during the the general contract, there were heating, light 
‘ lerest " thleties. With a progressive summer. Seldom do less than 300 and very jing, and plumbing contracts. There was added 
ei M) VAVS enthusiastically support often 1000 spectators attend these games. No a concrete walkway fourteen feet wide running 
I concluded to purchase ten acres admission is charged and the league pays noth the full length in front of the stand and sepa 
+ 50-6.50 noid mit $45,000. It was located about ing for the use of the grounds rated from the field by a six-foot wire Cyclone 
h schoo The ground was After the football season of 1923 it was evi fence. This keeps spectators off the playing 
d considerable grading. The dent that something must be done to furnish field. Near the entrance under the stand there 
g 00 1) 


pid and the accompanying additional accommodatior for football There was built a ticket office and concession boot! 
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VIEWS OF THE STADIUM~— LEFT 


and near one end two toilets that accommodate 
about twenty people. All of these structures 
have concrete floors and stuccoed tile walls. All 
are roofed. 

The seats for the stand are a departure from 
the customary. They are low benches fixed to 
sit on the concrete risers. When not in use 
they are stored on four large open platforms 
built of concrete between the columns and fif- 
teen feet off the ground. The benches are 
lowered to these platforms through trap doors 
in the deck of the stand. In that way thev are 
kept out of the weather nine months of the 
year, thereby increasing their life correspond 
ingly. There are a thousand of these benches 
and their cost was not included in the general 
All of these items brought the total 
cost of the project to approximately $66,000. 


eontract. 


That the project would be a success was 
demonstrated during the first season. From 
the dedication game between Charleston and 
Morgantown high schools early in October to 
the final game on Thanksgiving Day the at 
tendance was always good. After paying the 
interest on the outstanding stock, the corpora 
tion in December, 1924, retired $6125 of the 
stock and withheld $1500 to be used toward 
building a new cinder track. At this rate the 
structure will pay for itself in about eight or 
ten years. 

In the meanwhile the people ot Charleston 
have an excellent field for any kind of athletics 
and pageants, and they have a direct interest 
in the activities that are held there. In the 
fall of 1925, besides the complete high school 
and junior high school schedules, there were two 
stellar major attractions, West Virginia Uni 
Washington-and-Lee and the Uni 
versity of Kentucky vs. Virginia Military In 
stitute. 

There has been no effort or spirit on the part 


of the Stadium Corporation to misuse or com- 


versity vs. 


mercialize their lease-hold. On the contrary, 


there is a more personal interest in the welfare 
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NEW STAND SEATING 10,500; RIGHT: 











of the teams than ever before. Courtesy to the 


visitors is more pronounced. On one occasion 
last fall a local company entertained a visiting 


Most of the 


stockholders are not even anxious for the inter- 


team during their stay in the city. 
est on their stock. Some would have donated 
their amounts as cheerfully as they purchased 
stock. They do want fair, clean playing from 
their boys on the field and the influence of this 
demand is keenly felt by the players. 

The balance wheel of this spirit is governed 
by a clause in the agreement between the 
stadium company and the board of education, 


FIRST CONCRETE STAND SEATING 3,000 


HIGH SCHOOL, CHARLESTON, W. VA 


which gives the latter the right to assume con- 
trol at any time by retiring the outstanding 
stock and thereby closing the lease hold. The 
spirit of every one concerned in the project is 
best described by the legend on the dedicatory 
tablet over the entrance 

“Ereeted in 1924 by the Charleston High 
School Stadium Corporation in appreciation of 
the excellent spirit of the C. H. S. teams of the 
past; dedicated to the promotion of clean ath 
leties by teams of the future and to the encour 
agement of good sportsmanship among the 


spectators.” 


Making a Reserve Fund of the 


School Board Journal 
Harold W. Smith, Glendale, Ariz. 


The idea of indexing articles appearing in 
the School Board Journal, to make them more 
readily available for future use first occurred 
to me about a year ago when I had occasion to 
look through back numbers of the magazine in 
search of material on the subject under con 
sideration, but at the expense of considerable 
time spent in looking through forty or more 
numbers of the magazine, accumulated during 
the previous four years. The volume and qual- 
itv of material found convinced me that time 
spent in listing and indexing articles in the 
magazine would be repaid with interest. 

I went through 
baek numbers of the magazine and listed arti 


The system is very simple. 


cles on 4”x6” cards according to subject dealt 
with. The cards were then filed alphabetically. 
One or two illustrations will serve to make the 
system plain. Turning to “S” in the index and 
selecting two cards marked “Superintendence”™ 
we find articles listed as follows 
Superintendence 


Mi Yr. Page 

The Superintendent .as a Subordinate 
sees Him . Aug 22 49 
Salaries of Rural Superintendents Nov. ‘22 48 


Pe mn 
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Finding and Holding a Small Town Su 

perintendency Mar 2 48 
Superintendents Old and New Mar 2: 50 
Phe Superintendent and the Small 

School April ‘2 4) 
Duties and Restrictions of a City Su 

perintendent April é 43 
The Superintendent's Relation te his 

Board Aug 23 37 
A Budget of Advice for Young Village 

Superintendents Sept 2 4 
Function of the. Superintendent in The 

ory and Pracfice Oct 23 4 
Ethical and Business Voliey of the 

Superintendent No 23 17 
Training and Experience of New Eng 

land Superintendents Mar 24 HM) 
Department of Superintendence at Chi 

cago Apri 24 1) 
High Spots in the Chicago Meeting April 24 57 
The Selection of a Superintendent June ‘24 36 


There are other cards on this same subject, 
but this will suffice to show the system used. 
Articles are listed according to content rather 
than by author. Some articles are listed in 
more than one place. For instance, the second 
article above is also listed under “Salaries” 


The ecards are kept in a small box which is 
readily accessible. | make it a practise to list 
articles as they are read, or immediately before 
filing the magazine. Articles which do not 
appear to have any particular value to me for 
future use are not. listed. 


Of almost equal importance with the listing 
of articles is the matter of filing the magazine 
uWway so that it will be readily accessible Phe 
magazine is so large as to make an unwieldy 
volume when several numbers are bound te 
gether. The following plan for filing the maga 
zines away unbound has proven satisfactory 
| had the manual training boys make a section 
of shelf 28” long, 16” high, and 11” deep and 
divide it into ten spaces 214” wide by upright 
partitions 8.” thiek. Six magazines will fit 
readily into one of these compartments, allow 
ing ample room to remove or replace the maga 
zine freely yet being sufticiently compact to 
Keep them upright on the shelf. This provides 


space for sixty numbers of the magazine, cov 


ering a period of five vears. The seetions are 


labeled as, “Jan. to June, 1922”. and the maga 


zines are placed in regular order making it very 


‘ | s 
easy to locate and remove any number desired. 
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Coffin & Coffin, Architects, New York, N. Y 


Better School Architecture in Towns 
and Small Cities 


H. Errol Coffin, B.S., A.I.A., New York 


Inasmuch as the schools erected in the _ tells 


of a boy who detined 


the equator 


as “a 


smaller cities and towns far exceed in numbers menagerie lion running around the earth.” 


the schools in larger cities, their architectural There has been in the last twenty vears, great 
influence is widespread and therefore worthy progress and change in school construction, 


of consideration. planning and administration. 


These improve 


Because of the relatively small remuneration ments, now recognized as standards, have be 


as individual commissions, or 
political or loeal influence, these schools, with — seril 


ed here. They have, 


however, 


as a result of come so well known that they need not be de 
made the 


few exceptions, have not been designed by the  architect’s problem move difticult, thereby neces 


better trained and equipped architects, which  sitating greater thought and ingenuity to pro 
may account for their usual mediocre results. duce a building both workable in all detail and 

What more benign influence to develop good at the same time attractive. This does not 
taste and an appreciation of beauty could be necessarily mean elaboration of detail or ex 


desired than a well designed, decorated and pensive ornamentation 


furnished school in attractive surroundings? tion, scale, and design relative to location. 


rather proper fenestra 


This influence daily and involuntarily affects Classroom windows grouped as they should be 


our future citizens in their most impressionable make the structure difficult to handle architee 


and imaginative period of youth. This impres-  tura 


llv. There is no indigenous architecture in 


sionistie tendeney is aptly illustrated by that which great groups of windows are pleasing. 
well known schoolmaster, Angelo Patri, which This no doubt accounts 
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exotic Tudor style so prevalent in our city 
schools. It may be said that the classroom is 
the unit that properly expresses the character of 
the building, and should be in evidence. This 
no doubt is true of a grade school, but is not ap 
plicable to modern high schools where the rooms 


f special instruction and administration fre 


2) 
quently exceed the classrooms. 

There have been developed so many requisites 
of plan arrangement that very frequently one or 
more serve as an aesthetic antidote to others. 
Orientation is a great factor in this respect, 
directly influencing the plan and design of all 
the structures illustrated—as it should in all 
schools. 

A :ecent popular appellation of the word 
school is “plant”. This term seems exceedingly 
obnoxious. It is conceded that administration 
and system are necessary, but do not call the 


school, or make it a “plant”, which is synony 
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mous with “factory”, even though countlegg 














































schools have that appearance. A great many 
of the children will go into the factory at an 
early age, without bringing the factory to school, 
The school is the house of the child during 
most of his hours awake and should have a more 
homelike atmosphere than is customary. The 
average small school apes that of the city and is 
generally too monumental or large in scale. 
The most vital factor relative to appearance 
is the evolution of a design for a building that 
fits the physical and artistic conditions of the 
site and locality, i. e., to really put up a build- 
ing that looks as if it belonged in its location. 
Frequently the very factors such as irregularity 
of contour or orientation are assets if intellee- 
tual study is used in solving the problem. It 
is, however, next to impossible to design a school 
of the type discussed, on a large plot in a small 
city, or in a rural or suburban district, with a 
flat roof. The roof should be of the pitched type 


for the building to appear happy in its surround- 
ings. The smaller the building, and the more 
natural the site, the more pertinent this be- 
comes. 

When a school of fine architecture is attained, 
to complete the ensemble necessitates well main 
tained lawns, play spaces, walks, judicious plant- 
ing, and eare of trees and shrubs. 
HICKSVILLE — HICKSVILLE, 


The Hicksville school is located on an eleven 





acre plot, which is ideal from a standpoint of 
plot development. The plot is level and regu- 
lar, with a loamy top soil and excellent gsub- 
drainage, owing to an underlying strata of 
sand and gravel. 

The size and contour of the plot allowed the 
architects to plan a building with a _ long 
rambling facade of low effect, and at the same 
time to provide for future extensions without 
sacrificing the development of the athletic field 
at the rear. An athletic field is an important 


en nee 


and necessary adjunct to a central school in a 
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DETAILS, HICKSVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, HICKSVILLE, L. IL, N. ¥. Coffin & Coffin, Architects, New York, N. Y 
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SARATOGA SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


small town, and this site, because of the nature 
of its soil, could be developed at a low cost with 
ample room for football field, baseball diamond, 
tennis courts, playgrounds, ete. 

The building is of stueeo, inasmuch as sand 
and gravel are so prevalent in this section of 
Long Island. This is not only an economical 
factor, but most buildings seem to appear 
better when made of a local material. 

In planning the building it was necessary to 
provide for good school administration, and at 
the same time provide for community use of 
the auditorium and gymnasium. ‘These were 
placed at either end of the front facade, and 
may be completely segregated from the school 
when used for community purposes, as these 
wings are not only segregated in plan, but are 
supplied by independent heating systems. 

The building is entirely fireproof in construc 
tion, with exterior in Portland cement stucco. 
Foundations are of concrete. Exterior bear 
ing walls of brick and hollow tile. 

Floor covering is 14” standard naval specifi 
eation battleship linoleum, applied directly to 
the conerete slabs, with the exception of the 
gymnasium which is of maple; and foyers and 
stair halls which are of colored Spanish tiles. 

The heating and ventilating plant is steam, 
in combination with a system of units in vari 
ous rooms. 

The building was erected at a unit cost of 
forty-five cents per cubic foot, or a total cost 
of $294,263.18. Based on the estimated pupil 
capacity, the cost was about $660 per pupil. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Charles L. Mosher, Superintendent of Schools. 
Coffin & Coffin, Architects, 

New York, N. Y. 

The new Saratoga Springs high school, which 
was occupied for the first time in December, 
1924, offers a number of points of unusual in- 
terest to schoolmen in general and to architects 
in particular. 

The site selected was irregular in shape, 
bounded by three streets but with two of them 
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Coffin & Coffin, Architects, New York, N. Y 


ENTRANCE DETAIL, SARATOGA SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Coffin & Coffin, Architects, New York, N. Y 
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meeting at an angle quite a bit greater than 90 
degrees. The site gave the architects a consid- 
erable problem since it was not as large as 
would have been desirable for a building to ae 
commodate upwards of a thousand pupils. 

The architects were selected after a tentative 
competition. For this each was supplied with a 
schedule showing the pedagogical needs which 
were to be met by the city. This schedule and 
analysis were made as complete as possible and 
the architects were asked to provide a building 
suitable for the site offered and of a capacity of 





about a thousand pupils. The board of edueation 
after the most careful deliberation and after 
explanation and presentation of plans by the 
architects concerned, selected Messrs. Coffin and 
Coftin. It seemed quite clear that their plans 
were not only attractive in appearance, adequate 
in What they furnished, successful in interior 
arrangement, lighting, ete., but that the plans 
made the fullest use of the irregular site. It 





seemed that these plans would give a building 
meeting the very latest approved standards, ful- 
filling the local needs of the building, and at 
the same time furnishing an attractive and suit 
able structure from the standpoint of appear 
ance and position upon the plot. 














x. ; It was evident that this matter was given 

careful consideration for the final plan places 

MAIN CORRIDOR DETAIL, SARATOGA SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y the main sections of the building facing the axis 
Coffin & Coffin, Architects, New York Y 


of the large angle at which Lake Avenue and 
Regent Street meet, with a wing as one faces 

the building to the right on Regent Street, an 
P ; other to the left on Lake Avenue, and a wing 
from the Lake Avenue part along Marion Place, 
giving a modified U-shaped building with a 
maximum of light and air. The architects have 
accomplished this, leaving considerable lawn 
space. The front of the building is 56 feet from 
the sidewalk and on the Marion Place side 40 
feet is left: a little less is found on Lake 


Avenue and Regent Street, but with a fine lawn 
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and conerete sidewalks and coping, with well- 
y / ‘ placed shrubbery and other decorative features, 
the building now presents a most attractive 


appearance, 
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Among the important features perhaps the 








first to be mentioned is the auditorium, which is 


oa 
- te CAN a on the ground floor on the Lake Avenue wing 
| -! an oe | of 


STFMat: ~ 





. he building, with a capacity of more than 
eight hundred. The room has proved to be al 


< 
“th Th nom most perfect acoustically and its proportions 


are such that it is most attractive to speakers 


= Ser Ment and useful for any type of entertainment. 
Balancing the auditorium in the Regent 
. Street wing is a fine gymnasium, also on the 
ground floor. There is no basement in_ the 
SARATOGA SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOI building except that small section where the 





boilers are found, in the center, and a room de- 








voted to the high sehool yvmnasium lockers and 
showers. 



































FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
SARATOGA SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y Coffin & Coffin, Architects, New York, N. Y 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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NORTHPORT UNION HIGH SCHOOL, NORTHPORT, 


One of the important elements in the arrange- 
ment of the building is in connection with the 
provision for wardrobe space. Upon each of 
the three floors two wardrobe rooms are pro 
vided, one for boys and one for girls. These 
rooms are commodious and are not separated 
from the wide hallways at all. It has been 
found that this arrangement makes special su 
pervision unnecessary. To have large open 
spaces of this sort instead of the cramped cloak 
rooms often found and instead of the complete 
concentration which is sometimes caused by lo 
cating all wardrobe facilities in the basement 
is a very noticeable advantage in the operation 
of the school. The arrangement leaves the hall 
ways clear, which facilitates change of classes 
and general movement and concentrates the 
pupils for wardrobe purposes in a number of 
large groups. These groups are not too large 
The arrangement 


type of small 


for convenience or operation, 
avoids the bad features of any 
cloakroom connected directly with each class- 
room. The operation of the school 


indicate that this 


seems 10 


scheme is more suecessful 


than any other vet devised. 


The building contains an unusually com 
modious suite of science laboratories, including 
a lecture room, as well as large rooms for the 
commercial department. Two study halls are 
provided and the library, situated at the Very 
center of the building, at the front on the mid 
dle floor, also accommodates some forty pupils 


not in recitation. 

The Hoors are Conerete, with a mastic eover 
ing, which makes them noiseless and gives an 
excellent They 


users 


appearance. have not become 


smooth and seem to particularly satis 


factory. 

Manual training shops are provided on the 
ground floor, while on the top floor are rooms 
for domestic science and domestic art, includ 
ing a model suite. Connected with the princi 
pal’s office and the gymnasium, on the ground 
floor, is the health room, devoted to the purposes 
of medical inspection and other health activities. 

The opening of the school was the oceasion of 
receiving gifts from many of the civic, educa 
tional, and patriotic organizations of the city 
as an expression of their interest in education 
and in the young people who would use the 
building. The health room was furnished com 
plete both as to furniture and apparatus and 
ejuipment, by the American Red Cross. The 
domestic science suite was furnished complete 


ia. 35 Os 


by the Parent 


nished by the 


clock was given by 


memorial, and a Hag 
number of flags for the auditorium, as 


CNTRANCE 
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Teacher Association. 


NORTHPORT UNION HIGH SCHOOL, NORTHPORT 
Architects, New York, N { 


Coffin 
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The teach 
ers’ room, whieh is next the library, was fur 
Women’s Club, 


an interested citizen 


A 


for the building, and a 
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Coffin & Coffin, Architects, New York, N. Y. 


a evyclorama and stage curtain were provided by 
different groups of people. 

Probably the most striking thing about the 
building is one which would be quite unnoticed 
by any except teachers or administrators, and 


that is the ease of operation. Its somewhat pe 
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culiar shape and arrangement, instead of being 
an embarrassment in this particular seems to 
be an advantage; at any rate, there has been 
little difficulty, in fact, there has been no diffi 
culty on account of transfer of pupils at change 
It was 
quite surprising to those in charge of the school 
to have it operate so successfully and smoothly 


of classes, dismissal and other times. 


from the very beginning, a fact which speaks 
volumes for the excellence of arrangement and 
for the thought and care given by the architects 
to matters so often neglected. 

The building was erected at a unit price of 
thirty-five cents per cubic foot, or a total cost 
of $414,839.59. 
pupil capacity, the cost was $550 per pupil. 
GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL, NORTHPORT, 

i Eos Be 
The school at Northport, L. I., N. Y., was de 


signed from careful study of present and future 


On the basis of the estimated 


school needs, and the need of the community 
for a building that could be used for general 
The site has a slight elevation 
north of 


town purposes. 


above the street, and faces slightly 
west. 

In ideal 
very important factor, and of all 


from the southeast is best. 


planning, orientation is a 
lights, that 
Because of this, all 


school 


classrooms were placed on the easterly elevation, 
the 
westerly side. 


and auditorium and gymnasium on the 

The school is a combination grade and high 
school, and these have been completely separated 
by the placing of all grade rooms at one end of 
the building, and the high school at the other 
end. 

The kindergarten is used by smaller children, 
who should not be forced to mix with the grades, 
and so was placed at the southerly end, adjacent 
to the grade wing. It is completely equipped 
with separate toilets, wardrobes, store rooms, 
ete., and has a delightful southern and western 
exposure, with a bay window, all of which are 
In floor plan, 
an alcove classroom has been provided adjacent 
to the main 
teacher to separate the more advanced pupils. 


desirable in kindergarten work. 
kindergarten room, enabling the 


All grade classrooms are provided with ward 
robes of the disappearing door type, and the 
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NORTHPORT HIGH SCHOOL, 


Coffin & Coffin, Architec 


high school portion has locker space adjacent 
to the main corridors. 

The 
placed adjacent to each other, and form a com 
the end of 
The commercial department also is combined 


domestic science and arts rooms are 


plete unit at the high school wing. 
in a complete unit, affording ideal school ad 
ministration. 


The gymnasium and auditorium are at the 
front of the building, and easily accessible for 
The arrangement is very 
that the 


community purposes. 


economical, in one central entrance 


foyer serves as a common entrance for audi- 
torium, gymnasium, and school building. The 
gymnasium has permanent bleachers on three 


sides of the room, affording ample seating ca 
pacity for athletic contests such as basketball, 
The 


with motion picture 


ete. auditorium is completely equipped 
booth, modern stage light- 
ing including footlights, proscenium arch lights, 
Kliegl plugs, ete., and is also provided with or 


chestra space at front of stage. 
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CORRIDOR DETAILS, NORTHPORT UNION HIGH SCHOOL, NORTHPORT, L. I., N. Y. 
Coffin & Coffin, Architects, New York, N. Y. 


alien feed 


NORTHPORT, L. L., N. Y 
ts, New York, N. Y 


The building is of fireproof construction, and 


exterior is of red face brick, with cast stone 
trimming. 
The ventilating system is the 


direct-indirect steam plant, with a central fan 


heating and 
blower and all heating apparatus is governed by 
a thermostatic control. 

The 


standard 


with a 
intercommunicat- 
ing telephone system, electric fire alarm ap- 
paratus, fire lines, hose racks, ete. 


school is completely equipped 


time clock system, 


The building was erected at a unit cost of 
forty three cents per cubie foot, or a total cost 
of $359,876.00. On the basis of the estimated 
pupil capacity, the cost was $600 per pupil. 

OWEGO HIGH SCHOOL, OWEGO, N. Y. 

The new high school at Owego, N. Y., was 
opened for school purposes in the fall of 1924. 
The restricted area of the site, together with 
its location, presented difficult problems in pro- 
school planning in conjunction 


curing good 


with good architecture. 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL, OWEGO HIGH SCHOOL, OWEGO, N. Y. 
Coffin & Coffin, Architects, New York, N. Y. 
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OWEGO HIGH SCHOOL, QOWEGO, N., Y 


The school property is bounded on two sides 


by streets—the building facing north on the 


more prominent street. The other street has 
enormous shade trees which form a veritable 
light barrier. Such factors precluded the plac 
ing ot classrooms on these facades, and there 
fore the administration on the first floor, and 
laboratory on the second floor (with auxiliary 
overhead lighting) were placed in the front of 
the building, and the auditorium at the side. 
The result was well lighted classrooms and a 
most interesting appearance 

In Owego, and throughout the surrounding 
country, the most interesting buildings were 
erected during the Greek Revival Period. Con 
sequently, this influenced the design of the new 
school as will be noted by an examination of 
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the front entrance and cornice. 
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pleasing harmonious design was the result inas 
much as good architecture has been combined 
with practical economical construction. 

The planning and location of the schoolrooms 
take into eareful consideration the particular 
requirements of that city and adjoining 
country side. Owego is the center of an agricul- 
tural section, with dairying and stock raising 
as the principal occupation. For this reason the 
agricultural shops and auxiliary rooms were of 
great importance, and 


were carefully placed 


where access could be obtained directly from 
the schoolyard. 

The building is of slow-burning or semi-fire- 
construction. All corridors, 


proof entrances, 


stairways, etec., are fireproof. Classroom con 

struction is of wood beams with rough floor and 

Roof framing is of 
a eo — 2 — 

rr —e 


finished maple flooring. 
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BASEMENT PLAN 


OWEGO HIGH SCHOOL, OWEGO, N. Y. Coffin & Coffin, Architects, New 








FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


Coffin & Coffin, Architects, New York, N. Y 
wood. All 
tected from fire by 
applied over wire lath. 


floor and ceiling beams are pro 
work, 
Foundations are of 


three-coat plaster 


concrete, and all exterior and bearing walls are 
of brick and hollow tile construction. 

The building is heated and ventilated by 
direct-indirect heating system, using a central 
fan. 

The school is equipped with best type of sani 
tary toilets and drinking fountains, a standard 
program clock, electric fire alarm system, fire 
lines and hose racks, and numerous other appli 
anees which characterize modern schools. 

The building was erected at a unit cost of 
thirty-two cents per cubic foot, or a total cost 
of $259,604.00. Based on the estimated pupil 
eapacity, the cost was approximately $500 per 
pupil. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


| A Standard Elementary School Building 
Adopted by Cleveland 


George M. Hopkinson, Architect of the Cleveland Board of Education 


The board of education of the city school dis applicable to the adopted plan This can be 





trict of Cleveland has recently adopted standard done without materially affecting the object to 


building plans for a 30-room elementary schoo be attained and, it is safe to sav, without any 





building, which are expected to considerably re appreciable difference in cost. 


duce building costs. Previous to the adoption In any event, in many cases, certain minor 





ot the plans, a study was made by the writer ot AUDITORIUM changes will have to be made In the buildings 


CORRIDOR 








the various types of structures erected in the due to variations at the various sites, different 


past and a great deal of helpful information conditions of approaches and surroundings, all 


; was collected and used in the preparation of the 





of which must be made to conform to the grades 
recommendations for the standard building and conditions of the various locations pur 


chased. 


Types of Elementary Schools Already Erected 


adopted. 


The general idea of adopting a standard 
| 














building is to speed construction, to save pro enh Gaetan It would seem beneficial before proceeding 
duction costs of designs, to permit of quantity GORDON SCHOOL with the discussion of the suggested building to 
purchasing, to pre vide buildings to suit the de FIG.1 comment on the many different types of elemen 
velopment of the needs of education with some 

degree of uniformity, and to save capital out r meee 


lay and operating funds provided for the cits | 
P P | cR AUDITORIUM 
school district. 











The idea is an admirable one but not alto 





gether new in the Cleveland system, and during 
past years various types have been adopted at — 





different periods for certain periods of time to 








take care of the then existing needs of educa 
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| tion. Several types were duplicated many times, — a1 ae 




















SOLID RECTANGLE WITHOUT AUDITORIUM 











others less frequently; and there appears to . M : 

; te SOLID RECTANGLE WITH AUDITORIV GLADSTONE SCHOOL 
i have been a marked tendency at the different ANTHONY WAYNE TOO, FIG.> 

periods to establish the physical requirements = - 





for educational needs on a uniform basis 
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It is reasonable to presume now that to save CR CR amd 

money by the procedure proposed that no harm eS a : 

will result to education, but on the other hand rq R oR cricr 
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education should benefit through a certain de 
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uniformity during the period through 























































which present ideas will be maintained. Lu “SY Seuny 
Standard tion need not mean necessarily 
. " 1 99 5 . > — —_— 
| that the city ‘i be “rubber stamped” by multi or ce CR oR 
plication of the accepted idea, because in this 
respect it would be a certain detriment to edu = Ko 





cation from an aesthetic point of view if too 
many duplications were made of the same ex 























terior architectural treatment. Of course, it is 
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MEMORIAL SCHOOL 
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possible to obviate this by preparing additional 





designs of different architectural styles made 
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HENRY - Ww. LONGFELLOW SCHOOL 


FIG. 5 
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TWO STGRIES-~NO BASEMENT 


PAUL REVERE SCHOOL 
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ryPES Ot 
tary school buildings erected in the Cleveland 
system. By different is meant the general plan 
arrangement of the component parts as well as 
the kind, number, and relation of one to the 
other of those components. 

The accompanying plans show the different 
expressions and ideas of different architects and 
educators extending over a period of more than 
60 years, and an investigation reveals some very 
interesting features in the evolution of school 
houses both as to plan and materials of con 
struction used. It is the benefit of past ideas, 
together with the visualization of new ideas and 
requirements that helps materially in the for 
mation of recommendations tor a new standard. 

The first Cleveland schools consisted of ree- 
tangular blocks in plan, with center corridors 
of medium width. Later came the rectangular 
block buildings with wide center corridors large 
enough for assembly purposes, the second-floor 
corridor containing a light well to provide light 
from a skylight above, to the first floor below. 

After this, several buildings of rectangular 
shape were again built with narrow corridors. 
Some of audi 
torium built within the main walls and a gym 
nasium in the basement. 

Later 


these buildings contained an 


there followed buildings of 
shapes including the “E” type of the Empire 
school, the oblique wing type of the Rawlings 
school, the one-story type of the Brett Memorial 
school, the combined H-E type of the Longfel- 


low school, and the “U” type of the Paul Revere 
school. 


various 


Buildings of the first group were built of non- 
fireproof construction, consisting of wood joist 
floors and wooden stairways. The only exits 
‘rom the classrooms were into the corridors lead- 
ing to the wooden stairways; no fire escapes of 
any kind were provided. It is of interest to note 
that of late years thousands of dollars have been 
spent to make all these buildings as safe as pos- 
sible for occupancy by providing an exterior 
iron fire escape from every classroom and To 
placing many wooden stairways with fire-resist- 





H-TYPE 
CENTER PORTION - 3 STORIES 


FIG.6. 

















WINGS-2 STORIES 


FIG.8 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL BUILDINGS STUDIED BY THE AUTHOR. 


ing material. A peculiar fact about these origi 
nal buildings is that many were built with the 
corridor at a different from that of the 


classrooms which they served and this necessi 


level 


tated several Steps outside the classroom doors 
to reach the classroom level. 

The ceiling height of the rooms was consider- 
ably in excess of the needs, and the classrooms 
were a great deal larger than is considered to 
Many build 


ings were built with windows on two sides of the 


day, by some, a proper sized room. 


rooms and this arrangement, which, according 
to present practice is considered a defect, is 
also to be found in buildings of a later group. It 
has been found necessary in some cases to block 
some of the openings to save the eyesight of the 
children from the glare of the light. 

All buildings were provided with basements 
under their entire area. These basements con- 


tained the furnaces, coal 
toilet 


Was most ly 


storage space, and 
facilities, and the balance of the space 


wasted. All 


structed with pitehed slate roofs with dormer 


buildings were con 
embellishments, all of which are a considerable 
source of expense each year for upkeep and re- 
pairs. Heating, and what ventilating it may 
have afforded, was always in the form of hot air 
from furnaces, supplied to the rooms through 
vertical brick flues by gravity. 

When the rectangular building of the Gordon 
type (Fig. 1) was evolved, the main new feature 
uppears to be the enlarged central corridor, 
This corri- 
dor presumably was to serve as assembly hall 
on the first floor. 


flanked on all sides by classrooms. 


Whatever the idea may have 
been for adopting this arrangement, presuming 
that the school was operated on a straight class- 
room basis, it was a step backward from the 
point of view of economy from the original 
scheme. This large central hall appears to have 
been the first attempt at providing an assembly 
hall, and schemes to take care of assembly re- 
quirements followed by reducing somewhat the 
size of the center hall (retaining the same shape, 
however, for corridor purposes) and construct 


ing over the entire area of the building on the 
third floor, one large room to be used for as- 
sembly purposes. 

This arrangement did not appear to be the 
correct. solution of the problem, so the next type 
of building, the Chesterfield school, (a dupli 
cate of Anthony Wayne school, Fig. 2) provided 
for both a narrow corridor and an adjoining 
auditorium on the first floor, with classrooms 
covering the entire area of the building on the 
This development again 
changed the number of square feet of floor area 


two upper floors. 
and cubie feet of building per pupil when con 
sidered on a per capita basis, but without ques 
tion it was a better planning arrangement than 
the previous two schemes. The auditorium in 
the Chestertield school was one story high like 
the adjoining corridor and classrooms. We 
have a further development of this same audi- 
torium idea in its relation to the general plan 
of the building at the Almira school, where the 
general scheme of the building is similar, except 
that the auditorium extends up to the ceiling 
of the second floor. This scheme again changes 
the number of cubie feet per capita necessary 
to construct the building. 

The Chestertield school (Fig. 2) can be con 
sidered more or less a modern building. Pre 
vious to its erection the evolution of heating 
and ventilating had been steady, so also methods 
of construction had progressed; there had been 
developed various fan systems of ventilation and 
fireproof construction. 

During later periods we find a variety of 
plans which represent the greatest extremes in 
idea, no doubt developed, however, on account 
of certain theories accepted for the solution of 
educational needs. We have, for instance, a 
plan differing entirely from those heretofore 
mentioned, expressed by the Rawlings school. 
The departure in layout here consists of a cen 
ter unit out of which branch two wings on either 
side at an obtuse angle. The corridors serve 
The other side of the 
corridor is a blank exterior wall, a part of the 


classrooms one side only. 
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center unit being taken up by the auditorium. 

Then again we have the departure expressed 
in the Empire school building which consists of 
a three-story “E” shaped building with the audi- 
torium formed by the eenter leg of the “lk” 
and the wings and main stem accommodating 
classrooms. 

The one-story type of building, developed to 
meet the needs of the educational administra- 
tors of that time, was the subject of a great deal 
of discussion and resulted in the construction 
of four buildings along the same lines. This 
type consisted of classrooms on one floor, lead- 
ing off from wide interior covered play courts 
which also served as corridors for the class- 
rooms. ‘The central portion between the two 
play courts constituted the auditorium (Fig. 4). 

The Ohio state law allows the use of non- 
fireproof roofs over buildings one story in 
heighth, subject to an additional exit being pro- 
vided to the exterior from each classroom, and 
these one-story buildings were so constructed. 
There seems to be a lack of complete agreement 
among school authorities as to the degree of 
merit of one-story buildings as compared with 
other types, apart from the debatable question 
of costs and the practical adaptation to certain 
theories of use. 


A building that has worked out somewhat 
satisfactorily from an educational point of view 
as expressed by the educational administrators 
is the H. W. Longfellow school (Fig. 5) planned 
along the lines of a combination “H” and “E” 
shaped building. The analysis of this combina- 
tion, as shown by the tabulations to be discussed 
later, proved just the opposite result from the 
point of view of economy of plan and cost. 
This building is two stories high and consists 
of a middle portion of classrooms from the cen- 
ter of which projects the auditorium and gym- 
nasium wing. At each end wings extend both 
to the front and rear of the main center unit. 
This building is the first attempt in providing 
a gymnasium over the auditorium, the gymna- 
sium in previous buildings generally having 
been provided in the form of a play room in the 
basement. 

The heating plant here is located outside of 
the main walls, the principle of which has been 
adopted in many previous buildings due to the 
fact that a then strict interpretation of the state 
laws prohibited the use of boilers within the 
main walls of a building when such boilers 
carry a pressure exceeding 35 pounds. It has 
been deemed advisable for many reasons to ex- 


THIRD FLOOR PLAN 
F1G.12 
SCHOOL 


ceed this pressure in the boiler plants of the 
Cleveland school system. 

The latest elementary buildings consist of the 
two-story “U” shape type represented by the 
Benj. Franklin, Moses Cleveland, and Paul Re- 
vere schools. (See Fig. 6.) These buildings 
have both an auditorium and a gymnasium 
along the front of the building contained within 
the “U” plan of the layout, as differentiated 
from the type that have these units projecting 
from the main stem of the building. No base- 
ment is provided, and the boiler plant is de- 
tached from the main building and located at 
the rear between the two wings. 

Several of the buildings 
chosen for comparison with standards recom 
mended by the Committee on 
Planning of the N. E. 
have been carefully studied. 


foregoing were 


Sech« 0K ylhouse 


A., and these analyses 


Description of the Types of Buildings Studied 
While a great deal of information has been 
collected for comparative purposes on every 
different type of building erected in the Cleve- 
land school system, it has been thought advis- 
able only to present data bearing upon a few of 
the representative types which differ materially 
from one another and of a sufficient number to 
make sure that a proper perspective of the en- 
tire school system will result. Buildings ac- 
tually erected in Cleveland are only considered 
at this point, together with two additional types 
which have not been erected but have been pre- 
pared in the form of sketch plans for showing 
the possibilities of new ideas and suggestions. 
The different types of buildings selected and 


their descriptions are as follows: 

Gordon School—Fig. 1. 
stories and 
auditorium, 

Anthony Wayne—Fig. 2. Rectangular type, three 
stories and basement, 21 standard classrooms, gym- 
nasium and auditorium. 

Gladstone—Fig. 3. Rectangular type, three stories 
and basement, 26 standard classrooms, two playrooms 

Brett Memorial—Fig. 4. One story type, no base 
ment, 34 standard classrooms, interior play courts and 
auditorium. 

H. W. Longfellow—Fig. 5 Combination H. & E. 
type, two stories, no basement, 22 standard class 
rooms, auditorium and gymnasium 

Paul Revere—Fig. 6. “U” type, two stories, no base 
ment, 32 standard classrooms, auditorium and gym 
nasium 

Suggested Type “E’’—Fig 7. Two stories, no base 
ment, 30 standard classrooms, auditorium and gym 
nasium 

Suggested Type “H’’—Fig §8. Three stories for 
center portion, two stories for wings, no basement, 
32 standard classrooms, auditorium and two gym 
nasiums. 


Rectangular type, two 
basement, 16 standard classrooms, no 


The above descriptions without question cover 
a sufficient variety of types to form the basis of 
study for the comparisons found in this article, 
as they cover almost every type that it is pos- 


sible to devise and still meet in any degree the 
requirements for an elementary building. It ig 
upon the best points in these buildings that 
many conclusions have been arrived at in 
the development of the “T” shaped building 
adopted. 

The following tabulation indicates the num- 
ber of cubic feet of building per classroom in 
each building placed in order of amount, this 
being an indication of economy of the respective 
buildings: 

Gordon coe e ee er ese eeeeee 
H. W. Longfellow........... 


i. epee 


55,850 cubic feet 
47,270 cubic feet 
40,000 cubic feet 
37,300 cubic feet 
33,330 cubic feet 
32,600 cubic feet 
31,870 cubic feet 
31,860 cubie feet 


TET ECOTER TT Tee 
Anthony Wayne............. 
ere ery etree 
Suggested type “H”......... 
Suggested type “EK”. 
Adopted Standard 


Cr” Wc s< 


Building 
30,300 cubic feet 
Type of Building Adopted 
Plan Arrangement: The plan arrangement 
of the building is based upon the principles of 
economy, so far as this is possible and at the 
same time provides additional units other than 
standard classrooms, the concentration of the 
various components, grouping of the building 
masses for minimum wall and roof surfaces, 
adaptability for mechanical requirements, and 
convenience of operating. 

The educational requests were based upon a 
special form of educational administration 
which has found expression in the suggestions 
made by the educational administrators for cer- 
tain physical features to be provided by their 
requirement schedule. 

Of all the plans considered, the conclusion has 
been arrived at that a new type of plan in the 
form of a “T” should be adopted, which is more 
or less a modification of the Longfellow type of 
plan with the “H” shape feature omitted and 
other similar uneconomical points eliminated. 

The various floor plans of the “T” type build- 
ing are shown in Figures 9 to 12, inclusive, 
whieh show the boiler room, first, second, and 
third floor plams respectively. It will be noted 
that the front of the building contains the class- 
room units, and this portion of the building is 
of the rectangular ordinary-width corridor type. 
The principle of this building type has been 
used in many of the buildings previously de 
scribed and cannot be bettered from an economy 
point of view. The auditorium and gymnasium 
features are located in the stem of the “T”, 
projecting at right angles from the main block. 
This arrangement allows both desirable and 
necessary light and air from both sides, and 
stairs located on either side afford the con- 
venience necessary. 

The portion of the building given over to 
janitorial and custodial service and mechanical 
apparatus is located under the auditorium, and 
provides desirable centralization for these 
features. 

Number of Stories: The building is three 
stories high, without basement except for the 
area needed for mechanical apparatus. Three 
stories in height for elementary school buildings 
is the limit allowed by the Ohio building laws. 
This, therefore, means that consideration has 
only to be given to one and two-story buildings 
for comparison as to economy and suitability, 
with a three-story building. 

The requested educational features cannot be 
economically provided in a one-story building 
in such manner as to make the plan desirable 
for satisfactory administration and this, there 
fore, eliminates the one-story type of building. 

The two-story type has been considered a pos- 
sibility in design to meet the present educa- 
tional needs and this has been given careful 
consideration. 

(Continued on Page 140) 
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Liability of School Districts in Nebraska 


for Personal Injury 
Harold A. Prince, Counsellor, Board of Education, Grand Island, Nebr. 


This particular question seems never to have 
been decided by the supreme court of the state 
of Nebraska, and while there is a wealth of 
authority among the decisions of other states 
of the Union, there is little that can throw light 
upon this question among the decisions of our 
own state. The most pertinent reference is a 
dictum in the case of Ray vs. School District of 
Lincoln, 105 Neb. 456, 181 N. W. 140. This 
was an action brought under the Employers’ 
Liability Act of the state of Nebraska, as 
amended by the laws of 1917, by the janitor of 
a schoolhouse against his employer, the school 
district of Lincoln. In this case the court said: 

“It must be remembered that the state and 
its governmental agencies could not be held 
liable under the common law for personal in- 
juries sustained by its servants in line of em- 
ployment, although due to its own negligence, 
nor could such a recovery be had under the law 
as it existed in this state at the time of the 
enactment of the Workmen’s Compensation 


A School District is a Governmental Agency 

The courts have declared that a school district 
is a quasi-municipal corporation; that it is a 
governmental ageney and in constructing and 
maintaining schools, it is acting in a govern- 
mental capacity, in which capacity it is subject 
to entirely different laws than is a municipal 
corporation when it is engaged in some private 
enterprise. This is the holding of the supreme 
court of Nebraska in the east of Ray vs. School 
District, supra. See also, 35 Cye. 971 (and 
cases infra). 

Governmental Function Versus Private Function 

“The state cannot, without its consent, ex- 
pressed through legislation, be sued for injuries 
resulting from an act done in the exercise of its 
lawful governmental powers and pertaining to 
the administration of government. When this 
power is exercised, as it must be, through an 
agent, the agent cannot be sued for the injuries 
resulting from a strict performance of the 
agency. In such case the act is regarded as the 
act of the state, and not of the agent, who is 
the mere instrument of the state, and nothing 
more; and, if the agent employs servants in the 
performance of the act, he cannot be sued for 
injuries resulting from the negligence of the 
servants. The rule of respondeat superior does 
not apply. The state, and not the agent, is the 
real superior.” 

(Burke vs. City of South Omaha, 79 Neb. 793, 

113 N. W. 241.) , 

This statement of the law finds ample sup- 
port in the decisions of the supreme court of 
Nebraska in the following cases: 

Gillespie vs. Lincoln, 35 Neb. 34, 52 N. W. 811, 
16 L. R. A. 349; 

Village of Verden vs. Bowman, 97 N. W. 229; 

Murray vs. City of Omaha, 60 Neb. 279, 92 

N. W. 299; ; 

Phenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. vs. Lincoln, 91 
Neb. 150, 185 N. W. 445; 

Henry vs. City of Lincoln, 98, Neb. 331, 140 
N. W. 664; 


Rooney vs. City of Omaha, 105 Neb. 447, 181 
N. W. 143. 


School District Not Liable 
The almost universal rule is that a school dis- 


trict is not liable for acts of negligence, either 
of itself, or of its agents, servants, or employees 
in the absence of express statutory liability. In 
the State of Nebraska there is no such statutory 
liability. It has been contended that Section 
22 of Article V of the constitution of Nebraska 
and sections 1100 and 1105 of the compiled 
statutes of Nebraska for 1922 create such statu- 
tory liability. 

This contention, however is foreclosed by the 
case of State vs. Stout, 7 Neb. 89, which in 
effect limits the liability of the state to such 
claims only as are “provided by law.” 

The eases from other jurisdictions are very 
numerous and will be found cited in the follow- 
ing compendiums: 


35 Cyc. 971; 

2N. C. C. A. 215; 

22 N. C. C. A. 863; 

37 L. R. A. 302; 

49 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1062; 

9A. L. R. 911. 

24 A. L. R. 1070. 

White on Negligence of Municipal Corpora- 
tions, Sec. 99. 

The only states that do not appear to follow 
this general rule are the States of Washington, 
Indiana, and New York. In Washington and 
Indiana the liability is imposed by statute. 

Sloval vs. Toppenish School District, 


Wis a:6'0.603 , 188 Pan. 12,9 A. L. R. 908; 
Adams vs. Schneider, ...... i ee » 124 
N. E. 718. 


The court of appeals of New York basing its 
decisions largely upon a statute, has held in 
numerous cases that, while a school district can- 
not be held liable under the doctrine of re- 
spondeat superior for the torts of employees of 
the board of education, the school district is 
liable for the torts of the board of education, 
itself; that is, that the school district could not 
be held liable where a teacher permitted a buzz 
saw to be operated without a guard, but that if 
the board of education, itself, permitted a buzz 
saw to be operated without a guard, the school 
district might be liable. 


Herman vs. Board of Education, 234 N. Y. 196, 
137 N. E. 24, 24 A. L. R. 1066. 


This was decided in a case holding that the 
members of the board of education could not be 
held liable personally for such acts. The hold- 
ings of the New York court are not in accord 
with the general rule laid down by the decisions 
of other states, and the writer submits that if 
a school district is a governmental ageney and 
cannot be liable under the doctrine of re- 
spondeat superior for the nonfeasance or mis- 
feasance of a teacher or janitor, that then it can- 
not be liable for the nonfeasance or misfeasance 
of a board of education, which is simply the 
agent of the school district, and to apply the 
New York rule is to apply the doctrine of 
respondeat superior to some agents and not to 
others. 

Except the foregoing states, no other state 
which has passed upon this question has held a 
school district liable whether the injuries com- 
plained of were to employees of the school dis- 
trict, pupils or third persons. Among the cases 
holding that there is no liability, irrespective of 
whether the act complained of is an act of a 
minor employee, or any official, or the act of the 
board of education, itself, are: 
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Sullivan vs. School District 179 Wis. 502, 191 
N. W. 1020, 22 N.C. C. A. 863; 

Anderson vs. Board of Education, ...... N. D. 
ovsaee 190 N. W. 807; 

Daniels vs. Board of Education, 191 Mich. 339, 

158 N. W. 23, L. R: A. 1916 F, 468; 

Lane vs. Woodbury, 58 Ia. 462, 12 N. W. 478; 

Ernst vs. West Covington, 116 Ky. 850, 76 S. 
W. 1089, 63 L. R. A. 652; 


Kinnare vs. Chicago, 171 Ill. 332, 49 N. E. 536; 

For others, see the cases cited in the fore- 
going compendiums. 

Liability of Members of Board Individually 

Are the members of a school board or a board 
of education individually liable for negligence? 
This question must.be answered in the negative. 

Daniels vs. Board of Education, 191 Mich. 339, 
158 N. W. 23, L. R. A. 1916 F, 468; 


Plumbing Supply Co. vs. Board of Education, 
32 S. D. 270, 142 N. W. 1131; 


Herman vs. Board of Education, 234 N. Y. 196, 
137 N. E. 24, 24 A. L. R. 1066. 


In the Daniels’ case, the supreme court of 
Michigan held that there was no liability. It 
was a case wherein a pupil sought to hold the 
members of a school board liable individually 
for adopting a plan for a schoolhouse with an 
insufficient balustrade along a school stairway 
to prevent children from falling over it and 
maintaining a stairway in that condition. The 
court, in holding that there was no liability 
said: 

“No statutory duty is imposed upon the mem- 
bers of this board individually. It is not charged 
that any particular one acted or assumed to act 
as an officer, agent or representative of the 
board, or in any different capacity from the 
other. They had no power and were charged 
with no duty except to act together in a quasi 
corporate capacity. The negligence which all 
defendants are charged with involved malfeas- 
ance and nonfeasance in their governmental 
duties connected with their construction and 
maintenance of this schoolhouse. We are im- 
pressed that if the board as such is not liable 
its individual members are not liable; no indi- 
vidual liability is created by statute.” 

The South Dakota Supreme court in an action 
wherein it was sought to hold members of a 
school board individually liable for a failure to 
require a bond, stated the law to be as follows: 

“Liability for negligence and suit therefor 
against the individual officer can only exist by 
virtue of an express statute creating the indi- 
vidual duty of such officer, and also authorizing 


the maintenance of a suit for failure to perform 
such duty.” 


Conclusion 

From the foregoing, it is the opinion of the 
writer that there is no liability exclusive of the 
employees’ liability act in this state of either 
the school district or its board of education, 
either as a corporation or individually, to any 
employee, servant, pupil or third person for per- 
sonal injuries caused by negligence, either on 
the part of some agent, servant or employee of 
the school district, or of the board of education 
itself. 


Some Practical Uses of the Intelligence Tests 


Luke C. Rhoads, Supervisor of Instruction, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


There appears to be an under-current of 
thought among many of our best teachers that 
the testing movement is being carried too far 
and that the results obtained do not justify the 
large amount of time and money spent. The 
fact that every village school, as well as the 
most progressive city systems, are using the 
tests is no argument for their continued use. 
This merely points the way educational thought 
may be drifting. If these teachers are to be 
won back as enthusiastic supporters of testing, 
they must be given arguments that are basic. 

In this short article, we shall discuss a few 
basic reasons why intelligence tests should be 
retained and some practical uses that have been 
made of such testing recently in the Mount 
Vernon schools. 

It would appear almost axiomatic that intelli- 
gence tests reveal bright and slow pupils better 


than any other method heretofore devised. 
Psychologists have proved in theory, and school 
men have demonstrated in practice, that teach- 
ers are not able, by the older methods to identify 
bright and slow pupils. They are influenced 
too often by pleasing personal characteristics 
or have based their judgment on too limited a 
field of mental operations, or many times do not 
take into consideration the chronological ages 
of their pupils. The importance of giving spe- 
cial attention to these pupils, even though re- 
tained in the regular classes, is obvious. 

A fair degree of prediction of the probable 
educational careers of pupils can be determined 
by the use of intelligence tests. Extensive 


studies have been made which tend to prove 
this thesis. Columbia University, Hawaii Uni- 
versity, and several other leading universities 
have made a study of a large number of stu- 
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Their 
work in the universities showed a high degree 


dents who have taken the mental tests. 


of correlation between scholastic and intelli- 
gence The high school teachers of 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., plan to make a similar 
study this year. All of the 225 pupils in the 
freshman classes have been given the Terman 
mental ability tests. Three times during the 
first year, these pupils will be given standard 
scholastic tests, the object being to study the 
degree of correlation between their intelligence 
and their achievement marks. If this proposi- 
tion is proved and generally accepted, many 
wasted years of a child’s school life 
avoided. 


scores. 


will be 


Another important phase of the intelligence 
testing movement is the measurement of accom 
plishment. It is only within recent years that 
this phase has been put to practical use. The 
amount that the pupil actually achieves, com- 
pared with what he is able to achieve, can be 
found only by the use of the intelligence tests. 
This reason alone should justify their wide use. 
No longer need the teachers of slow pupils fear 
to compare their results with teachers of bright 
pupils. So well have they done in many cases 
that teachers of bright pupils are maintaining 
that their tasks in this particular is more diffi 
cult. 
no doubt, will be within the next few years. 


This can be determined scientifically and, 


Last June, in the Mount Vernon schools, an 
illuminating series of 
light this 
The Terman mental ability tests were 


interesting, as well as 


tests were given which throws on 
question. 
given, followed by the Standford achievement 
tests, after which a comparison was made be 
tween the pupils’ subject ages and mental ages 
in the common branches. A table was then com 
piled, showing the per cent of pupils in each 
the buildings 


ages excelled the mental ages. 


class of various whose subject 
In other words, 
the 


up to 


the accomplishment ratio or cent of 


working 


per 


pupils who maximum 


capacity was obtained. 


were 
Dr. Terman maintains 
that when a large percentage of pupils are work 
ing up to capacity, it reveals that the methods 
used by the teaching staff are satisfactory in 
getting results. May it be 
of the Mount Vernon teachers, that without a 
single exception all classes in the basic sub- 


said, to the credit 


jects were working far above capacity. 

Following is the table tabulated in detail, 
showing the per cent of pupils in the 8-2 
of the Mount Vernon 
ages, as rated by the Stanford Achievement 
Tests, excel the mental ages of the Terman Men- 
tal Ability Tests. In other words, this table 
compares each class’s ability to learn and the 
amount that the class actually did learn. 


classes 


schools whose subject 


Conclusions Deducted from the Study 

1. One would expect that. School B, whose 
median .IQ. (111) which is high, would rank 
high in the percentage of pupils who were work 
ing to capacity. The opposite.is true. The 
deduction would therefore follow, other things 
being equal, that it is more difficult to secure 
the maximum capacity to work from bright 
pupils than from slow pupils. A study was 
made of all the schools, which revealed that a 
larger percentage of pupils, who had low I.Q.’s, 
were working to maximum capacity than those 
of high 1.Q’s. This might be due to the fact 
that teachers of bright students do not always 
fully realize what a 
theirs. 

2. A close classification of pupils, according 


heavy responsibility is 


to intelligence, is not necessary in order to get 
pupils to work to capacity. The important 
thing is to reduce the range of educational ages 
in the given class. This deduction was obtained 
by comparing the results of School B and G. 
Although median 1.Q’s were practically the 
same, and the range of 1.{.’s (86-140) were also 
the same, School G made a consistently high 


score throughout. However, this deduction 
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Median 
No. of Name of .Q. Arith- 
Pupils School Terman Reading metic 
nO A 97 6 90 
41 B 111 61 66 
27 "by 83 75 92 
32 D 98 71 88 
2 E 98 66 &S 
98 F 99 79 90 
6 G 110 86 88 


might be false as to classifications, according to 
1.Q. below 90. without argu- 
ment, that pupils whose I.Q vary from 90 to 
150 can be made to work to capacity as a class 
with less difficulty than pupils whose I.Q vary 
from 60 to 90, unless the work is entirely in 
dividualized. 


It would appear, 


Pupils who are taught indi 


vidualized 


largely by 
work to 
larger numbers than those who do not. 


instruction, capacity in 
This 
deduction is made from a study of the report of 
School C. 


only 83, yet the school ranked well in its ability 


The median I.Q. of this group is 


to work to capacity. 


the 


These pupils are taught 
pul 
methods. 


The 


almost entirely by individualized 


This is a concrete proof of its success. 








Nature 


Study or History and Final 
Science Literature Language Spelling Average 
42 te), 66 88 
31 72 80 85 66 
40 77 55 66 67 
22 st 65 97 71 
44 9S 88 93 79 
39 93 79 86 77 
50 SS 79 73 78 


4. The scores of the Stanford Achievement 
reveal the quality of the work done 
throughout the whole eight years and not neces- 
sarily the eighth grade. 


Tests 


This is at least true of 
reading, arithmetic, and language usage. 


5. It is said that soul qualities cannot be 
measured, This is no doubt true in the strict 
Nevertheless, who are kind, 
sympathetic with pupils are 
getting marked cooperation and thereby getting 
maximum amount of effort from their pupils, as 
well as developing in them tolerance, patience, 


sense. teachers 


considerate, and 


and cheerfulness. 

Of course, this study has resulted in a closer 
examination of the each 
teacher, with the purpose of disseminating the 


methods used by 


best among all teachers. 


Twinkles 


method should be continued and extended in 
its use of pupils of this class. 

Mary Coles 

Ours is a night school and mine a daylight 


Most of them 
the day, but 


job, so | see little of the pupils, 
are employed during sometimes 


they come in to register in office hours and then 


Oh, joy! We need tun, and the gleams they 
and other visitors unconsciously furnish are 
very welcome. 


Mr. 
the superintendent ; Miss Snell, the secretary, 
dubbed by a 


“Busy as a 


Our ottee force is short-handed; 


> 
2UrUes, 
and myself graceless brother, “the 
I 


othee dog” yird dog” has passed 


into a proverb, but the activities of the oftice 
variety are unchronicled. 

Miss Snell is long and narrow, iron-gray and 
efficient; she is kind and well-meaning but stiff 
as buekram and destitute of humor. Mr. Barnes 


is iron-gray too, but short and wide; bubbling 
with fun, tirelessly patient with the shy, inar 
ticulate boy who wants to “get on”, stern with 


the young scamp who skips classes and won’t 
work; an adept in discovering what a boy needs 


to study and steering him thereto. 

I liked a boy who came in to register and in 
the superintendent’s absence, addressed himself 
to us. “You know,” he began briskly, “I been 
coming here a long time, an’ never got here yet. 
So I says to myself last night, ‘Look a-here, son! 
What you thinking ’bout? Talking ain’t doing, 
an’ piddling ’round don’t put any meat in your 
mouth! So here 


Piteh right in an’ go ahead!’ 
L am.’ 


Another, after registering, proudly produced 
an advertisement of the bakers by whom he was 
employed, containing a glowing panegyrie on 
their cakes and pies and with the surprising 
slogan, “Made by people who know better”. He 
thought it perfect, but to me it had a suspicious 
significance. 

The parents are sometimes funny, sometimes 
pathetic, in their anxiety for their boys. to get 
an education. One earnest mother came from a 
near-by farm, and both she and the boy were 
deeply bronzed from work in the crops, their 
hands hardened by toil. But she had a broad, 
white forehead, bright eyes of clear sky-blue, 
and a merry laugh. Though bashful and awk- 
ward, the boy had a fine, honest face, and later 
did well in his classes. 

Smoothing back her crisply curling hair, she 
said, feelingly, “The trouble with Bill, here, is 
this, he ain’t confidential enough with himself”. 
Now, here is offered, unwittingly, a worthy mor 
sel for discussion. Who is “confidential enough 


with himself” ? 





Carrington 


Another mother is as distinct a memory, for 
other reasons. One young reprobate registered, 
duly paid his tuition, attended classes for a 
week After a 
looking female appeared, saying she wished to 
Mr. Barnes 
Did she not have regu 
lar reports on her son’s standing? A spark lit 
in her chilly gray eve; the boy said this school 
Deputed to look up the records, 
She 
gasped; “And he’s been out, somewhere, every 
Well!” The spark kindled to a blaze; 


“How about my money / 


and vanished. while a severe 
know how her son was getting on. 


greeted her courteously. 


sent no reports. 
| reluctantly admitted the rascally facts. 


night / 
The boy got no sehool 
ing, | get my money back.” 


Mr. 


were 


Jarnes urbanely explained that no fees 
the low, in fact 
nominal, it was‘ positively against rules 

“Rot!” she exploded ; ad 
have it! 


returned ; tuition was 


certainly mean to 
Who is your money man?” 
Arguments proving of no avail, she was given, 
unwillingly, the name of the treasurer and de- 
“hot foot”. 
mitted, under pressure, that he had been brow 


parted The money-man later ad 


beaten, bull-dozed, ete., until he had surrendered 
the disputed dollars in despair. 


Two heavily rouged and powdered damsels 
breezed in one day to apply for typing and while 
they waited Mr. Barnes’ return, I listened, 
shamelessly, to their talk. 


You’re the cat’s meow today,” said one, look 
ing enviously at the other’s finery, “What’s up?” 
“Got a date with my sweetie—my husband, 
vy’ know!” 

“Humph!” sniffed number one (single, ’m 
willing to bet!) “How long vou been married?” 
was conceded; “but I’m still in 
love with him!” she added hastily. 

1 glanced at Miss Snell at this 


clusion; her stony expression spelled disaster for 


“Two years, : 


naive con- 
any hopes of employment either might cherish. 

Miss Snell regards me, indulgently, as a lack- 
wit for the delight I take in the bits of fun that 
break the office routine. 
snicker at trifles. 


She can’t see why I 
An extra i, added by a pupil 
to ominous, meant simply a misspelled 
but to me 


‘ord, 
and to an appreciative family, it 
became a joyous by-word. How fas 
And how full of mysterious signifi- 


Ominious! 
cinating ! 
cance! 

l was a delighted, though subdued, auditor 
when she interviewed various applicants for the 
position of assistant to our faithful janitor, 
Lazarus, incumbent of many years. One well- 
meaning aspirant reported that a former em- 


(Concluded on Page 142) 
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The Department of Superintendence will hold 
its annual meeting February 21st to 25th, at 
Washington, D. C. This meeting, which is the 
56th convention of the department, promises to 
break all records in attendance. 

No one hotel has been selected as headquar 
ters for the convention, and for this reason, 
all activities will center in the new Washington 
auditorium at Nineteenth and E Streets and 
New York Avenue Northwest. 

Special railroad rates have been granted for 
the meeting, with round-trip tickets on the 
identification certificate plan, at one and one 
half fare for members of the Association. 
Round trip tickets will be sold from trunk line 
association territory, February 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23, and identifieation certificates will be 
ready for distribution on January 10th. 

The Auditorium will house the exhibits at 
the meeting, which are expected to number 
about 125. In addition to the main exhibits 
on the lower floor a special exhibit, of twenty 
separate units, promoting civic, social, and re 
search organizations, will be found on the floor 
above the auditorium lobby. Other special 
exhibits will be located on this floor. 

The general meetings will include three ses 
sions on the reorganization of the administra 
tive units, with three devoted to the discussion 
of elementary education, junior high schools, 
and senior high schools. The executive session 
of the department will be on Tuesday morning 
and will include the usual seven-minute reports 
of actual achievements in the tield by different 
superintendents. The general meetings will be 
addressed by speakers of national prominence 
on topics of immediate interest to superin- 
tendents of schools. Some half dozen topic 
groups have been planned for more intimate 
discussion. Among the allied organizations 
which will hold meetings at the same time are 
the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, the National Council of Education, the 
Department of Rural Education, the Depart- 
ment of Elementary Principals, the National 
Council of Primary Education, the National 
Council of State Superintendents and Commis- 
sioners of Education, and the National Asso 
ciation of Secondary School Principals. 

The Program 
Monday, February 22nd 

General Topic: An Elementary School Con- 
sisting of Kindergarten and Grades One to Six. 

What is the Purpose of Elementary Education, 
John J. Tigert, Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Characteristics of an Efficient Elementary 
School Principal, Mary McSkimmon, Principal 
Pierce School, Brookline, Mass. 

The Problems of Rural Life and Education, 


Hon. Frank O. Lowden, former Governor of 
Illinois 
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The Department of Superintendence Meeting 
at Washington, February 21—25, 1926 


Other topics to be taken up are The Relation 
of the Public Schools to Religious Instruction, 
Methods and Technique of Classroom Super- 
vision, Dental Hygiene in the Public Schools, 
and the Work of the Junior Red Cross in the 
Public Schools. 




















DR. FRANK W. BALLOU, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 


Tuesday, February 23rd 
Executive Session. 
Seven-minute addresses and a general busi- 
ness session. 
The afternoon will be given to meetings of 
departments and allied organizations. 


Wednesday, February 24th 

General Topic; A Junior High School Con- 
sisting of Grades Seven, Eight, and Nine. 

Educational Objectives of the Junior High 
School, Supt. Herbert S. Weet, Rochester, N. Y. 

Provision for Individual Differences Among 
Pupils in the Junior High School, Calvin O. 
Davis, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Articulation of the Junior High School with 
the Elementary School and Senior High School. 
(Speaker to be announced.) 

Supervision of Classroom Teaching in_ the 
Junior High School. (Speaker to be announced.) 


Thursday, February 25th 

Teaching as a Profession, Henry Suzzallo, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

The Scientific Movement in Education, James 
E. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

The Platoon School Tupe of Organization Its 
Advantages, Charles L. Spain, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

The Platoon School Its Disadvantages, Henry 
B. Wilson, Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

General Topi The Senior High School, Con- 
sisting of Grades Ten, Eleven and Twelve. 

Higher Educational dnd Professional Stand- 
ards for Senior High School Teachers, J. M. 


Gwinn, Superintendent of Schools, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The Principal as a Supervisor of Classroom 
Teaching, Charles H. Judd, School of Education, 
University of Chicago. 

Extra Activities for Superintendents at Wash- 
ington Meeting 

Superintendents in attendance at the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence in Wash 
ington, February 21st to 25th, will have the 
opportunity while in the city to make contacts 
with, or to secure information, from a number 
of offices with functions closely allied to those 
of the school system. These include federal, 
national, and local bureaus, organizations or 
schools. 

Through the cooperation of a number of gov 
ernment ottices, including the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, the Federal Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Bureau of Labor, the Children’s Bureau, the 
Public Health Service, the Veterans’ Bureau, 
and the American Red Cross, invitations 
have been extended to visitors to inspect the 
various bureaus for information and suggestions. 
The library of the Bureau of Edueation is of 
special interest, since it contains photographs of 
school buildings, floor plans and numerous other 
articles of interest to school officials. 

An additional attraction for the visitors are 
the fine, modern schools which are to be found 
in the capital city of the country. A number 
of these buildings are recent examples and all 
are provided with furniture and equipment of 
the latest design. 

A number of national organizations have 
their headquarters in Washington, including 
the National Education Association, the Ameri- 
can Council on Edueation, the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the National Child Health Council, and 
the Education Service of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

ANNOUNCE CONVENTION DATES 
~The convention of the Pennsylvania School 
Board Secretaries and Directors will be held 
gamed 9th, 10th, and 11th, at Harrisburg, 

a. 

The next meeting of the Oregon School 
Board Association will be held at Astoria, Ore., 
some time in the early spring. 


Mr. Egerton L. Winthrop, a former presi- 
dent of the board of education of New York 
City, died on January 17th, after a brief illness. 
Mr. Winthrop was appointed to the board of 
education in 1904, and in 1906 he became its 
president, a position which he filled until 1913. 
At the time of his death, he was the senior mem- 
ber of the law firm of Winthrop & Stimson. 

Mr. E. T. Stretcher has been elected school 
clerk at Portland, Ore., for the remainder of the 
present school year. He succeeds Mr. Robert 
Fulton, resigned. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE SCHOOL BOARD COMMITTEE SYSTEM 

The practice to divide the membership of a 
board of education into committees, for the 
purpose of securing more intensive considera- 
tion of current proposals and projects, is an 
old one. It serves its purpose in that it aims 
to assign certain tasks to those best fitted to 
perform them and to facilitate the work of the 
parent body. 

There are those in board that are 
familiar with matters of finance, building prob- 
lems, and with certain phases of the ins and 
outs governing administrative labors. There 
are also those who pulse the educational needs 
of the community and reflect them in commit- 
tee deliberation. The president who distributes 
the committee assignments with a due regard 
for the experience and capabilities of the sev- 
eral members has performed the first and most 
important duty of his office. 

The experiences which have grown out of the 
committee lead, 
conclusions which do not warrant its unquali 
fied acceptance. It has its drawbacks, more 
specially in smaller communities where the ad- 
ministrative labors are not crowded, and where 


every 


system however, to certain 


a more simple and direct procedure is possible. 
The which developed are fre- 
quently found in a dissatisfaction over the dis- 


evils have 


tribution of committee assignments. The pre- 
siding officer may have missed his guess as to 
the preferences of his members. 
have dealt 
awards and punishments. 

There is also a committee psychology. 


He may, too, 
consciously or uneonsciously in 
The 
positive mind dominates the indifferent mind. 
The keen, incisive and plausible will conquer 
the negative. On the whole, the correct con- 
clusion is supposed to have been reached. The 
open board is the body that accepts or rejects. 
The prevalence of a traditional senatorial 
courtesy favors rather than frowns upon a com- 
mittee The 
through. 

There has been a tendency in recent years in 
some sections of the country to frown upon the 
committee system. In some of the smaller and 
even in medium sized cities it has been abol- 
ished altogether. Here the board constitutes 
itself as a committee of the whole in order to 
determine upon all specific and general prob- 
lems. 

The expediency of this method is obvious. 
It familiarizes all members with all questions 
and permits the exercise of an independent 
judgment of an entire body without the inter- 
vention of a committee recommendation. It 
brings the first hand information to every mem- 
ber and permits immediate deliberation and 
judgment upon the same. 

Such action is necessarily predicated upon 
the volume of business to be transacted. Where 
the school system is large and the projects and 
problems presented are numerous and some- 


report. inexpedient may = slip 
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times considerably involved, the committee sys- 
tem must be retained. But, where the system 
is not large and the business mainly of a rou- 
tine character, it has been deemed practical to 
discard the same. And even the exceptional 
and unusual transaction, which necessarily 
arises in every school administrative body, 
must have the full understanding of the indi- 
vidual member in order to enable intelligent 
deliberation and wise conclusion. 


THE TRANSITION FROM OLD TO 
CONCEPTIONS 

The old time board of education was a cum- 

bersome affair. 


NEW 


Its membership was large, its 
tenure brief and its representation based upon 
local units. The modern board of education 
is a smaller body, enjoys a more extended 
tenure and is based representation at 
large. It fixes responsibility more definitely, 
permits a term of service in which experience 
may assert itself, and obviates the evils of local 
clamor and sectional preference. 

More important, however, than the change 


upon 


in the plan of creating school administrative 
bodies is the new conception as to seope, func- 
The modern school board 
judicial and administrative 
body which delegates all 


tion and operation. 
is a legislative, 
initiative and execu- 
tive labors along educational lines to the super- 
intendent and reserves to itself the right of 
final approval. That official becomes the man- 
ager of the schools who is held accountable to 
the administrative body. 


When a 


many years to an old system adopts the new it 


community which has clung for 


seems to some people as if an experimental de- 
parture had been engaged in. In fact, the so 
called modern conception of school administra- 
tion is no longer untried or new, or rather is 
only untried and new where the old system has 
obtained. New England 
paper speaks of the school board change at 
Providence, R. I., 
tion, and says: 

“An interesting experiment in education, 
which will be closely watched all over the coun- 
try, is that now being made in the city of Prov- 
idence where a seven-member school committee 
has just replaced the old thirty-member com- 
mittee, in whose hands the conduct of the public 
schools of that city has been for 36 years prior 
to the present rearrangement. The new com- 
mittee, on assuming control of the public school 
system, has placed full charge of this system 
in the hands of the superintendent of schools. 
Having full charge of this educational system, 
however, the entire responsibility for the proper 
conduct of the public schools of that city rests 
upon the shoulders of the superintendent. It 
is said that the authority given to this official 
under such an arrangement has seldom been 
equaled in this part of the country. 

“Thus we speak of the situation as an experi- 
ment in education, for it is such. It is declared 
that the new committee has committed itself to 
a hands-off policy, the superintendent being held 
responsible to the committee, but having 
authority to conduct this big educational sys- 
tem as he sees fit and deems best for the city 
and all concerned. If such a policy is strictly 
adhered to, it means that the head of the public 
school system will not be hampered by indi- 
vidual members, with their demands for this 
and that, which he may not feel are best or 
feasible, but, under other conditions, would feel 
that he had no authority to go against the 
wishes of the individual members.” 


The even 
alarm, as to the power of the superintendent is 
bound to assert itself in the transition period 
of the old to the new. 
Providence school 


been Thus, a news- 


as an experiment in educa 


tendency to misconception, and 


A member of the new 


board deemed it expedient 


to say: 


“I believe that we should arrest at the outset 
a misconception which seems to prevail that the 
superintendent of schools in Providence has any 
more rights under this new committee than he 
ever had under any previous committee. His 
responsibilities have increased, and likewise his 
duties, but he is accountable to the will of the 


majority of the school committee in whatever 
action he may suggest. He can make no trans- 
fers, appointments or recommendations without 
first submitting his suggestions and recom- 
mendations in writing to the committee, and it 
then requires at least a majority vote of the 
members of the school committee to make his 
motions or suggestions effective. It is not fair 
to the superintendent of schools, nor to the com- 
mittee, to have any misconception on this point, 
and I make these remarks for the benefit of 
any one who may be misinformed in the matter, 
as they evidently are.” 

The acceptance of the new plan _ usually 
comes with some reluctance, but once in opera- 
tion it remains because it is sound both in prin- 
ciple and practice. The same New England 
newspaper, above quoted, concludes that: 


“It would appear that the new school com- 
mittee in Providence has taken a wise step in 
putting full control of the public schoo] system 
in the hands of one man, the superintendent of 
schools, well trained by long experience with 
educational matters and methods. It is some- 
what of a novelty and therefore an experiment. 
Those who are acquainted with the public school 
system of Providence as it has been conducted 
by the present superintendent are confident that 
the new plan, which includes a hands-off policy 
on the part of the committee, will prove of con- 
siderable benefit to the thousands of young men 
and women who daily attend the public schools 
of that city.” 


It remains to be added that the school ad- 
ministrative plan entered upon by Providence 
is neither a novelty nor an experiment. It has 
been in vogue for many years in many com- 
munities, and will demonstrate its efficiency in 
Providence as it the United 
States. 


has elsewhere in 


THE SCHOOLMASTER AND THE COM.- 
MUNITY 

In the study of civies there is probably no 
chapter more attractive, or deserves our atten- 
tion to a greater degree, than that which deals 
with the elements of community development. 
The progress and stability of the smaller unit 
in its entirety and as an integral part means 
the progress and stability of the state and 
the nation. That patriotism which expresses 
love for country and the flag finds its best ex- 
pression in town pride and community interest 
actively and unselfishly demonstrated. 

The schoolmaster is not only a citizen, but a 
trainer of citizens. As such he occupies first 
place in any community and necessarily must 
be concerned in all that makes for the material 
and moral that community. 
He should know something of the sources that 
provide economic well-being, that tend to civic 
stability, and that lead to social progress. 


advancement of 


The worker within the schoolhouse walls is 
frequently so deeply engrossed in professional 
burdens as to remain unconscious of the com- 
munity life that surges and struggles about 
him. And yet, he is constantly engaged in pre- 
paring and equipping those who must enter 
that life. 

There is, therefore, every reason to hold that 
the instructor of the youth should familiarize 
himself with the industrial commercial and 
professional activities of the community, the 
exigencies that attend them, and the opportun- 
ities they afford for a life’s career. Through 
an understanding of the educational needs in- 
volved in these activities he will become a better 
instructor and strengthen the school towards 
rendering a better service to the community. 

The writer has had occasion to attend many 
chamber of commerce gatherings in the mid- 
west country, where he frequently found that 
the local superintendents and high school prin- 
cipals were active members. In every instance 
he found too that the voice of the schoolmaster 
commanded respectful attention and prompted 
a cooperative attitude on the part of the busi- 
ness interests towards the schools. 
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Thus, while the schoolmaster may, through an 
active participation in the things that make for 
community progress, equip himself to a higher 
degree for his specific professional task, he may 
also render himself a broader and a more useful 
citizen. He will forfeit nothing in prestige by 
discarding temporarily the schoolmaster re- 
serve, become a real fellow among his associates, 
and enter fully into the spirit that seeks to 
promote the economic, civie and social advance- 
ment of the community. In fact, he will gain 
a new angle upon himself and upon his own 
scope and function in the local complex, and 
stimulate his sense of proportion to a consider- 
able degree. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AS A PURCHAS- 
ING AGENT 

The progress made in the field of school ad- 
ministration during the past three decades is 
best noted in the new definition that has come 
to the several factors identified with the work. 
Misty conceptions as to rights and prerogatives 
have given way to reason and understanding. 
The scope and function of boards of education, 
of superintendents and supervisors, of secre- 
taries and business managers, have been lifted 
from haziness into clarity, and the inter-rela- 
tions and divisions of authority have been de- 
fined in the interest of order and efficiency. 

The striking achievement in the field of 
school administration is found in the definition 
which has been given the scope and function of 
the school superintendent. He has become the 
executive and manager of the modern school 
system. Boards of education have recognized 
that while they in the main exert legislative 
powers, and may be called upon to exercise 
judicial and administrative authority, that the 
executive control must be lodged in the hands 
of one man—and that man is the superintendent 
of schools. 

Thus, it has become accepted that the super- 
intendent has the power to initiate, devise and 
recommend on all matters relating to courses 
of studies, adoption of textbooks and the em- 
ployment of teachers. The board of education 
has the right to accept or reject, but once it has 
acted affirmatively the superintendent becomes 
the strong right arm that carries the policies, 
orders, and departures into execution. 

So much for the purely professional side of 
the school system. There is another side, 
namely, the business side. In the smaller cities 
the superintendent is not only the educational 
leader but the business manager of the school 
system as well. He must know what the schools 
need from season to season in the way of sup- 
plies and equipment, and upon authority of the 
board, must enter the market and buy them. 
In brief, he becomes the purchasing agent for 
the school system. 

In performing the task here assigned to the 
superintendent, he must through direet know)- 
edge of the needs, and through the reeommenda- 
tions of his teachers and co-workers, prepare 
his budget of supplies and paraphernalia for 
the approval of the board. Once it is approved, 
he must be permitted, under the lowest bidder 
system or in the open market, as may be pro- 
vided by the rules, to make his purchases. 

In recognizing his authority to go ahead and 
secure the things provided for in his budget, 
and which he believes to be of the greatest 
service to the school system, he ought not be 
harassed by pulls below and above him. A 
teacher ought not to encourage the salesman 
who wants her to recommend for purchase by 
the superintendent his particular brand of 
goods. A school board member should discoun- 
tenance the salesman who seeks to undermine 
the authority of the superintendent as purchas- 
ing agent by going over his head to foist upon 
him articles which he does not approve, or want. 

It is not a question here of placing an arbi- 
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trary power in the hands of one man, but of 
respecting that authority that must of necessity 
be borne by someone. Those who have things 
to sell should address themselves to the man 
who is entrusted with the task of selection and 
purchase, and not be allowed to pester teachers 
and school board members. 

On the other hand, board members, after 
having examined and approved the superinten- 
dent’s budget of supplies and equipment, should 
not tolerate the intervention of the over-zealous 
salesman who comes along with a substitute or 
“just as good” article in order to effect a sale. 

Where the superintendent has been designated 
as the purchasing agent, or where a secretary or 
a business manager is entrusted with the pur- 
chase of supplies and equipment, the assumption 
must be that the person chosen for this task is 
informed as to the needs of the schools, and as 
to the kind and quality of the things wanted. 
It is further assumed that such a person is 
honest and may be trusted in every instance to 
protect the interests of the school system. 


MARRIED TEACHER PROBLEM AND THE 
FUNCTION OF SCHOOL BOARDS 

No phase of school administration delibera- 
tion has been subjected to greater discussion 
than that which relates to the employment of 
married women teachers. Boards of education 
have adopted rules, and continue to adopt rules, 
excluding the married woman from the teach- 
ing service, and public opinion on the subject 
seems to be as divided today as it was a quarter 
of a century ago. 

The reasons which actuate the exclusion of 
married women teachers are generally known. 
There are several. The one most frequently 
urged is based upon the belief that the married 
woman, who has an able-bodied husband to 
support her, ought not to displace the self- 
supporting unmarried woman as teacher in the 
school. Then, there are those who hold that 
a woman who marries should dedicate her life 
to the cause of the home and to the duties of 
wifehood and motherhood. Other reasons are 
urged, but these wil! suffice in showing what 
in the main actuates school authorities in 
taking a position against the employment of 
married women teachers. 

The arguments of those who defend the mar- 
ried woman teacher are equally well known. 
They hold that the first consideration is the 
educational welfare of the child, that in the 
selection of teaching talent the economic and 
social conditions of the applicant are irrelevant, 
and therefore the question of marriage cannot 
consistently enter into the employment of 
teachers. 

Leaving for the moment the two contending 
positions to themselves and turning our atten- 
tion to the body that has the power to decide 
in one or the other way, we are confronted 
with the question of administrative scope and 
function. In other words, one is inclined to 
ask whether the modern board of education can 
consistently recognize considerations, outside 
of those relating directly to the educational 
welfare of the child, in making a choice of 
teaching service. 

The defenders of the married woman teacher 
question not only the expediency side of board- 
of-edueation action in excluding them, but 
question the wisdom on the part of that body 
of manifesting concern in social affairs. This 
phase of the question has never been dis- 
cussed to any extent. It may be contended by 
someone that the modern board of education 
ought to be deeply concerned in the stability 
of the American home, and in rendering tribute 
to the dignity of wifehood and motherhood, as 
a prerequisite to an efficient school and the 
progress of humanity. 

If this approach to the subject can be deemed 
acceptable or consistent, then it follows, too, 
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that school authorities may promote the social 
well-being of the community as far as this may 
lie within their scope of action. At any rate, 
the subject as seen from this angle deserves 
discussion. Why not? It may lead to new 
conclusions, or strengthen the old. 


VANDALISM AND SCHOOL PROPERTY 

A cartoon which appeared in this publication 
a short time ago, pictured a pupil who had 
saluted the American flag in the morning and 
at night smashed the windows of the school- 
house. The cartoon commanded interest not 
only because of the inconsistency between a dis- 
play of patriotism and subsequent outbreak of 
vandalism, but because of the general preva- 
lence throughout the country of reckless disre- 
gard for school property. It is indeed startling 
to learn that it costs the Chicago school system 
$75,000 a year for broken windows in school- 
houses. It is equally startling to learn that it 
costs New York City $90,000 a year for broken 
school windows. 

This record applies to the largest cities, but 
school vandalism is by no means confined to 
these two centers of population. Complaints 
frequently are recorded in the school board ree- 
ords of smaller cities. The bills for broken 
windows are bound to come to the school au- 
thorities for payment. 

The Minneapolis, Minn., board of education, 
several years ago, concluded to reduce the cost 
of broken window glass, and to introduce, if 
possible, methods for bringing this about. It 
began by exacting an explanation for every 
glass breakage. The results, as reported by 
George F. Womrath, business superintendent, 
are interesting. He says: 

“With close to 75,000 pupils using the play- 
grounds adjoining the 101 schools that now 
comprise the Minneapolis public school system, 
it is only natural that a large number of lights 
of glass are constantly being broken, either ma- 
liciously or accidentally, every day of the school 
year. To this total of glass replacement, must 
also be added such breakage as is caused by 
storms and other causes wholly beyond the 
power of the school board to prevent, such as 
the breaking of dozens of conservatory and sky- 
lights by hail storms and of 190 lights of glass 
in one night by mischievious boys using the 
school windows as targets for their airguns. 
Much new glass is also set in connection with 
building alterations and remodeling work. Most 
of the glass installed is set into windows, but 
a considerable amount of glass setting has to be 
done in doors, transoms, skylights and green- 
houses. During the past year, close to 5,000 
square feet of glass was set. This does not in- 
elude the old glass reclaimed from old win- 
dows, doors, and partitions taken out of schools 
in connection with alteration and repair jobs. 

In discussing the means adopted to reduce 
vandalism, Mr. Womrath says: “Formerly no 
explanation was required for glass breakage. 
About five years ago a rule was enforced re- 
quiring the cause for glass breakage to be re- 
ported. As this required that an investigation 
be made to ascertain the cause for the breakage, 
it was discovered that many of these causes 
could be prevented. Result: A decrease of 25 
per cent in breakage. The rule was then ex- 
panded and the name of the person causing the 
breakage had to be reported. Result: A fur- 
ther decrease of another 25 per cent in break- 
age. Again the rule was expanded, and in addi- 
tion to reporting the cause of the breakage and 
the name of the person responsible, the price 
of replacement is collected from the person re- 
sponsible for the breakage unless the breakage 
is purely accidental. Result: Another decrease 
of 25 per cent in breakage. The net result has 
been that the breaking of glass in school build- 
ings is now only one-quarter of what it was five 
years ago.” 
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Many are the advantages of steel lockers, 
which lead to their wide adoption in modern 
school buildings. Lockers have long been rec 
ognized equipment of the school building, but 
only in recent years has there been a full reali 
zation of the service which they render to both 
grade and high schools. The use of lockers was 
formerly limited largely to dressing and shower 
rooms adjacent to the gymnasium. But now, 
while every school must, of course, continue to 
install lockers in connection with the gymna 
siums, it has become recognized practice of see 
ondary school administration to provide a 
locker for every pupil. 

Moreover, formerly, the use of lockers even 
when supplied for the entire student body was 
limited to the high school. Now the junior 
high school and even in some cases the grade 
school, has come to recognize this service and 
need of lockers, to the extent that the grade 
schools in many of the leading cities are being 
remodeled to supply locker facilities for every 
pupil. 

Advantages of Lockers 

Lockers, as now installed in the schools, are 
space savers. Pupils must be provided with 
storage space for wraps, books, musical instru 
ments, and apparatus of various kinds. ‘The 
cloak room was the first step toward the ade 
quate storage of pupils’ wraps. However, this 
never gave the eflicient service which the in 
dividual locker gives each pupil for the ade 
quate safekeeping of his belongings. 

The locker is the safest place for clothes, 
books, musical instruments, and other things 
which the pupil may be compelled to bring to 
school for use only in one period. Where pupils 
zo from lecture halls to laboratories and to 
classroom, ete., the locker is indispensable in 
that from passing from one room to another, 
the pupil can, in a few moments go to his locker 
and make the necessary change of books, ete. 
[t is this feature that takes the locker out of the 
class of “luxuries” even in the grade school. 
Schools conducted according to the depart 
mentalized or platoon systems, virtually require 
lockers. With corridors lined with lockers in 
a manner to be described later, and as illus 
trated in the various plates with this article, 
just a moment is required for a class to make 
the necessary change of books while going from 
room to room. 

Corridor Lockers 

While there has been a great divergence of 
opinion, an increasing number of authorities 
appear to favor properly constructed lockers 


The Locker in the Modern School 


D. V. Trapp 





FIG. 1. RECESSED CORRIDOR AND ALCOVE LO‘ 


placed in corridors in preference to the loekers 
in separate locker rooms. 


The most economical arrangement of lockers 
today is the recessed corridor method. Fre 
quently this utilizes space that would otherwise 
be utterly wasted. The walls between the class 
room and the corridor must be of great thick 
ness to provide space for conerete or steel 
These 
vents and pipes take but a few feet of a long 
corridor wall and the balance of the space be 


beams, air ducts, heating pipes, ete. 


tween the wall facing the corridor and opposite 
the classroom is hollow. It has become a cus 
tom to fit rows of lockers in this space, doors 
opening into the corridor and the locker fronts 
flush with the corridor walls. And at once the 
corridors, those eight and ten foot and often 
wider passages that eat up so much space and 
money, render another and an essential service. 
The pupils going from class to class can take 
just one moment to make the necessary ex 
change of books. 
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FIG. 2. 


LOCKERS IN MAIN FLOOR CORRIDOR AT THE EDWARD E. LIBBEY HIGH 
SCHOOL, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


*KERS AT THE LINCOLN SCHOOL, TRENTON, N. J 


Some Typical Installations 
Fig. 1, showing the recess corridor and aleove 
lockers in the Lineoln school at lrenton, N. J 
illustrates an arrangement of lockers in a ecor- 
ridor and in aleoves. In this building the 
corridors did not provide sufficient space for 


the lockers SO that several alcoves were planned 
The lock 
ers, which are, single tier, in the corridors, are 
of the recess types with doors flush with the 
walls. 


at the intersections of the corridors. 


In the alcoves, the lockers are both in 
single row and double row, in back-to-back 
arrangement, equipped with legs and a metal 
plate to close up the openings between the 
locker legs. 


monize with the beautiful blue faience tile 


These lockers are finished to har- 


wainscoting, contributing in no small measure 
to the effectiveness of the color scheme. The 
doers on the lockers are provided with addi- 
tional ventilating louvers at both the top and 
bottom. 


Fig. 2 shows steel lockers in the corridors of 
the Edward E. Libbey High School, Toledo, 
Ohio. These lockers are tinished in gray to 
match the marble trim, and the spaces at the 
end and top of lockers are closed with metal 
strips. Each pupil in this school has a corridor 
locker as well as a locker in the gymnasium 
locker room. 

hig. 38 shows a type of locker installation 
used in Detroit, in Denver, and other western 
The si 


‘e equipped with two shelves and a_ vertical 


cities. 


ngle tier lockers in the corridor 


a 
partition extending from the lower shelf to the 
bottom to provide space for the belongings of 
two pupils. The teacher has a locker in the 
classroom. This type of locker conserves space 


and meets the requirements of elementary 


schools effectively where space is limited. 


Fig. 4 is the recessed type of single tier 
lockers, connected to special ventilating duets. 
The doors are louvered at the bottom only, and 
duets for ventilating are « nnected at the top 
of the lockers. 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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PENDANT TYPE DENZAR 
FOR HIGH CEILINGS 








Owing to the perfect distri- 
bution of light that is ob- 
tained when DENZARS 
are used for school illumina- 
tion a saving in current con- 
sumption frequently results. 
And in addition to this is the 
quality of the illumination 


—asoft, restful light of 
ample intensity, but free 


from glare. 


Write for copy of the Den- 
zar Catalog if interested in 
the subject of better school 
lighting. 


Beardslee Chandelier 
Mfs, 











) Chicago, 


CEILING 
FOR LOW CEILINGS 


TYPE DENZAR 


Hundreds 
colleges 


high 
installed Denzar to 
study rooms, 


schools, and 
light their 
gymnasiums, labora- 
training and domestic 
auditoriums, and offices. 


of grade schools, 
have 
class rooms, 
science 
Contact with 
has 


tories, manual 
rooms, 
so many of these _ installations given 
Beardslee engineers a wide experience in school 
illumination and has made 


of information on the subject. 


available a wealth 

Any school board, 
superintendent, architect, or electrical contractor 
interested in better school lighting may have this 
information for the asking. 


219 South 
Jefferson St. 



































THE LOCKER IN THE MODERN SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 72) 

illustrates a different venti- 

lated locker. Here both top and bottom louvers 

allow a current of air to enter the lockers. 


Fig. 5 type of 


The recessed locker by no means disfigures 
the school As a fact, it 
breaks the monotonous long wall space. The 
representative locker manufacturers have made 


corridor. matter of 


a thorough study of enamel finishes, and can 
now supply schools with lockers that will in 
every detail harmonize with and even beautify 
the corridors. 
Free Standing Lockers 
Some prefer 
separate locker rooms, and some prefer free 


recognized school authorities 
standing lockers in the corridors in place of 
the recessed type. Lecker manufacturers gen- 
erally are prepared to furnish lockers to meet 
these individual preferences and requirements. 
old 


cannot be changed so that it is possible to place 
the lockers in the walls. 


Sometimes schools which are remodeled 
For such cases lockers 
are made to stand along the walls. Then, too, 
even in the this 
sometimes used, as will be noted from Fig. 6, 
showing a corridor in Junior High School No. 
3, Trenton, N. J. These lockers have sloping 
tops and base closing plates furnished by the 
locker manufacturer. 


larger new schools, type is 


Many school authorities 
find this method of installation very desirable 
and generally applicable to their requirements. 

Lockers which are free standing and not re 
ces ed, are 
slightly higher cost than the regular type lock- 
ers having flat School authorities who 
use lockers with sloping claim that the 
slant prevents the students and others from 
using the tops for storage places, and keeps 
them free from all sorts of miscellaneous arti- 
cles. Also, these tops assist the janitors to keep 


tops. 


tops 


furnished with sloping tops at a | 


the lockers clean and presentable. However, 
this is a matter of personal choice and the bal 
ance of opinion seems to be in favor of lockers 
with standard or flat tops. 

Lockers of the that is, 
where the upright members extend to the floor 


free standing type, 
or where separate parts elevate the lockers from 
the floor, can be closed at the base by means of 
closing strips furnished by the locker contrac- 
tor. This closing plate is enameled the same 
color as the lockers and adds to the appearance 
of the lockers. 
cellaneous material 


It prevents the storing of mis- 
under the lockers and pro 
motes cleanliness. 
Recesses in Corridors 
One of the best opportunities for cooperation 
architects, boards, 
locker manufacturers rests in interchange 


school and 


the 


between school! 





FIG. 8. TEACHERS’ AND PUPILS’ RECESSED 
LOCKERS—DETROIT TYPE. 


building 
By not giving due consid 


of complete detailed dimensions for 


the locker recesses. 
eration to the proper dimensions of the recesses, 
the architect, 


the others have 


caused unnecessary expense in many cases. 


contractor, and 
The fault seldom rests with the locker manu 

facturers because in many instances, the archi 

tect as well as the builders have gone ahead and 

built their recesses without consulting the man 

ufacturers. 

the locker manufacturers 


However, are re 


sponsible in some cases, in that the dimensions 
and required tolerances of the various makes of 
some 

the 


vary by as much as 1% inches. 


not uniform. In fact, in 
lockers, the 


nominal height 


lockers are 
makes of actual height and 
For instance, where the nominal height of the 
locker is given as 60” or 72”, in the single tier, 
the actual height will be as much as 6114” and 
7351 This 


idly”, in itself, causes con- 
the locker manufacturers ean 


respectively. 
fusion and until 
get together on a standardization plan, this dif- 
fieulty will continue to exist for architects and 
builders, probably to the all 


The following scale of dimensions for 


expense of con- 

cerned, 

building locker recesses prevails, however, for 
the leading makes of lockers: 
Actual Height 

Nominal Height without Req'd Hght 

of Lockers Legs Minimum 


of Recesses 
Maximum 


60” single tier... 60” 61” 62” 
42” single tier... 72” 73” 74” 
36” double tier... 72” 73 74” 
42” double tier... 84” 85” 86” 


The width of the recess should be two to three 
inches greater than the total nominal width of 
The depth of the 
recess should be at least one inch greater than 
the de pth of the lockers. 

Closing Strips and Caps 

The top or closing strip on lockers is 438" 

wide over all, extending 3” above the lockers. 
(Continued on 76) 


the lockers to be installed. 
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F Dallas Invites Superintendents’ 
Convention for 1927 


ALLAS has long cherished the ambition to en- 
D tertain the convention of the Department of 

Superintendence, N. E. A. During the past 
few years our convention facilities have been aug- 
mented to such an extent that they now in every 
way meet the requirements of this great gathering. 
Officials of the Association in- 
spected these facilities last fall. We 
have a splendid set-up in a modern 
brick exhibit building with 92,500 
square feet of floor space, located 
only a few steps from our hand- 
some new auditorium, seating 
5,000. 





Hotel Facilities 


Dallas has doubled its hotel facili- 
ties within the past three years, 
and now has some 130 hostelries, 
large and small, representing an 
investment of $30,000,000. The 
eight largest downtown hotels 
alone have more than 3,000 rooms, 
and the combined hotels have ac- 
commodations for nearly 20,000 
guests. Perhaps no American city, 
save resort centers, can show as 
large a percentage of hotel rooms 
in proportion to population as can 
be claimed for Dallas. Pledges to- 
taling 4,000 rooms for the use of 
the convention have been secured 
from the hotels, and this obligation 
sent to the Association. 








Speedy Transportation 


Nine trunk lines and their subsidi- 
aries serve Dallas, with 100 passen- 
ger trains daily in and out of the 
city. Modern railroads, with their 
steadily increasing efficiency, are 
distance annihilators. As exam- 
ples, Dallas is but 16 hours by rail 
from Kansas City and 18 hours from 
St. Louis, and has several good 
connections with each of these 
cities; Dallas is 33 hours from Den- 
ver, 24 hours from Omaha, 34 hours 
from Minneapolis, 27 hours from 
Chicago and Cincinnati, 32 hours 
from Atlanta and 43 hours from 
New York and Washington. 


Dallas entertained 251 conventions 
in 1925 with a combined attendance 
of 94,000. It has been host to some 
of the greater National gatherings ; ' 
such as the National Shrine, Elks, 
Ad Clubs of the World, United 
Confederate Veterans, American Dental Association, and in 1926, 
the American Medical Association. Attendance at National con- 
ventions at Dallas ranks well with gatherings of such bodies 
when held nearer the center of population of the Nation. Dallas, 
near the northern boundary of Texas, is but a few hundred miles 
south of the geographical center of the Nation. Approximaately 
11,000,000 people live within 24-hour train service of Dallas. 


See the Southwest 


Colorful Texas and the romantic Southwest offer an appeal for 
the convention visitor. Remember, too, that the Southwest, of 


Two of Dallas’ hotels are shown at right and rear. 


which Dallas is the financial capital, and the home of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of the District, is one of the most rapidly develop- 
ing areas of the Nation and is producing $2,500 worth of new 
wealth annually for each family of five, and this with but one- 
fourth of the tillable land in cultivation. “I sure do like Texas,” 
was the caption of a magazine article by Irvin S. Cobb. Texas, 
which has been under six flags; which covers nearly nine per 
cent of the Nation’s area; Texas, 
sev the big producer of cotton for your 
| clothes, gasoline for your car and 

4 beef for your table. 


Dallas Supports Schools 


School superintendents may be in- 
terested to know that Dallas has 
never voted down a school bond is- 
sue. Those of you who live in fast- 
growing cities may want to see 
how Dallas has kept its schools 
abreast of the demands of its 
growth. Dallas, which now has a 
population of about 265,000, record- 
ed the high rate in population in- 
crease between 1910 and 1920 of 
72.6%, according to the Federal 
Census. As an example of its 
growth, the high school enrollment 
has quadrupled in the past ten 
years. In Dallas’ elementary 
schools you may see a fine example 
of the platoon system in operation. 


Sunshine in February 


The climate in Dallas in February 
should be particularly pleasing to 
the visitor from colder regions. 
Since golf is played on Dallas’ 16 
courses the year around and base- 
ball training starts here in Febru- 
ary and the mean temperature for 
the month is 49 degrees, delegates 
, can feel safe that severe weather 
will not maintain. 


Dallas is a well-rounded modern 
city, more Western than Southern, 
but with the best characteristics of 
both sections. It ranks 15th in job- 
bing business in the Nation, is 
important in manufacturing, has 
200 churches, 4,000 acres in parks 
and playgrounds, 38 theaters. It 
is called the “Skyscraper Center of 
the Southwest.” Dallas is proud 
of its schools, proud of its facilities 
for entertaining the visitor, and it 
is glad to have the opportunity 
through this medium of saying 
that there is no body of men and 
women we had rather have visit 
Dallas than the worthy superintendents of the schools of our 
Nation. We believe you will have an even greater love and 
appreciation of our Nation when you have seen at first hand 
that empire, the Southwest. Dallas respectfully asks the oppor- 
tunity to entertain you in 1927. 


rit 


—DALLAS BOARD OF EDUCATION 
—MAYOR LOUIS BLAYLOCK 
—DALLAS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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In One Hundred Fifty 


More than a half million square feet of 
Bloxonend Flooring has been installed in 
the shops, gymnasiums or corridors of 150 
schools throughout the country. 


construction. 


The architects who designed these schools 
were in most cases “School Specialists” and 


it is significant that BLOXONEND is a 


standard flooring specification for a major- 


bright, durable, 


part of the school building. 
Write for Descriptive Booklet “A” and samples. 
CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 





Bs, FLOORING 3. 





quiet and 


BLOXONEND 





Schools Of This 1 Type 


ity of the architects specializing in school 


Slivers which are a constant menace to 
children cannot exist in a Bloxonend Floor. 
The tough end grain cannot sliver. 


Always smooth, but never slippery—clean, 
resilient — 
Bloxonend is the ideal flooring for any 








Bloxonend is made of 


Southern Pine with 
the tough end grain 
up. It comes in 8 ft. 
lengths with the blocks 
dovetailed endwise on- 
to baseboards. 




















(Continued from ee 74) 
The end closing strip is a 1”x3” angle, extend 
ing 3” from the side of the a, The best 
arrangement for closing the opening around 
the end and at the top of lockers is for the 
locker manufacturer to furnish steel closing Just recently 
strips for the ends and for the general contrac- 4 sehool board member engaged in building a 
tors to furnish a wood wainscoting cap for the pew school, mentioned the fact that while the 
top. This makes the most generally satisfactory architect had been requested to plan for re 
arrangement. In the majority of cases, the cessed jockers, the 
wood moulding is superior to the metal end and = ynknown reason, omitted from the plans. The 
top strips furnished by locker manufacturers. 
The relative cost of steel and wood caps for 
closing the recess at the top is practically the 
same. Probably the wood strips run a little leas 
per lineal foot, while offering the more secure 


a matter that should be given the earnest con 
sideration of the architect at the time the 
drawings are made. It is essential, too, that 
the school board ofticials, when recessed lockers 
are contemplated, check the drawings while the 
plans are in the formative stage. 


recesses were, for some 


school board was then compelled to install free 
standing lockers in the corridors, and added 
expense as well as reduced efficiency of the 
corridors resulted. 

Anchoring 
and satisfactory arrangement. Careful consideration should be given by 


Providing for locker recesses in corridors is the architect and the contractor for placing 














FIG. 4. CORRIDOR LOCKERS IN THE LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL FIG 
MANITOWOC, WIS. 


“grounds” for 


of lockers. 
The bases 6n 


edges of the 


the etticient and solid anchoring 
Recessed lockers must be 


which the lockers rest should 
provide bearing for at least the front and back 
When recessed lockers 
are contemplated, the locker manufacturers are 
always glad 


lockers. 


proper building of the recesses. 


Ventilation 


In connection with the recessed and 


types of lockers, 
ject of 
form 


CORRIDOR LOCKERS IN 
IRONWOOD, 


ventilating systems. 
ventilation on a large 
lockers is ditt 


are several systems which seem to give 


icult to secure. However, 


(Concluded on Page 78) 


THE IRONWOOD HIGH SCHOO! 


MICH 








installation 


properly 
anchored or they will cause no end of trouble. 


to cooperate with architects and 
builders by providing the Necessary information 
for the 


other 
it is well to consider the sub- 
Constant and uni- 
of 
there 
a de- 
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Our one interest — 


Reinforced Rubber Flooring 


HE INTELLIGENT TREATMENT Of the floor which 
= makes the Cafeteria of the Illinois Merchants 

Bank so attractive, distinctive and inviting is 
possible because every member of our organization 
is vitally interested in the success of each particu- 
lar Stedman installation. 
Stedman originated reinforced rubber flooring and 
Stedman designs, makes and lays reinforced rubber 
flooring only. 


This concentration of interest 

assures you of a floor that is ta 

more durable and more at- 

tractive than any other manu- ate ~~~ > —-paaanal 


PATENTED 
factured floor. 


STEDMAN Propucts Company 


“Originators of Reinforced Rubber Flooring" 


Se” 














SoutH BraintrEE, MASSACHUSETTS 
‘ Aves an principal citie See al telephone directory 
, Direct Branches 
101 Park Avenue 343 So. Dearborn St 4 Park Street 
. NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
: 1217 Book Bldg 1524 Chestnut St 216 Union Bldg 
DETROIT PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 
Manufactured and sold in Canada by the Gutta Percha 
i and Rubber Ltd., Toronto 
Typical Stedman Floor Installations 
BANKS Hospitas 
| Pacific Bank, New Y rk City Fifth Avenue Hospital New York 
First National Bank, Detroit Jefferson Hospital, Philadelphia 
’ Federal Reserve Bank, Phila Hore.s 
Atlantic National Bank, Bostor Ritz-Carlton, New York City 
Business Orrices Fuller Hotel, Detroit 
—_—_— Mc Kim, Mead & White, N.Y Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati 
a : S. W. Strauss Co., Philadelphia Orrice Bui_pIncs 
— Mayor’s Office, Quincy, Mass General Motors, Detroit 
P CHURCHES Century Building, Pittsburg! 
choring St. Gregory’s Church, Phila Packard Building, Philadelphi . 
t St. Paul’s Church, Camb., Mass ResipeENceEs 
yroperly by Christian Science Church, Cleve References on request 
t ble. af CLuss SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
— f Grosse Point Country Club, Det St. Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland 
should i Union League Club, New York High Sc hoe Is Denver 
: Elks Club, Philadelphia Public Schools, Boston 
1d back : HosPITALs Suops 
. : Boston Lying-in Hospital, Bostor Stetson Hat Store, Philadeip! 
lockers ' fouro Infirmary, New Orleans Nettleton Shoe Store, New York 
‘ers are ; Children’s Hospital, Columbus Russek Beauty Shop, New York 
‘ts and 
rmation 
; 
, OT ee, 
1 other ne VE, — 
he sub- 
nd uni- 
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Stedman Flooring as used 


in the Illinois Merchants Bank, Chicago 


Archts. Graham, Anderson, Probst & White 











REINFORCED RUBBER FLOORING 
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The NORTON Closer With 
Hold Open Arms Is Best 
Suited For Schoolhouse Work 





Ist. 


getting caught or injured. 


door open. 


PRICE :—The price is right. 








Every Schoolroom Should Have One 


Use the 
Norton 
Liquid 
Door Closer 


and do away 
with door stop 
on bottom 

of door. 











The doors are closed with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to go through a door without 


2nd. Having two speeds, the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate 
it—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 


SERVICE :—We have expert servicemen on call, free of charge. 


Send for a representative. 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 
2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


A Partial List of Schools 
NORTON Equipped 


Skinner Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. 


North East High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Public Schools 
Toronto Public Schools 


East Side High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebr. 











al 








(Concluded from Page 76) 
gree of satisfactory service. In general, locker 
ventilating systems are of the concrete base duct 
or metal pipe duct types. Where the position of 
the locker is practically permanent, the concrete 
base will be found very satisfactory. Care 
must be taken, however, in setting the lockers 
to secure air-tight joints, so that the air must 
come in through the locker. 

The pipe system may be made equally satis 
factory as the concrete ducts, if the lockers are 
connected to ventilating stacks and exhaust 
fans, are used to create a slight vacuum. It 
will generally be found impracticable to secure 
complete ventilation by a gravity ventilating 
stack or by fans drawing air out of the room. 
When more complete ventilation is required, 
as in the case of gymnasium locker rooms, a 
blower should be used in addition to the ex- 
haust fans. The area of the ventilating ducts 
should exceed the area of all ventilating open- 
ings in connection with the lockers. 

Where lockers are connected to a pipe air 
duct at the top, the bottom of the doors only 








FIG. 6. CORRIDOR LOCKERS AT THE MONNIER 
SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICH 





should be louvered. Where they are connected 
to a duct in the cement base, then only the top 
of the doors are louvered. 


The flow of air can be regulated to a certain 
extent by a damper plate placed over the per- 
forations in the lockers which connect to the 
vent, but this has not always proven successful. 
likely to tamper with the 
plates when closed or partly closed. 


The students are 


The big drawback of foreed ventilation is 
that all of the lockers seldom receive the same 
air supply or suction. Lockers nearest the 
main duct have a good draft, while those fur- 
ther along the line receive little, if any. This 
has led to the installation of the dampers de- 
scribed but very little has been done to perfect 
the system. The ventilation of lockers is a 
problem for the ventilating engineers and ex 
perts to work out. It rests with these engineers 
to provide a system that will give entire satis- 
faction under all conditions. 


(To be continued) 


WILL STUDY SCHOOL -ADMINISTRATION 


The correlation of business management and 
school administration is to be the subject of a 
nation-wide study by a committee appointed by 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary 
of Commerce, Washington. The committee 
chosen consists of John J. Tigert, Thomas E. 
Finegan, Elliott H. Goodwin, Ernest Green- 
wood, George D. Strayer, and John UH. 
Beveridge. 


The work of the commission will include the 
study of such fundamental questions as _ busi- 
ness administration and methods of financing, 
including taxation and bond issues for school pur- 
poses, as well as the construction of new build- 
ings, the purchase of sites for school buildings 
which will anticipate the growth of the popula- 
tion as well as provide adequate playground 
facilities and room for extension of the school 
plant, development of plans by competent archi- 


tects within or without the school system, super- 
vision of construction, heating, lighting, venti- 
lating apparatus and other machinery, upkeep, 
painting and repairing, replacement of school 
furniture and equipment, surfacing of yards and 
playgrounds, landscape gardening, textbooks, 
paper, ink, and other materials used in actual 
instruction, and adequate equipment for special 
purposes. 


Attorney General O. L. Carlstrom has ruled 
that non-high school districts along the state 
line in Illinois are not liable for tuition charges 
Incurred by grade school graduates who cross 
the line into an adjoining state to attend high 
school. The opinion was given to P. H. Lewis 
of Lawrence County, who found that a number 
of eighth-grade graduates of non-high school 
districts in his county had been crossing the 
river to attend school in Knox County. 


The attorney general pointed out that the 
natural or legal guardian of the child, or any 
person causing them to be sent, would be liable 


for the tuition. 
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More Holden Book Covers 


Were Manufactured, Sold and Used 
in 1925 than in any previous year 


because: they 


COST LITTLE WEAR WELL 
SAVE BOOKS 


(Samples Free) 








HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of Education 


THE WASHINGTON BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 
The board of education of the District of 
Columbia will be appointed by the District Com- 
missioners in the future, if a bill now before 
Congress passes. This bill has just been intro- 
duced by Senator Capper in the Senate, and 
Representative Zihlman in the House. It is re- 
ferred to in the district as the commissioner’s 
bill, because it was prepared by the district com- 
missioners and introduced into Congress at their 
request. In addition to providing for the ap- 
pointment of a board of education by the com- 
missioners, it gives the commissioners addi- 
tional functions in other affairs of the district. 
The proposal does not seem to meet with 
general approval with the people of the Dis- 
'rict, judging by recent discussion in parent- 
teacher associations and civic organizations. 
Prior to 1906, the commissioners did appoint 
the board of education. The results were not 
Satisfactory as the commissioners seriously 
interfered with the free working of the board. 


It was, therefore, changed after several years 
of discussion, and the power of appointment was 
Placed in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia The members of the court are ap- 
pointed by the President. While this method 
has not satisfied the citizens of the District, it 
has, however, left the board of education much 
more autonomy than it had before. The popu- 
lar demand is for a board elected directly by 
the citizens themselves. ; 
This popular demand for an elective board is 
—— a for in another bill already before Con- 
Ss. 


3 This measure calls for an annual elec- 
mw each May at which three members of the 
School hoard will be elected for a three year 


term. This would mean a board of nine mem 
bers. 

The bill is elaborate, as it is necessary to set 
up voting machinery, the citizens of the District 
having no vote on any question at the present 
time. This measure would put the machinery 
of voting in the hands of the school board. 
School districts would be used for voting pre- 
cincts, at least fifty in number. School build- 
ings would be used for voting places. The board 
of education would appoint three judges for each 
voting precinct. Persons desiring to vote would 
be required to register in the office of the school 
board, or on certain specified days in their own 
precincts. The registration office would be open 
for sixty days, closing six days before the actual 
election. 

The board of education would prepare printed 
ballots for the election, the ballots to contain 
the names of all persons for whom petitions 
signed by at least one hundred eligible voters 
had been filed at least thirty days, and not over 
sixty days prior to the election. 

All residents of the District 21 vears of age 
and over, who are citizens of the United States 
and have lived in the District one year, would 
be eligible to vote. 
REORGANIZING THE INTERIOR DEPART- 

MENT 

A movement with strong support which will 
have considerable effect on the Department of 
Education measure discussed in this column last 
month has just taken form in a measure intro- 
duced into Congress. It calls for the reorgani- 
zation of the Department of the Interior into a 
Department of Public Works and Domain. It 
is sponsored by the American Engineering 
Council. 


Committees of engineers with a total mem- 
bership of nearly one thousand are being organ- 
ized in every state in support of the bill. It 
provides for the transfer to this new Depart- 
ment of the Bureau of Public Roads now in the 
Department of Agriculture, the Office of Super- 
vising Architects, the Rivers and Harbors 
Board, the Mississippi River Commission, the 
California Debris Commission, and other bureaus 
concerned with engineering. A total of approx- 
imately thirty bureaus and services would be 
consolidated. 

Life Certificate in N. E. A. to Dr. Frank W. 
Ballou 

The Federal Schoolmen’s Club of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has just presented Dr. Frank W. 
Ballou, superintendent of schools of the District 
of Columbia, a life membership certificate in the 
National Education Association. This is done 
from surplus money remaining from the dinner 
fund raised by the club last spring to pay the 
expenses of a complimentary dinner to Dr. 
Ballou in honor of his election to the presidency 
of the Department of Superintendence. 


Teachers’ Pensions 

Larger pensions for retired teachers in the 
District of Columbia are to be obtained if pos- 
sible under a plan agreed upon by the teachers’ 
council and the school administration. Con- 
gressional action is necessary, as an amendment 
to the present law. The proposals are given in 
a circular issued by the superintendent’s office 
as follows: 


TO ALE SPSL ees attve AND SUPERVISORY 
OFFICERS 

The superintendent of schools directs the attention 
of all educational employees to the following data with 
reference to the present provisions of Law and the 
proposed amendments to the Act for the Retirement 
of Public School Teachers in the District of Colum 
bia. approved January 15, 1920: 


PRESENT LAW PRO PROPOSED AMEND 
VIDES MENTS PROVIDE 
for deductions for deductions 
41% to 8% deduction® 44, to g% deductions 


taken on basic salaries up 
to $1,500 

for annuities : 
1% of average basic sal- for annuities 
ary since appointment of 1% of average real salary 
those appointed since 1906 received during the ten 
(1% of average basic sal- years immediately preced 
ary since 1906 of those in ing retirement, multiplied 
the service in 10996), mul- by the number of years of 
tiplied by the number of teaching. Maximum aver 
years of teaching. Maxi- age salary allowed for 
mum avernge salary al- computation, £2,000 


on real 
“) 


salaries up to 
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floors. 


can never do it. 


to keep Clean Floors. But, in 


requires onl two operators. 
Wri hooklet “Your Questios 


82 North Collier Street 





FINNEL L SYSTEM, ine. 
Floo VUachine remerenertrs foi Tw 


FINNELL © 


‘ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
Tt Waxes <It Polishes ~ It Sands~ It Scrubs 


District offices in principal cities 


An Example for the Nation! 


Schools teach more than the three R’s. 
every school to train and encourage pupils to shine their shoes, brush their 
teeth and keep their work neat and clean. 

To do this effectively schools should set an example. 
be practiced as well as preached. 

Simply sweeping or mopping floors is far trom sufficient to maintain clean 
Schools are rapidly learning this, as evidenced by the tremendous growth 
in the number of schools using the FINNELL Electric Floor Machine. 

The FINNELL gets all the filth out of the cracks and grain of the wood. 
It takes a strong electric motor and ample pressure and speed to do this. 
On the contrary, it fills the cracks and pores with a thin film 
which is loosened by the scuffling of the children’s feet. 

Every school should have a FINNELL to get and 
addition, 
No. 17 FINNELL will scrub the average class room of 400 
square feet, in from 45 minutes to-an hour. The entire 


it saves money. A 


10Ob 


in 1 [ 
enty V e& / 
Hannibal, Missouri 











lowed for computation plus 
$1,500 $15 contributed by the 
plus Government, multiplied by 


$10 contributed by the the number of years of 
Government, multiplied by teaching 

the number of years of Ser . 
teaching. minimum annuities 


minimum annuities Minimum pension for age, 
Minimum pension for age, $720 
$480. Minimum pension for dis 


Minimum pension for dis ability, $720 


ability, $420. 
Council on Universities and Colleges in the Dis- 

trict of Columbia 

A Council on Universities and Colleges in the 
District of Columbia is proposed by Senate Bill 
980 which is now before the Committee on Edu- 
cation in the Senate. The function of this coun- 
cil, if created, would be to contro] the granting 
of collegiate degrees by institutions chartered 
in the District or by institutions chartered else- 
where and operating in the District. It would 
be a function of this Committee “to establish 
in accordance with generally recognized prin- 
ciples such definitions, requirements, or stand- 
ards, as it may deem necessary and proper for 
all incorporated educational institutions in the 
District of Columbia wherever incorporated, 
which have or claim to have or attempt to ex- 
ercise power to confer or grant in the District 
any academic, professional or technical degree.”’ 
It would also approve or disapprove applications 
for charters. 

The board would be composed of the presi- 
dent of the district board of commissioners, the 
district superintendent of schools, the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education and six persons ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States. 

The establishment of this Board is in line with 
action taken in several states where qualified 
authority passes upon charters for degree grant- 
ing institutions. In the District of Columbia 
no such authority is found. Under the present 
law any five persons may file an application for 
a charter to incorporate an educational institu- 
tion with powers to grant any or all degrees. 
There is no authority to see that the incorpora- 
tors are competent or that they have any facili- 
ties or intention of conducting a legitimate in- 
stitution. The result has been that in the Dis- 
trict many fake colleges and universities have 
been incorporated, which have flourished largely 
through the sale of degrees to various persons 
throughout the world without requiring these 


persons to show qualification in any way for 
receiving degrees. A campaign against such 
institutions has been conducted for fifteen years 
at least by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion and by other cooperating educational 
agencies. These campaigns have not been very 
successful because the only law that appar- 
ently can be invoked is the Post Office regula- 
tion in regard to the use of the United States 
mails for fraudulent purposes. 





Schools and School Districts 


Where the result of a transfer by the county 
superintendent of public schools of the territory 
of one school district to another would require 
children who resided only a mile from a school- 
house in another district to travel from twenty 
to thirty-five miles in order to attend school in 
their own district, it is held that such annexa- 
tion was not “reasonable” within the meaning 
of the Washington Laws of 1923, p. 74.—Appeal 
of Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 235 Pac. Re- 
porter (West), 355.—Wash. 

School District Government 

Under the Texas revised statutes, art. 4510, 
giving the state superintendent of public in- 
struction power to hear and determine appeals 
from rulings and decisions of subordinate school 
officers he has power to hear and determine 
such appeals from all subordinate school officers, 
and not those of schools organized in certain 
way.—South San Antonio Independent School 
Dist. v. Martine, 275 S. W. Reporter (West), 
265, Tex. Civ. App 

School District Property 

Under Wilson’s Rev. and Annotated Statutes 
of 1903, § 6184, of the Oklahoma Complete Stat- 
utes of 1921, § 10364, to authorize a contract 
for building a schoolhouse and render legal war- 
rants issued in payment thereof, it was neces- 
sary to have a district meeting and agree on 
the house to be built by qualified electors thereat. 

Edwards v. School District No. 222, Cotton 
County, 235 Pac. Reporter, 611.—Okla. 


It is part of the curriculum in 


Sanitation should 





















\ mop 


The legality of a contract for building a 
schoolhouse, and warrants issued to pay for it 
under the Wilson’s Rev. and Annotated Stat- 
utes of 1903, § 6184, of the Oklahoma Complete 
Statutes of 1921, § 10364, and the Act of Cong. 
of July 29, 1886, § 4 (U. S. Comp. St. § 3483), 
fixing the limit of indebtedness at four per cent 
of the taxable property, did not depend on 
whether the property had been assessed prior 
to the contract.—Edwards v. School District No. 
222, Cotton County, 235 Pac. Reporter, 611.— 
Okla. 

Under the Oklahoma law the courts will not 
aid the seller to a school district to recover 
property sold and delivered under the contract, 
creating debt in excess of the constitutional or 
statutory limit.—Edwards v. School District No. 
222, Cotton County, 235 Pac. Rep., 611.—Okla. 


School District Taxation 

The Alabama School Code of 1924, § 104, 
authorizing the county board of education to 
borrow money and to pledge current revenues 
therefor, when construed with the Constitution 
of 1901, §§ 260, 261, 256, and Amend. 3, being 
article 19, §§ 1-3, held to authorize a county 
board of education which had exhausted the 
public school funds for the current year to bor- 
row money to pay the salaries of teachers and 
the current expenses for the current school 
year, secured by the pledge of revenues for the 
succeeding year; “pledge” meaning to set apart, 
appropriate, or charge with payment of a spe- 
cific obligation authorized by the Alabama law. 

Heustess v. Hearin, 104 So. Rep. 273.—Ala. 

Under the Alabama School Code of 1924, 
§ 104, authorizing the county board of education 
te borrow money, this being a grant of power 
and defining extent and limits of such power, 
must be construed as a whole to ascertain its 
— —Heustess v. Hearin, 104 So. Rep. 273.- 
Ala. 

Under the Oklahoma law, the debt of a school 
district in excess of the constitutional or statu- 
tory limit is void, and cannot be held valid on 
any theory of quantum meruit or equitable ob- 
ligation. ards v. School Dist. No. 222, Cot- 





ton County, 235 Pac. Rep. 611.—Okla. 

A bank seeking to recover loans made to 4 
school district and evidenced by school orders, 
admittedly issued without authority as provided 


Continued on Page 84) 
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_ BOSWORTH WELLS, Architect, New York City 
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HAT MAKES A FLOOR QUIET? First, elimination of sound 
vibration ordinarily created by floors acting like a drum. Second, 
reduction of the reflected sound waves. 


Tests at the Laboratory of Acoustics, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, proved that Durariex-A decreases sound 16% and 
reflected sound by 39% over other floor coverings contemplated 
for the same purpose. Add to that, its superdurability; unusually 
low maintenance and cleaning cost; ease of repair and extension! 
A solid, seamless, rubbery surface, proof against water, fire, acids, 
and alkalis. Worth knowing more about ! 
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BRASCOLITE 


As Necessary As Text Books 


[n an endeavor to train the young mind to keep 
pace with the rapid advance of education, schools 
and colleges have established very high standards. 

Every effort in the way of sanitation, ventila 
tion, personal hygiene, and instruction is made to 
maintain these standards. 
unknown to school authorities, poor lighting equip- 
ment is responsible for a seeming lack of student 
interest and study. 


For years, we have specialized in school and 
college lighting and the marked enthusiasm of 
school superintendents and teachers for Brascolite 
testifies to our success. 


Let our engineers consult with you to determine 
the correctness of your present lighting equipment. 
You will not be under obligation. 


card. 





But quite often, and 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

in the Wisconsin Statutes of 1919, § 40.11, subd. 
2, and hence illegal, is held not entitled to re- 
cover such loans, where it was not established 
that money so loaned was used by the district 
for school purposes and lawful expenses, and 
the bank did not exercise ordinary care in that 
it failed to demand the return of the loan within 
six months, which is the limit of time for which 
the board is authorized to borrow.—First Natl. 
Bank v. Joint School Dist. No. 1, Town and Vil- 
lage of Pepin, 203 N. W. Rep. 762.—Wis. 

Under the Kentucky law, where a school board 
by mistake entered no order levying taxes for 
school purposes for certain years, and the sheriff 
and board proceeded on the assumption that the 
order had been entered, the board could not 
thereafter enter orders nunc pro tunc.—Com- 
monwealth v. Griffy, 271 S. W. Rep. 560.—Ky. 

Under the Georgia Acts of 1923, P. 837, re- 
quiring the commission of the city “to declare 
the result” of a special election to increase the 
limit of taxation from returns made by man- 
agers of election, the action of the city com- 
mission in not declaring the result but permit- 
ting some of the election managers, and others 
not managers, to open ballot boxes and recount 
the ballots and certify different results, is held 
unauthorized.—Hopkins v. City Commission of 
Waycross, 127 S. E. Rep. 862.—Ga. 

Where a majority of voters at an annual 
school meeting, held as provided by law, an 
approved estimate of needs of a district for 
current fiscal year, submitted by officers of the 
district, excise board as authorized thereby to 
approve an estimate in such particulars as seem 
reasonable and cause levy to be made to meet 
estimated needs within the constitutional lim- 
itation.—St. Louis & S. F. Ry. Co. v. Kelsey, 
239 Pac. Rep. 130.—Okla. 

Under the Georgia laws, where the purpose 
of an injunction was to restrain the expendi- 
tures of schoo! funds of the district in the main- 
tenance of a high school, relief being inappro- 
priate to remedy past expenditures, the county 
board at a meeting on September 3, 1924, 
adopted a resolution establishing a high school, 
it was not an error to refuse interlocutory in- 
junction to restrain the use of school funds on 
the ground that it has not been established by 
official action of the boar’ the proceeding hav- 


ing been instituted by the plaintiffs subsequent 
to the action by the board.—Smith v. Tolbert, 

27 S. E. Rep. 868.—Ga. 

Under the Pennsylvania Taxpayers’ bill seek- 
ing to restrain the establishment of a joint high 
school under the Pennsylvania School Code of 
1911, 1801 (P. L. 309; Pa. Statutes of 1920, 
§ 1514), which alleged that the present building 
was adequate, that the proposed building was 
unnecessary and its location remote, that its 
establishment would be an unreasonable expend- 
iture of school funds, and that future high 
school needs could be furnished more econom- 
ically and the building could be more con- 
veniently located, alleged only opinions and in- 
ferences, and failed to show that the board was 
exercising arbitrary will or caprice.——Day v. 
School Dist. of Amwell Twp., 128 Atlantic Rep. 
846.—Pa. 





Discipline of Schools 

In view of the Mississippi Constitution, 1890, 
§ 207, prohibiting the intermarriage of persons 
of white and negro races, and Annotated Code 
of 1892, § 2859, prohibiting intermarriage of 
white and Mongolian races, in the Mississippi 
Constitution of 1890, § 207, providing that there 
shall be separate schools for white and colored 
races; term “white race”’ is limited to Caucasian 
race, and term “colored race” embraces all other 
races to that of the child of Mongolian race, is 
not entitled to attend school for persons of the 
white race.—Rice v. Gong Lum (Miss.), 104 So. 
Rep. 105.—Miss. 

The dominant purpose of the Mississippi Con- 
stitution in providing for the separation of races 
was to preserve purity and integrity of the 
white race, and prevent amalgamation, and to 
preserve social systems of race segregation.— 
Rice v. Gong Lum (Miss.), 104 So. Rep. 105.— 
Miss. 

Under the Mississippi statutes, the whole ter- 
ritory of a county is divided into school dis- 
tricts for each of the white and negro races 
separately.—Rice v. Gong Lum (Miss.), 104 So. 
Rep. 105.—Miss. 

Under the Oregon Compulsory Education Act, 
which, practically construed, requires all normal 
children between the ages of 8 and 16 years to 
attend public schools, is held unconstitutional.— 
Pierce v. Society of the Sisters of the Holy 
Names of Jesus and Mary, 45 S. Ct. 571.—Ore. 


Teachers 

Where a school teacher was discharged by a 
district board of trustees, and was afterward 
reinstated by the state board of education, be- 
fore suing for salary due under contract it was 
necesary for him to make a demand on the 
board of trustees.—Underwood v. Sabinal Inde- 
pendent School Dist., 275 S. W. Rep. 267, Tex 
Civ. App. 

A petition by a school teacher against a schoo! 
district to recover salary must affirmativeiy 
state that, when action was begun, there were 
funds in the hands of trustees sufficient to pay 
off and discharge claim, and allegation that 
trustees had funds at the time the contract was 
made, and during the contract term is not suf- 
ficient—-Underwood v. Sabinal Independent 
School Dist., 275 S. W. Rep. 267, Tex. Civ. App. 

Pupils 

In view of the Ohio general code, §§ 7731-4, 
7749-2, 7764-1 (109 Ohio laws, pp. 290, 380), a 
parent, residing more than four miles from a 
high school in a rural school district compelled 
to transport his children of compulsory school 
age who have finished an ordinary grade school 
curriculum to high school more than four miles 
from their residence, because of a refusal of the 
local and county boards of education, either to 
provide work in high school branches at school 
within four miles of children’s residence, or to 
transport children to and from high school, may 
recover in law action for such transportation.— 
Sommers v. Putnam County Board of Education, 
148 N. E. Rep. 682.—Ohio. 

LAW AND LEGISLATION 

—If a school district is created, in Wisconsin, 
the division of the assets and liabilities by the 
school boards of the districts affected does not 
give the new district any right to claim any 
state and county money on account of the chil- 
dren residing in the newly created district unti! 
the school has been maintained for one year and 
the annual report filed with the superintendent. 

Under a recent decision of the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Public Instruction, a school dis- 
trict treasurer who is also town treasurer, and 
who has embezzled a considerable sum of money 
belonging to the town, does not escape liability 
for embezzlement if the deficiency in the town 
moneys is made good by using money from the 
district funds. (Concluded on Page 86) 
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Syracuse Builds 
Well and Wisely 


In = town no project 1s closer to the hearts of the people than the building of a school 

Me thei children, And no undertaking receives more thought from those in charge 
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— iS beauty, too, for the finish of Lyon Steel Lockers is pleasing and lasting, the 
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rugged doors will not sag or jam. They successfully withstand even schoolboy use 
Finally, because there is durability there is also economy. 


In your corridors and locker rooms use Lyon Steel Lockers. We will gladly help you with 
your plans, out of a nation-wide experience. Write us about your school and your needs 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora, Illinois 
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(Concluded from Page 84) 


The fact that the other two members of the 
board were induced to become parties to the 
transfer does not amend or modify the situation 
in the least. In fact, the other members place 
themselves in position to be successfully accused 
of collusion and fraud. 

—The Wisconsin Department of Public In- 
struction has declared it is not advisable to elect 
a town officer to a school district office even 
though the offices may not be held as incom- 
patible by the courts. As the town chairman is 
also director of the board, it is likely to confuse 
self interest with justice, especially in matters 
affec*ing boundary changes. 

-The school board of Versailles, Ohio, in 
1923, issued $256,000 worth of bonds for a new 
building. Through a taxpayer’s suit the issue 
was declared illegal by the supreme court and 
all funds received from the sale of the bonds 
were refunded. Taxes were, however, exacted 
for two years in order to meet the interest 
charges. Some 586 taxpayers now have 
brought suit against the school board for a $40,- 
000 tax money refund. 

—The Norristown, Pennsylvania, school board 
placed an assessment of $3.50 on teachers for 
institute expenses, ordering that at the same 
time the forfeiture of salary of those who failed 
to attend. A teacher contested the assessment 
in court, but lost his case. He contended that 
the law did not authorize the school board to 
make such an assessment. The court held that 
the law did not forbid such action either, and 
decided in favor of the board. 

—Two members of the school board district 
76, Creek County, Oklahoma, Joseph Peters and 
H. A. Pixley, were ousted by County Superin- 
tendent Oliver H. Akin, whereupon they ap- 
pealed to the court at Sapulpa. The two men 
were declared legally in office and the appoint- 
ment of two other officials to fill their places 
was declared void. The superintendent an- 
nounced through his attorneys that he would 
appeal his case to the supreme court. 

—The board of educe ion of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, has carried out ‘he rule that all chil- 
dren must be vaccinated. Pending a case in 


court which questions the right of the board to 


exclude children not vaccinated the rule is still 
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enforced. The judge now criticizes this action 
and says: “Such action on the part of the 
board of education is not consonant with Ameri- 
can ideals. It is not the American way. They 
should abide by the preliminary finding of a 
court. I had stated that the children should be 
allowed to attend school pending adjudication of 
the case. It is only fair that they shall not 
suffer while the case is being considered.” 

The doctrine that the schools are institutions 
of the state rather than the municipalities was 
recently reiterated by supreme court of Wis- 
consin. The school system of Milwaukee had 
been granted by the legislature several years 
ago a mill tax which was collected by the regu- 
lar municipal machinery. When the city was 
granted home rule a year ago it was contended 
by the common council that the extent of the 
support granted the schools was now within the 
authority of that body. Litigation followed 
with the result that the supreme court decided 
that the schools were an institution of the state 
and not of the municipality. 
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OSITION FLOORING 


—The Wisconsin department of public in- 
struction has ruled that while a principal is gen- 
erally responsible for the discipline of every de- 
partment under his jurisdiction, the teacher in 
charge is especially responsible. The principal 
is in duty bound to advise with his teachers in 
all disciplinary matters and to give personal 
assistance in special cases, if needed. It must 
be recognized that the teacher, principal, or 
assistant, who does not and cannot maintain 
proper order in the school is inefficient and the 
effects of lack of discipline are likely to ad- 
versely follow any particular grade through its 
entire school life, and then some. Proper dis- 
ciplinary training in the school is as important 
as the accumulation of book knowledge is likely 
to be. 


Another ruling by the same department is to 
the effect that, if damage occurs to school 
property by accident, no reparation for the 
damage can be secured, if the parent refuses to 
pay. If, however, the damage is done mali- 
ciously, then the pupil or the parent is held 
responsible, and if no reparation is made, the 
pupil may be suspended from school for mali- 
cious conduct. 

Funds especially secured by a bond issue for 
the erection of a school building in a city can- 
not be legally applied to and used by the city 
council for city purposes. 

—The Seattle, Wash., board of education op- 
poses the proposed measure whereby the state 
is to go into the printing of school books as 
being detrimental to both pupils and taxpayers. 


The supreme court of Arkansas has upheld 
the validity of the act passed in 1921 whereby 
the county superintendent is elected by the 
county boards of education, and declared void 
the special act whereby Lonoke county elected 
its superintendent by popular vote. 

—Rock Island, Ill. Upon the recommendation 
of local physicians, the school board has aban- 
doned its plan to administer the toxin-antitoxm 
treatment for diphtheria in the school clinic. 
The material has been turned over to local 
physicians and parents; if they so desire, may 
have the test administered to their children by 
the family physician. 
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KEEP Rust Cost Out 
Or THE SCHOOL BUDGET 


This school at Kearny, N. J., 
has Brass pipe. 


Guitpert & BeteLte, 
Architects 


Newark, N. |. 





Don’t let Rust increase your school 
budget. 


Enduring metals in school construc- 
tion will banish repair and replace- 
ment costs. 


Use Copper for roofing, downspouts 
and gutters. Brass Pire plumbing is 
trouble-proof because rust-proof. 
Brass or Bronze hardware and light- 


ing fixtures give lasting wear. 


Consult our Building Service Department. No charge 


COPPER t& BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway - New York 
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Architects & Engineers 
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CARL F. PILAT 

} LANOSCAPE ARCHITECT 

| Specialist in the design and development of 
Institution Grounds and Playground Parks 

Associated Technica! Advisory Corporation Consulting Engineers 

Member. Americar Society of Landscape Architects 
15 Park Row New York City 
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LESLIE E WHITE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
| Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- 
| ment of Institutions and School Grounds 
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BUILDING NEWS. 
OF THE SCHOOLS! 


MILWAUKEE TO COMPLETE BUILDING 
PROGRAM 

The five-year building program adopted by 
the school board in 1924 called for an expendi- 
ture of $7,625,000 for buildings exclusive of 
sites. Up to October, 1925, outlays amounting 
to $1,950,000 had already been authorized. De- 
ducting this sum would leave $5,675,000 still 
necessary to carry out the old program. It is 
considered possible that some saving may be 
made on the original estimate because of a 
tendency for growth rates to slacken. Deduct- 
ing $600,000 for this reason, the amount of the 
original building program still to be provided 
will be $5,075,000. To this must be added the 
amount needed for the new fifth year of the 
program. It is estimated that $2,375,000 will 
be needed to care for additional items not in- 
cluded in the previous program. These amounts, 
together with allowances for changes in the 
estimated requirements for certain buildings 
amounting to an addition of $30,000 will make 
a total of $7,480,000. 

During the past year the board purchased 
land amounting to $226,735. The original pro- 
gram called for $813,000, thus leaving $586,265 
remaining to be provided in the old program. 
New parcels which are to be provided for will 
amount to $250,000. This makes a total of 
$836,265 needed for sites. The total of the 
building and sites program which has been rec- 
ommended for the next five years is $8,316,265. 

There appears a necessity for speeding up 
the site purchasing program. Sites should be 
purchased before private concerns buy up all 
desirable tracts. It has been recommended that 
the board add an assistant to the secretary’s 
staff whose work will be to purchase lands for 
school sites. 

The funds necessary for financing the build- 
ing program will be derived from the proceeds 
of bond issues and from money raised directly 
by taxes. It will be necessary to issue bonds 
to the full extent to which the schoo! board is 
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entitled under the law. The voters have ap- 
proved a bond issue of $1,000,000 for the present 
year and the city council has authorized the 
issuance of the bonds. For the four succeeding 
years, the following amounts appear necessary: 
$1,260,000, $1,000,000, $980,000, and $1,100,000, 
respectively, making a total for the five-year 
period, 1925-1929, of $5,340,000. 

The school construction fund as of October, 
1925, shows an unencumbered balance in the 
amount of $1,129,950. This includes a cash bal- 
ance of $129,950, and a bond issue of $1,000,000 
approved by the voters in April, 1925. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


-~Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education 
has taken action providing for the creation of 
a permanent loan of $5,000,000 and providing 
for the issuance of bonds evidencing the same. 
The bonds will be issued in denominations of 
$1,000, $10,000 and $100,000 and will bear inter 
est at the rate of 4% per cent per annum, pay- 
able in May and November of each year. 

—Fort Wayne, Ind. A high school is in 
process of erection. The building will have a 
seating capacity of 1,600 and will cost about 
$900,000. Plans have been completed for a 
building program to total $525,000, and to com- 
prise three grade schools and an administration 
building. 

—Rome, N. Y. A senior high school is near- 
ing completion at the present time. The build- 
ing was planned by Architects Tooker and 
Marsh, New York City, and is noteworthy for 
its appearance, its plan, and its modest cost. 

—Jonesboro, Ark. The school board is com- 
pleting an extensive building program begun 
three years ago. The program included an 
eleven-room colored school, a nineteen-room 
junior high school, and a three-room addition to 
a ward school. 

—University City, Mo. The city recently 
voted bonds in the amount of $470,000 to be used 
in building additions to two of the grade schools, 
and an addition to the high school. The bonds 
bear interest at the rate of four and one-half 
per cent and are payable serially to a period of 
twenty years. 

—Chillicothe, O. A bond issue in the amount 
of $800,000 was approved at the last November 
election. The bond issue provides funds for the 
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erection of a senior high school, an elementary- 
junior-high school unit, and for the remodeling 
of another building. The architects are Garber 
& Woodward, of Cincinnati, O. 

-The school board of Erie, Pa., has adopted 
a resolution ‘providing for the sale of bonds 
in the amount of $500,000 for the acquirement 
of additional sites, grounds and buildings for 
educational purposes; to erect new buildings; 
to enlarge, alter, improve and repair present 
buildings, and to provide permanent improve- 
ments and equipment for school purposes. 

—The $200,000 school stadium at Newark, 
New Jersey, was dedicated on October 17th, 
with appropriate exercises. President P. A. 
Cavicchia of the board of education, handled the 
huge gilt key which unlocked the gates of the 
athletic field, and he in turn delivered the key 
to the boys and girls of the city to have and to 
hold for the future. 

To commemorate the occasion, a gala circus 
was presented by 10,000 children before a crowd 
of about 8,000 spectators. The festivities con- 
sisted of a circus parade of more than a mile 
of gorgeous costumes, floats and clowns, gym- 
nasium stunts, fancy marching by school chil- 
dren, tumbling, nature dances, clog dancing, 
freehand drill, pyramid building, and a gypsy 
pageant, ending up with an artistic kaleidoscope 
picture of all the schools grouped in artistic 
poses and in highly colored costumes. 

—The new high school erected at Tacoma, 
Washington, at a cost of $90,000, was named 
in honor of the late George A. Stanley, formerly 
principal of the central high school. T. A. Lind 
will head the school as principal. G. W. Bullard 
is the architect. 

—The largest Japanese school in America 
was recently opened at San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. The cost is $100,000. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. A new program of 
school construction, intended to save the tax- 
payers $1,335,000 in school building expense in 
fifteen years, and make maintenance costs $2,172 
less a building annually than at present, has 
been presented to the board of education by four 
city officials. 

The new program was made in a report pre- 
pared by A. C. Godward, consulting engineer 0 
the board of estimate and taxation; Supt. Wm. 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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GYMNASIUM BASKET RACKS 
INSTALLED IN GIRLS’ ROOM 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 




















storage space for all clothing. 


adapted to your requirements. 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
MISHAWAKA, IND. 


The Durabilt “skeleton” type Basket Racks and Recessed Lockers 
installed in this school provide maximum ventilation and adequate 


Durabilt Standard Gymnasium Rack equipment, consisting of steel 
shelving and specially designed wire baskets, offers all the advan- 
tages of strength, security, and durability at low cost. 


A combination of many exclusive features recommend Durabilt Products as 
the most desirable selection for any School, College, or University. 

A request by phone to our nearest Sales Representative or mailed direct to us 
at Aurora will bring complete information and prices of the sizes particularly 
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DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
F. Webster; Geo. F. Womrath, school business 
superintendent, and E. H. Enger, architectural 
engineer of the board of education. 

A workable plan has been developed which 
will fulfill the requirements of the elementary 
schools, and one which can be built at a cost 
much below anything yet built in the vicinity. 
The economies proposed are: Reduction in area 
of classroom units; reduction in height of class- 
rooms from twelve to eleven feet; elimination 
of extra corridors adjacent to gymnasiums; 
elimination of lockers and showers; elimination 
of libraries, and reduction in width of stairways. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. An estimated total of 
$7,480,000 for school buildings is called for un- 
der the present five-year school building pro- 
gram revised to 1930. Considerable progress 
has been made in carrying out the building pro- 
gram. Current building operations will total 
approximately $2,650,000, and plans have been 
prepared for a new junior high and elementary 
school. To bring the program up to the five- 
year basis, the building committee has recom- 
mended the addition of the following items: 

Completion of Lincoln high school, $500,000; 
West Division addition, $200,000; North Division 
high addition, $250,000; South Division high 
addition, $200,000; Twenty-seventh Avenue 
junior high wing, $250,000; Girls’ Trade School 
addition, $200,000; Boys’ Technical high audi- 
torlum, $150,000; Morgandale unit, $300,000; 
Johnson’s Woods school, $325,000. Total, 
$2,375,000. 

Of the $5,675,000 still necessary to carry out 
the old building program, the committee esti- 
mates that $600,000 worth of construction may 
be deferred in parts of the city where the growth 
has slackened, thus leaving $5,075,000 of the 
program to be expended in the next five years. 
This, with $2,375,000 for the fifth year program 
and $30,000 for changes in original estimates, 
— a total of $7,480,000 for building pur- 
0S8es, 

—School buildings in South Carolina are 
Valued at almost $26,000,000, according to 
figures prepared by P. W. Bethea, statistician, 
With the state board of education for the annual 
report of the state superintendent. The total 


Value of buildings for the year ending June 30th, 
Was $25,995,788, or $3,298,888 in excess of a 


year ago, a percentage increase of about thir- 
teen. Buildings used by white pupils were worth 
$23,310,601, and those used by colored pupils, 
$2,685,187. All school property was valued at 
$31,528,639, or an increase of more than 
$3,000,000 of the total value a year ago. 

—Madison, Wis. The sum of $200,000 has 
been added to the bond issue appropriation in 
the 1926 budget for the construction of a new 
school on an existing site. 

—Boise, Ida. The board of education has be- 
gun plans for a ten-year, $500,000 building pro- 
gram. 

—Woodbury, N. J. Under a decision of the 
school board, the use of the high school audi- 
torium and gymnasium will be limited strictly 
to school activities during the school year. The 
rooms have been given over to organizations 
giving plays, and the board has been embar- 
rassed because of the number of requests for 
their use. 

—Medford, Mass. Despite an extensive school 
building program which was recently completed, 
the board is faced with a shortage of accommo- 
dations and will be required to formulate an- 
other building program. 

—Chicago, Ill. Rapid reduction of the seat- 
ing shortage during the last two years is shown 
in a report recently submitted to Mayor Dever 
by President E. B. Ellicott of the board of edu- 
cation. Since the beginning of the present ad- 
ministration, the report reveals, the shortage 
has been reduced from 70,000 to 48,000 seats, 
despite an increase of 32,000 in enrollment. By 
the end of the year 1926 the shortage, with 
buildings under construction, will have been re- 
duced to 30,000. 

Between 1923 and November of this year, 25 
schools have been begun, completed and occu- 
pied, with an additional seating capacity of 
22,994. Construction of 28 schools, begun in 
1925, will be completed in September, 1926, pro- 
viding 31,194 more seats. 

—Linden, N. J. The school board has ap- 
proved an appropriation of approximately 
$738,000 to cover a building program to take 
care of an expected increase in the next few 
years. 

—Louisville, Ky. Provisions for financing the 
proposed high school building have been com- 
pleted by the city council with the authoriza- 


TRaor Mann 


tion of $50,000 in bonds. The bonds were ap- 
proved in compliance with a petition of the 
board showing that the cost of the building 
would be $325,000. It was found that the school 
city under the constitutional limit, can issue 
bonds to the amount of $270,000, which with the 
$50,000 given by the city, would bring the total 
up to $320,000. School bonds maturing next 
year will take care of the remainder. 

—Seattle, Wash. The school board does not 
contemplate a new building program for the 
year 1925-1926. Bonds already voted are ex- 
pected to finance the program at present out- 
lined, which will not be completed until late in 
1926 or 1927. The buildings remaining to be 
completed on the present building program will 
accommodate 5,800 students but it is estimated 
that by the time these buildings are completed, 
the growth in school population will be approxi- 
mately 6,000. Approximately 5,000 students 
are now housed in portables, and it is expected 
that fully 5,000 or 6,000 students will be in 
portables when the present program is com- 
pleted. 

—San Bruno, Calif. The voters have ap- 
proved a bond issue of $42,000 for an addition 
to the Northbrae school and for a new school in 
Huntington Park. 


—Alton, Ill. The school board has adopted a 
blast system of ventilation for the new $500,000 
high school. 


—Pittsburg, Kans. The school board is work- 
ing with the architect in preparing plans for 
the new building program for which $450,000 
in bonds were voted. The remainder of the 
$750,000 program will be obtained through a 
tax levy. 


—Madison, Wis. Insurance carried on school 
buildings has been increased from $2,531,400 to 
$3,062,600 by action of the school board. The 
amount covers 90 per cent of the total value 
of the buildings and 100 per cent of the con- 
tents. In the past the board carried policies 
covering 70 per cent of the value of the build- 
ings. 

—School buildings costing approximately 
$1,200,000 were erected in Arkansas during the 
past year, according to figures made public by 
the State Education Department. The total is 
an increase of $500,000 over the 1924 expendi- 
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ture for school buildings, and approximately 
$400,000 in excess of the 1923 expenditure. 

A new high school at Little Rock, two new 
buildings at the University of Arkansas, and a 
new building at the State Teachers’ College, will 
be erected during 1926, the total for next year 
to exceed the $2,500,000 mark. 

Bellingham, Wash. A five-mill tax levy for 
school purposes has been approved by the voters. 
The money will be used in erecting a new school 
to cost $30,000 and in improvements to another 
school. 

-Members of the board of education at Ra 
cine, Wis., recently visited newly erected high 
schools in Wisconsin and Michigan cities to 
study architectural and equipment features. 
The board will shortly approve plans for two 
new high schools. 

~—Lansing, Mich. The school board has en- 
tered into a contract for co-insurance to the 
value of 90 per cent of the school property, 
and to cover the next three years. Under the 
plan adopted, the board carries insurance at 
the 90 per cent rate, on a total valuation of 
$1,512,915. 

~Washington, D. C. Local civic leaders have 
protested the action of the Bureau of the Budget 
in cutting $1,500,000 from the school building 
program. While the reduction in funds will 
not delay the actual construction for 1926, it 
is probable that the five-year program will be 
endangered because of the condition of the 
finances. 

It is pointed out that if the full schedule of 
appropriations under the five-year program is 
not granted for the coming fiscal year, it will 
mean either that the program will be extended 
over a longer period of time, or that Congress 
will be asked for a much larger figure than 
$4,000,000 for construction work in 1928. 

—St. Louis, Mo. The school board has been 
asked to adopt an extensive building program 
at such a time as the finances of the board per- 
mit. It is pointed out that six schools are com- 
pelled to use portable buildings, while numerous 
others have inadequate accommodations and 
must use portable structures. 

-Louisville, Ky. The citizens recently voted 
six to one in favor of an issue of $5,900,000 
in bonds for the public schools of the cit, 
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Sound Proof Music Rooms 


All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- 
tions, but music rooms most of all. The above building 
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and the directors report the usual “perfect results.” 


Sound-proof, Decay-proof, Vermin- 
proof and Fire-resistant — the only 
material that meets all requirements. 


Samples and full details on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 
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Houston, Tex. The total amount involved 
in the present building program is approxi- 
mately $7,000,000. The elementary building 
program will be started in 1926. The estimated 
total amount involved in schoolhouse construc 
tion now in progress is $3,000,000. 

The feature of the dedication of the $500,- 
000 high school at Dunkirk, Pennsylvania, was 
an address by Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, former 
state superintendent. Superintendent Frederick 
R. Darling was also one of the speakers. 

Madison, Wis. The school board has asked 
for an appropriation of $300,000 for 1926, this 
amount to be used for an elementary school, for 
a new south side site, and one for the Marquette 
school, also additional land and an addition for 
the Lowell school. Since September, 1920, the 
board has issued bonds for school purposes 
amounting to $1,440,000. The main problem of 
the future will be to keep the building projects 
abreast of the increase in school population and 
to improve existing school facilities. 

Bloomington, Ill. The high school board 
has called an election to vote on a bond issue of 
$193,000 for the erection of a high school. 

‘Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has 
been freed of court restraint by a recent deci- 
sion of the Superior Court and will proceed at 
once with the closing of contracts for six new 
grade schools. In making its decision the court 
pointed out that the school board had acted with 
full deliberation and consideration in handling 
its building program and gave the public oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

New Britain, Conn. A_ million dollars’ 
worth of school equipment was added to the 
school plant during the past year. Not only 
was the building program executed but plans 
were also made for two new buildings to be 
erected as svon as funds are available. 

Two buildings now in process of construction 
are the Roosevelt and the Lincoln buildings re- 
placing two old structures. The former will 
have a capacity of 600 pupils and will cost $300, 
000 and the latter will have 1,225 students and 
will cost $260,000. 

The North Dallas, Tex., high school has 
been renamed the Clinton F. Russell High School 


in memory of the late Clinton F. Russell, 
formerly a member of the Dallas school board. 

Rockford, Ill. The high school board has 
adopted an appropriation schedule of $2,262,000 
for next yéar, of which $970,000 is for building 
purposes. 

With a building program aggregating $2,- 
679,250, the school board of Columbus, O., must 
face the question of how to provide for recom- 
mended buildings, grounds, equipment and re- 
pair work with available funds of $1,801,677. 

Boise, Ida. The school board has planned 
a ten-year building program looking toward the 
housing needs of the future. 

Aberdeen, Wash. The increase in census, 
enrollment and average daily attendance of the 
public schools is greater than in preceding 
years, and the present rate of increase requires 
approximately from four to six additional rooms 
each year, according to E. B. Crary, secretary, 
in his annual report to the board of education. 
He points out that the bonded condition of the 
district is such that the large levy for bond 
redemption must be continued and should be in- 
creased in years to come because ‘of new bond 
issues necessary for new buildings and amounts 
due for retirement. 

Survey Experts Praise New Schools 

New York City’s newest school buildings 
have recently been commended by the school 
survey experts retained by the board of educa- 
tion for a study of the school System. The re- 
ports show enthusiasm for the type of building 
erected and the varied activities provided. 

While the survey was in progress the board 
reduced the height of elementary school build- 
ings to four stories but at a great sacrifice of 
rooms. In a report to the school survey com- 
mittee, William H. Gompert, superintendent 0 
school buildings, pointed out that the depart 
ment was at work upon plans for a lower build 
ing when the survey was begun and that the 
claims made for less stairways and travel dis 
tance and other economies were not borne out. 
It is the opinion of Mr. A. L. Weeks that the 
buildings may be compacted into four stories 
and still provide 66 classrooms as formerly. 
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Put beautiful 
pure melody into your school 


\ CHILD’s crying out “Oh, that star!” “Such white, white snow!” is an instinctive 
response to beauty and its mystery. His wonder opens to the things you can never teach by 
words. Yet through pure melody—tones rich and clear from the Victrola—you can put into 


the child-mind glows, rhythms, soft callings—exquisite pleasure for every listening moment. 


lor early morning, use such freshness as Schubert’s Hark! Hark! the Lark. For joyous 
study—lyrics, old hunting songs; Ave Maria as Ellen sang it to the harp of Allen-Bane; 
emotional dramatic readings that include the veritable shouts of a Roman mob. Use folk- 
songs for phrasing. Beautiful rhythms for child-dances — simple to teach, yet who knows 
how far and priceless in result? For imagination — Saint-Saens’ The Swan—lake-music so 
softly rippling you can tell when the white bird lifts its head! These bring the artists and 
artistry of the world into the silence of classrooms. Think of Schubert’s Allegro Moderato, 
where the beauty of woodwinds summons the rustling of invisible forces to the listening minds 
of the children. 


You will want to know how other schools are using the Victrola and Victor records to 
bring the beauty of pure melody to their pupils. Send for information—or at any store sell- 
ing Victor products, ask to hear these records. As you listen, your mind will create abundant 
uses for them in classwork. 


Allegro Moderato 
Unfinished Symphony (Schubert) 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 6459 
Marsu 55052 


Negro Spiritual (/)vorik-Kreisler) 
Fritz Kreister 1122 


On Wings of Song 
(Mendelssohn) Herretz 6152 


Praeludium (/arie/elt) 
Victor CONCERT ORCHESTRA 18323 


Salut d’Amour ( /{/qur) ZIMBALIS1 890 
NEAPOLITAN Trio 16995 


Ave Maria (Scliubert) 


By the Waters of Minnetonka 
( Cavanass—Lieurance ) (uemeET 1015 


Devotion { Vascagnt ) 


MorMON TABERNACLE CHorrR 19829 


Farewell to Cucullain ([.ondonderry Air) 
Fritz KREISLER—HuGo KREISLER 3017 


Four Leaf Clover 


Serenade (7 /i//) 


Slumber Boat 
( Riley Gaynor ) 


LITTLEFIELD 18448 


aft ad em ” 

(Brownell) Wittiams 855 Golo, — ~ fy an Marsu 45321 

! ! ) 
ae a the Lark Os os 664 Songs My Mother Taught Me 
Schubert ) LUCK (Dvorak) - Fritz KREISLER 727 

Liebestraum ( //s2/) SAMAROFF 6269 Souvenir ( rdia) Fritz Kreister 716 
a wi ei arenas Giuck 654 Swan, The (Saint-Sacis) KINDLER 45096 
Mi t e G Beethoven Powr 804 To a Wild Rose 

a as —" (MacDowell) - VeNETIAN Trio 18208 


Morning—‘“‘l’eer Gynt” (Grieg) , 
Victor Concert OrcHESTRA 35470 Waltz in E Flat (/)urand) : SauER 6508 


My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair Waltz in G Flat Major 


(Haydn) Marsiu 45092 (Chopin) - - - - Morserrvircn 55156 
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‘1 SCHOOL FINANCE 
1 AND TAXATION 


SCHOOL TAX ILLS LAID TO VALUATION 


Responding to a request of Governor Smith’s 
commission on school finances for suggestions 
by citizens of New York State, Dr. William H. 
Allen, director of the Institute for Public 
Service, recently proposed that “before urging 
evasion of constitutional limitations upon local 
taxes via higher state taxes for education, the 
commission first advertise the truth about un- 
der assessments in up-state cities.” 

Figures were given in refutation of the declara- 
tion of Dr. Frank P. Graves, state commissioner 
of education, that “in nearly all cities with a 
population of 100,000 or more the constitutional 
limit on city tax rates has been found to pre- 
vent the support of the public schools in accord- 
ance with standards prescribed by the New York 
State Legislature.” 

Dr. Allen points out that the state tax com- 
mission holds that every county outside of New 
York City, is under assessing its property for 
taxation from fourteen to 85 per cent. It is 
found that serious under assessment is the rule 
—32 per cent in Utica, 30 per cent in Buffalo 
and Syracuse, 26 per cent in Rochester, 21 per 
cent in Albany, 13 per cent in Yonkers, 40 per 
cent in Jamestown and Amsterdam, 30 per cent 
in Auburn, 25 per cent in Binghamton, 20 per 
cent in Poughkeepsie, Elmira and Newburgh— 
seventeen per cent on an average throughout the 
state, including 92.5 per cent credited to the city 
of New York. 

Dr. Allen declares it does not follow, as Dr. 
Graves recently maintained, that if the educa- 
tional standards of the state are to be met, 
there must be in such cities a substantial in- 
crease in the amount of money apportioned by 
the state. On the contrary, he holds that call- 
ing deliberate under assessment an emergency 
justifying getting around the constitution is not 
only bad finance but miseducation. If New York 
City must be taxed more for schools, it should 
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Wrought Iron Fence on the grounds of Fordham University, New York. 
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We also make Chain Link Wire Fence 
and Athletic Fields 


for School Grounds 
“Chain Link Catalog’’ on request 


Agents and Representatives in all Principal Cities 


be first for its own schools and not for up-state 
cities which persist in grossly under assessing 
themselves. 

SCHOOL FINANCE IN OREGON 

An exhaustive study of the school finances 
of Oregon has been completed by Prof. Homer 
P. Rainey of the University of Oregon. 

In 1900, Oregon spent $1,728,224 for educa- 
tion. In 1924, the amount had risen to 
$19,119,271. During the five-year period from 
1919 to 1924 the expenditure was doubled. 

Prof. Rainey proceeds to analyze the taxable 
wealth of the state, and concludes that the state 
will face quite a problem in financing her pro- 
gram of education. He asserts that there are 
indications that a limit has been reached and 
that retrenchments are in progress. 

The investigator finally says: “If Oregon 
must have increased revenues for schools it 
must also reform its taxing system. The sys- 
tem of taxation on real property is filled with 
inequalities and unfairness. A large part of the 
wealth of the state is contributing nothing to 
the support of education. A great deal may be 
gained from the experiences of other states in 
this matter. In general the most progressive 
states are resorting mainly to three or four 
forms of taxation. These are (1) the income 
tax, (2) tax on business, (3) inheritance tax, 
and (4) severance tax.” 

Prof. Rainey recommends the appointment of 
a legislative commission that shall make a thor- 
ough study not only of the question of school 
support, but also of the subject of taxation with 
a view of securing greater equity and a better 
revenue. 

COST OF INSTRUCTION IN NORTH CARO- 
LINA ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

The data gathered on the subject of cost of 
instruction in elementary schools is taken from 
the budget reports of the county and city boards 
of education in North Carolina and is figured 
on the basis of teachers’ salaries and without 
regard to other items of expenditure. It was 
compiled and published by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of North Carolina. 

It is brought out that in all city schools in 
1924-1925, the daily per child cost of instruction 
was 21.3 cents, while the rural] cost was 17.3 
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cents. In other words, each city child had four 
cents more spent each day last year for his 
instruction than the rural child had. The cost 
of teaching the average city child was 23 per 
—_, higher than the cost of teaching the rural 
child. 

The factor which determined the higher cost 
in the city schools was the higher average sal- 
ary. The average monthly salary in the rural 
schools was $87.03, while in the city schools it 
was $127.37, which is a 42 per cent higher 
salary. However, as the city schools had more 
children per teacher, the city per child cost was 
but 23 per cent higher. 

The cost of instruction in all elementary 
schools of the state in 1923-1924 was 18.1 cents 
per child per day, while in 1923-1924 it was 
18.2 cents. This shows that the cost of teach- 
ing increased but .1 of one per cent in all 
schools, rural and city together. In the rural 
schools for the same period, the increase was 
from 17.2 cents in 1923-1924 to 17.3 cents in 
1924-1925. In the city schools the cost increased 
from 21.1 cents in 1923-1924 to 21.3 cents in 
1924-1925. 

Among the 34 largest city systems, Winston- 
Salem had the highest daily cost of instruc- 
tion per child in the elementary schools in 
1924-1925. Winston-Salem’s cost was 28. 
cents. This was almost twice as great as the 
lowest cost, 14.4 cents, which was found in 
Mooresville. The difference is due to the fact 
that Mooresville paid $34.46 less average salary 
for teaching thirteen more children. 

Among the eight largest cities, Winston- 
Salem had the highest cost, 28.5 cents per child 
per day, and High Point had the lowest cost, 
19.6 cents. High Point had a better percentage 
of daily attendance, but she paid $16.19 less 
monthly salary, and for this salary secured the 
instruction of 7.2 more children per teacher. 

Among the ten cities of Group II, Salisbury 
had the highest daily cost of instruction. This 
cost in Salisbury was 26.6 cents per child per 
day. The lower cost in this group, 17.9, was 
found in New Bern. The difference may 
ascribed to the fact that Salisbury had 7.4 fewer 
children per teacher and paid $15.97 higher 
monthly salaries. 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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FUN-F UL Playground Equipment is the result 
of experience, a quarter of a century devoted 
exclusively to the development and manufac- 
ture of children’s outdoor health building 
goods by this Company. The best you can 
buy, this we guarantee. 


We offer the most comprehensive line to 
select from, nothing but approved and guar- 
anteed apparatus. 


Sold by the leading school supply houses thru- 
out the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


Largest manufacturers of Playground Equipment 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 
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from Page 94) 

Reidsville, in Group III, had the highest ele 
mentary instruction cost. In this city it 
25.3 cents per child each day to teach the ele 
mentary white children. The cost in Moores- 
ville was remarkably decreased below the 1923- 
cheaper than in Reidsville. This cost in Moores 
ville was remarkably increased below the 1923 
1924 cost. 

In 1922-1923 the cost of instructing the city 
elementary child was 20.5 cents. The cost the 
next year was 21.1 cents, or 2.9 per cent higher, 
and in 1924-1925 the cost had increased one 
per cent. The total increase in cost of instruc 
tion in the city increased by 3.9 per 
cent. 


(Continued 


cost 


schools 


In the state as a whole, the daily elementary 
cost of instruction for each school child was 18.2 
cents, as compared with a high school cost of 
41.8 cents. It cost 23.6 cents, or 129 per cent 
more to teach each high school child. This 
higher high school cost is due to the fact that 
the average high school salary was $60.26, or 
63 per cent larger than the elementary salary, 
and the average high school teacher had 7.6, 
or 40.8 per cent, fewer children in average daily 
attendance. 


The city high school cost was 90 per cent 
higher than the city elementary school cost. 
This difference also is attributable to the fact 


that the average city high school teacher had 
46.5 per cent, fewer pupils than the 
city elementary teacher to instruct, and the fur- 
ther fact that the average city high school 
teacher’s salary was $36.91, or 28.9 per cent 
larger than the city elementary teacher’s salary. 

SCHOOL FINANCE AND TAXATION 

The school board of the Ferndale-Pleasant 
Ridge school district No. 9, near Royal Oak, 
Mich., rejected all bids for $61,000 worth of 
bonds believing that the brokers were in collu- 
sion with each other. 

Tax sources and their relation to education 
will become a subject of study by the Associa 
tion of Women High School Teachers of New 
York City. 

Ashland, 
was permitted 
tax of $1 
school purposes. 


9.5. or 


Kentucky, as a third-class city, 
under the state law to levy a 
on each $100 assessed valuation for 
This gave the city ample sup- 


port. With an increased population it recently 
went into the second class of cities that can 
only raise 75 cents on $100 valuation. Relief at 


the hands of the legislature will be sought. 

The community school savings bank of East 
Hartford, Connecticut, issued a report which 
shows that 1,944 pupils had saved $8,763.78 
during the year. 

Providence, R. I. The city board of alder- 
men has transferred to the school committee 
the control of the unexpended appropriations 
for public school sites and for health work in 
the schools. Previously, the former appropria- 
tion was expended for repairs in school build- 
ings under the supervision of the commissioner 
of public buildings and of the city property 
committee. 

Mr. John Reardon, secretary of the board 
of education at Waukegan, Ill., recently gave a 
talk before a local club, in which he spoke of 
the progress of education, comparing the pres 
ent expenses with the costs in years past. 
Among other things, Mr. Reardon shows that in 
ten years the enrollment of the high school had 
increased nearly four-fold. The tax levy has 
also increased more than six times, from $43,400 
in 1914 to $324,000 in 1924. The number of 
teachers has increased from eighteen in 1914- 
1915 to 64 in 1924-1925, and the number of 
high school graduates has increased from 54 in 
1915 to 152 in 1925. The amount expended for 
all purposes in 1924-1925 was $356,186. The 
instructional service cost $157,208 and the night 
school work cost $4,915. The average cost per 
pupil in 1924-1925 is estimated at $160 for the 
high school. 

Lima, O. Facing a demand for rigid econ 
omy in meeting school needs for the balance 
of the year, the school board has removed the 
names of thirty janitors and four clerks from 


the pay roll. In addition to the reduction in 
janitorial expenses, the board has given 280 
teachers a three weeks’ vacation without pay. 


Efforts will be made to reduce the fuel expense 
during the vacation period, instructions having 
been issued to keep just enough heat in the 
buildings to protect the furniture and water 


pipes. The economy measures will be in effect 
indefinitely until sufficient funds are available 
to operate on the old basis. 

School officers maintain that the mandamus 


proceedings instituted by the city against the 


county have delayed the collection of taxes and 
the disbursement of funds to the various 
budgets. Were it not for this difficulty, the 
school board would be able to levy for approxi- 
mately $165,000 and the schools could resume 
immediately following the second semester. 


Lansing, Mich. The board of education has 
borrowed $45,000 from the local banks to carry 
the schools through the remainder of the 
scholastic year. The amount will be levied on 
the property of the district. 

Mr. John Wynkoop, financial secretary of 
the board of education at Bridgeport, Conn., has 
been appointed director of maintenance and 
operation of school property. In his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Wynkoop will be responsible for the 
direction of the department and the _ superin- 
tendent of maintenance will be directly respon- 
sible to the director for the maintenance, re- 
pairs, and alterations to school property. All 
expenditures for labor and material involved 
in repairs to buildings must be submitted to the 
director before the work may be begun. 

Joliet, Ill. The financial stringency of the 
schools has been relieved through an agreement 
by local bankers to advance approximately 
$112,000 to meet pay rolls for teachers until 
the 1925 tax money is available. Rigid economy 
is being practiced by every member of the city 
school board in attempting to keep within the 
revenue available. A considerable saving has 
been effected with the curtailment of kinder- 
gartens and a reduction in the number of janl- 
tors. 

Appleton, Wis. The board has obtained 4 
loan of $27,000 to operate the schools until 
February first. Of the amount, $12,000 will be 
used for the junior high schools and $15,000 for 
the senior high school. 

Meriden, Conn. The school board has pre- 
pared a budget calling for an appropriation of 
$569,035, which is an increase of $46,489 over 
last year. 

New Jersey expended $70,598,127 in the 
operation of its schools during the year 1924- 
1925. Of this amount, $53,246,543 represented 
current expenses as defined by statute, an 
$17,251,584 the cost of repairs and replacements 
in buildings, manual training, vocational educa- 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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(Continued from Page 96) 

tion, evening schools and interest and principal 
on outstanding indebtedness. The current ex- 
penses showed an increase of $5,953,945 over 
the school year 1923-1924 and $10,000,000 over 
1920-1921. 

Bellingham, Wash. Pointing to the grow- 
ing needs of the school district and to a possible 
deficit of $12,000, the school board has sub- 
mitted to the voters the proposition of a two- 
mill levy to provide for anticipated deficits this 
year and for the school year beginning next 
September. It is pointed out that during the 
last three years the expenditures for practically 
all purposes, except instruction, have been re- 
duced each year, and that the assessed valua- 
tion of the district, with the maximum tax levy 
allowed by law, has not been sufficient to keep 
pace with the growth of the schools. 

Supt. J. H. Risley of Pueblo, Colo., in a 
recent address before the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation, pointed out that the citizens spend 
$750,000 a year on movies, nearly $1,000,000 on 
candies and sodas, and nearly $1,250,000 on oil 
and gas for automobiles. In the face of these 
growing expenditures for things that minister 
to the pleasure of the people, he protested 
against any decrease in the educational invest- 
ment. 

_ Speaking on the subject, “School Costs and 
School Efficiency,” Supt. Risley argued that 
people who criticise school costs in Pueblo and 
In general, are those who have given little study 
to the growth of the schools and to the rapid 
expansion of the school program to better serve 
the community. He showed that there are now 
about six hundred more pupils enrolled than 
there were in November, 1921, and about two 
hundred of the increase is in the high school. 
The cost of instruction per pupil in the high 
schoo] is $112 a year, and the cost in the grades 
is $55 a year. The actual cost of instruction 
last year was about $50,000 more than in 1921- 
1922, so that most of the increase is accounted 
for by the one item of increased attendance. 
For the present the schools are costing as little 
as the present service could possibly cost. 

—Bellingham, Wash. In December, the voters 
of the city were asked to approve an additional 
five mills to raise approximately $80,000 for the 
erection of a new school and to improve the 
facilities of the Washington school. 











—Everett, Wash. The school board has asked 
the voters to approve a levy of five mills, in 
addition to eleven mills, which is the legal limit. 
The additional money is needed to provide 
$15,000 for the completion of the south side 
junior high school, and $50,000 for warrant in- 
debtedness. 

—Financial independence for the New York 
City board of education as a step toward estab- 
lishing adequate salaries for teachers in the 
schools has been recommended to the governor’s 
school finance commission by the federation of 
teachers’ associations. Three years ago the 
Federation sponsored in the legislature a meas- 
ure known as the cities’ school bill, which pro- 
vided for raising a state school tax in each 
city school district, and last year it introduced 
the unpopular Downing-Phelps bill, which 
would have given the board of education finan- 
cial independence in salary matters. The oppo- 
sition to the bill by the teachers was principally 
because it provided no definite schedules and 
also because there was some misapprehension 
about its protective features. 

The advisory council of the association has 
voted to ask the board of directors to reintro- 
duce the Kamerer bill establishing an $800 
minimum pension for teachers retired before the 
present pension law was enacted in 1917. There 
are at present five men and 586 women on the 
pension roll who were retired previous to 1917 
and who are receiving less than $800 a year. 

The school authorities of Lima, O., face a 
serious situation in attempting to meet a lack of 
funds. Attorney General Crabbe, in a recent 
ruling, points out that teachers, janitors, and 
school bus drivers, who work without pay in the 
hope of being reimbursed after the tax collec- 
tions are received, will be disappointed. Tax 
money, it is pointed out, cannot be used to pay 
such claims and all claims for salaries will have 
to be reduced to judgments against the district. 

In the same opinion, the attorney general 
holds that county boards of education may come 
to the rescue of districts under them, where they 
are financially embarrassed. They may obtain 
a loan from the county general funds, provided 
there is money in the fund and the commission 
ers are willing to advance the money. 

At the present time the only relief open to the 
school board in reopening the schools appears to 
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be a loan in anticipation of the tax collection 
not in excess of the total anticipated taxes. 

Distribution of $3,500,000 to school districts 
of Wisconsin from the common school fund has 
been reported by State Supt. John Callahan. 
The exact amount which the schools received 
from the fund for 1925 was $3,472,990. 

—Detroit, Mich. The city schools will cost 
approximately $21,000,000 during 1926-1927, 
according to a summary recently submitted by 
Supt. Frank Cody. Estimated costs of main- 
taining the school system will be $15,062,111. 
In addition, approximately $6,000,000 will be 
used for construction work in Detroit and an- 
nexed territory. The figures are based on the 
estimated school population for 1925-1926 and 
added facilities needed to care for children now 
on half-day sessions. 

—Lima, 0. The board of education has won 
the first point in the tax suit of the city against 
the county budget commission. The city has 
waived its right to the certification of the four- 
teen-mill levy being part of the 2.20 mill levy 
which the board had asked the court to certify 
to itself. The levy will yield about $31,000. 

El Paso, Tex. The school board has in 
creased the school budget by $25,000 to meet an 
increase in school attendance. 

—Bridgeport, Conn. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $2,044,174, as compared 
with the last budget allowance of $1,972,999. 
The operating account shows an increase of 
$2,950 and that for maintenance is given $4,500 
less than last year. Overhead expenses are esti- 
mated at $28,675, a decrease of $88. 


The poor financial condition of the schools 
of Ohio has been greatly exaggerated according 
to State Supt. V. M. Riegel. Speaking of the 
condition in Miami County, it was pointed out 
that in all districts, except Newton, the schools 
are in good condition, and that Newton will get 
through if sufficient state aid is given. 


There are eight one-room schools in Williams 
County which have been closed because of lack 
of funds, but these schools are among the most 
inefficient type in the state. In Van Wert 
County, it is pointed out, there are fourteen one- 
room schools which have been ordered closed, 
but the people have attempted to raise funds to 
keep the schools open. There are less than a 
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dozen districts in the state which expect financial 
trouble leading to a shortening of the school 
term. 

It is held that where the schools are the best, 
and where they cost the most, they are being 
adequately financed, because of the school senti- 
ment that provides good schools and money to 
maintain them. 

—Cincinnati, O. The present cost of equip- 
ping rooms in the primary grades with chairs, 
tables, and bookcases ranges from $5.33 per 
child to $6.35. Previously the cost per pupil 
has been $8.85 when pedestal chairs were used 
and $9.50 when the equipment included movable 
chairs. 

Roanoke, Va. An ordinance providing that 
the city supplement the 1925 appropriation for 
schools by an amount equal to the deficit in the 
school accounts for the year has been proposed 
by the city council. From present indications, 
it is expected that the deficit in the school fund 
will be much smaller than originally estimated. 
Members of the board estimate the deficit to be 
in the neighborhood of $8,000, instead of $22,- 
000 as forecasted some time ago. 

-Rockford, Ill. The school budget adopted 
by the board of education for 1926 calls for an 
expenditure of $2,262,262. Of this amount, $1,- 
291,595 will be used for educational purposes 
and the remainder for school buildings. 

The Lima, Ohio, schools could not be opened 
on the first of the year for want of funds. In 
former years, the board conducted the schools 
during the months of December and January in 
anticipation of the money to be received. This 
year the board comes under the new law which 
provides that a pay-as-you-go plan must be fol- 
lowed. The board of education opened a school 
relief fund whereby the sum of $12,500 to run 
the schools for one month was secured. The 
board was importuned to exact a tuition fee of 
ten cents per pupil per day but declined to enter 
upon this plan. 

—Philadelphia, Pa. The hool board has 
adopted a tax levy of nine and one-half mills 
upon each dollar of the assessed valuation, which 
will vield a total of $27,938,360. 

—The educational department of Wisconsin 
will distribute $3,472,990.77 to the schools of the 
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state. The apportionment is made by counties, 
the lowest, Florence county, receiving $5,862, 
and the highest, Milwaukee county, receiving 
$733,124. The apportionment is made on the 
basis of $4 for each of the 869,546 school chil- 
dren in the state. Of the $4, $3.67 comes from 
the seven-tenths mill tax on property provided 
for the purpose, and 33 cents comes from the 
school fund income. Although $3,478,184 was 
available for distribution, $5,198 was deducted 
on account of the 1,403 children in delinquent 
districts. 

In answer to the statement that the Georgia 
people will not vote school bonds, the official 
magazine of the Georgia Education Association 
contends that attempts in that direction will at 
least inform the people on the school needs of 
the state. In opposing the pay-as-you-go 
policy the publication says: “No business con- 
cern can possibly progress without borrowing on 
its future and developing the assets with which 
to pay the debt. It now requires all the avail- 
able funds on a pay-as-you-go basis simply to 
meet maintenance expenses. Under a bonding 
system the generation which has secured better 
educational facilities through the expenditure of 
bond money will be more capable of funding the 
debt. We are too poor today to build a great 
university system, but the graduates of that 
system in the future will increase ten-fold the 
present wealth of the state. All progressive 
states have advanced by bonding themselves for 
schools.” 

“Chicago has had school board régimes that 
emphasized building programs, penny lunches, 
politics, fights with parents, fights with teachers, 
and fights between the members of the board. 
Some of these things were good for the welfare 
of the children. Most of them have been very 
far from good,” says the Chicago Tribune. “At 
last it seems as though Chicago had a superin- 
tendent of schools in Mr. McAndrew who puts 
the education of the children first, and hangs 
every other thing on this one fundamental 
requisite. The board and the teachers, parents 
and politicians. have not been allowed to stand 
in the way of Mr. McAndrew’s aims. He is re- 
freshingly hard-boiled enough, thick-skinned 
enough, to brush interference aside and keep on 
hewing to the line.” 








DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS WILL HOLD MEETING 
The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Association 
will hold its annual meeting at Washington, D. 

C., during the week of February 21st. 
MR. RICE SUCCEEDS GROUT AT 
PORTLAND 

Mr. C. A. Rice has been appointed superin 
tendent of schools at Portland, Ore., to succeed 
Mr. D. A. Grout, who has resigned because of 
ill health. The appointment is for the period 
ending June 30, 1929. 

Mr. Rice came to Portland from Monmouth, in 
September, 1907. He has a service record of 
eighteen years, having filled the position of prin- 
cipal in the elementary schools, and later becom- 
ing assistant superintendent, a position to which 
he was appointed seven years ago. In July, of 
last year, he was appointed acting superintend- 
ent due to the illness of the superintendent. 

Mr. Rice was born in Illinois and obtained his 
education at the Wesleyan University at Bloom- 
ington; the University of Chicago, and the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. He taught for eight years at 
Normal, Illinois, and later was made principal 
of the high school. His bachelor’s degree was 
obtained at Wesleyan University and _ his 
preparation for the master’s degree was begun 
in the University of Chicago and completed in 
the University of Oregon. In 1903, upon recelv- 
ing his master’s degree, he was made principal 
of the training department of the Oregon 
Normal School at Monmouth, which position he 
resigned to go to Portland. 

Mr. Grout was elected superintendent of 
schools in July, 1918, to succeed L. R. Alder- 
man. Previous to his appointment as superin- 
tendent, he had served as principal of the high 
school, and as principal of several grade schools. 
He was graduated from the Elgin. Ont. Model 
Training School for Teachers and from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Law School. ; 

Mr. Grout had completed 34 years of service 
as instructor, principal and superintendent, and 
had faithfully and efficiently fulfilled the varied 
and responsible tasks allotted him. The board 
adopted resolutions expressing regret that ill- 
ness necessitated Mr. Grout’s resignation an 
extending best wishes for a return to previous 
health and strength. 
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Even as the Old Masters 


Made Furniture 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is made as the Old Masters 
made furniture—to endure unimpaired for generations. 

While we have developed, through the years, a business that 
bears the distinction of being the largest in the country in the 
manufacture of exclusively high grade Laboratory Furniture, 
our ideals have never been sacrificed, and Kewaunee is famous 
today, on account of the excellence of its product. 

Even though we say. so ourselves—we know how to work 
with hard woods. 

We know what woods we can depend on, we know what we 
can do with them, and what you can expect of them after they 
have been put into furniture for your work. And the woods we 
work with do not disappoint us. 


We know how to season those woods, how to handle them 
and finally how to put them together to make Laboratory Fur- 
niture on which we are safe in putting the Kewaunee name and 
guarantee. 

There’s more to Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture than good 
woods properly handled—there’s a lot of other details you ought 
to know about. They are included in the Kewaunee Book— 
the greatest authority on Laboratory Furniture ever published 
—besides illustrations (many of them in natural colors) of 500 
or more desks, etc. A copy will be sent to any school executive 
without charge. 


SEE US AT WASHINGTON 


We shall be present at the Convention of the Department of Superintendence of 


the N. BE. A. 


Furniture for your inspection, 


LABORATORY 


at Washington, D. C., Feb. 21 


FURNITURE 


-26, with a complete exhibit of Laboratory 
We cordially invite you to visit us. 
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EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 


101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


New York Office: 70 Fifth Avenue 


BRANCH OFFICES 
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Student’s Chemistry Desk No. 862 
Exposed plur ying and troughs Accommodates 16 students 
working in sections of 8 
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Berloy Steel Lockers are helping to solve this problem in 
hundreds of schools the country over. 
any limitation of space, Berloy Lockers can be arranged com- 
pactly to relieve congestion in rooms that are used for 
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| Meeting Every Installation Requirement 


Schools everywhere are facing the same problem, that of 
getting greater capacity from present equipment. 
this difficulty it is essential that all available space be utilized. 


To meet 


Readily adaptable to 


Write for catalog. 
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BERLOY STEEL LOCKERS 


Installed along corridor walls, Berloy Lockers make it pos- 
sible to utilize the clothes storage rooms for the accommoda- 
tion of more class room work. 


Schools are now being built with recessed corridor walls, 
to accommodate Berloy Lockers. 
is a new or old building, 
you in planning the installation that will the most efficiently 
meet your requirements. 
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Drives Barred from Schools 

-Dr. +x" P. Graves, state commissioner of 
education of New York, has come out against 
permitting financial drives in the schools of the 
state. “This step,” he said, “was not taken 
through opposition to any of the projects for 
which funds were sought from the school chil- 
dren. It was recognized that most of the 
objects were worthy and that there was every 
desire to see that they were furthered. Collec- 
tively, however, the sums requested and secured 
by pressure were exceedingly large, and it was 
felt that methods of securing them voluntarily 
should be devised by the sponsors. The main 
reason for this exploitation of the school children 
seemed to be that numerous agencies found it a 
facile and convenient way of financing their par- 
ticular interests. 

“Each project seemed small in itself, but the 
sum total of the various objects was somewhat 
appalling. Not less than fifty or sixty such 
requests have been made within a comparatively 
brief period of time, and the purses of the 
parents can not stand such a continual drain, 
small though each amount may be. It is to be 
hoped that the suggestion of further collections 
among school children will soon cease.” 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
-It is claimed that the Chicago schools lead 
in the use of motion pictures. The school sys- 
tem owns 1140 sets of film and 109,495 lantern 
slides. In October, 1925, the circulation of 
these slides was 61,624, as compared with 47,347 
in 1924 and 39,300 in 1923. 

—That education has been and still is a past- 
master in failures was the contention of Dr. H. 
E. Bruner of Columbia University in a speech 
made at Boise, Idaho, recently. He asserted 





that the reason for this is that the individuality 
of the student is not developed in the grades as 
it should be and he is not permitted to apply 
himself, educationally, to the subjects that are 
best for him and in which he can develop 
rapidly. Instead of that, he pointed out, the 
subjects are made mandatory and the student 
who cannot apply himself or who cannot master 
them starts out as a failure and finishes as a 
failure when it would have been just as easy to 
make him a success. 

—“No general statewide distribution of school 
funds can be made that entirely eliminates in- 
equalities, because of the varied topography of 
our state with abandoned farm districts, dry 
land areas, large timber regions, federal re- 
serves, mountainous and undeveloped sections, 
depopulated districts, as well as the island 
counties of Puget sound,” said Josephine Pres- 
ton, state superintendent of Washington, in a 
public address recently. “Some special plan is 





necessary in addition to regular local county and 
state support of our schools to give certain 
sparsely settled and needy sections financial 
assistance. I have long pointed out that in- 
equalities can be corrected only through the pro- 
visions of an equalizing fund. Such a measure 
is now pending before the special session of the 
legislature.” 

The state board of education of Idaho is 
encouraging the formation of classes for handi- 
capped children. The cost of educating a 
special pupil, it is found, ranges from $100 to 
$143, or an average of approximately $115 per 
year. The cost of a regular grade student 
ranges from $70 to $100, with an average of $84 
per year. So great is the demand for trained 
special class teachers that the school of educa- 
tion of the state university offers summer 
courses to meet the requirements of the board 
of education. 


Continued on Page 104) 
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AND NOW... A SUPER-BINDING 


on COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Triples the Life of Every Set 





HIS new binding keeps each volume firm and 
“| sound. A binding built specially to make this 
most useful encyclopedia equally usable. <A 


binding to meet the pressure of constant employment 
of Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia in the schoolroom, 
and to preserve each volume for students and teachers 
who follow in later years. A super-binding that triples 
the life of Compton’s in classroom and school library. 


Compton Duro-Bound 


This new special school binding for 
Compton’s is a strain-sustaining and 
tear-proof binding that challenges the 
severest of tests and will meet the most 
exacting requirements. Crack it over 
your knee. Bend it until both covers 
meet. Place a two hundred pound man 
on each side and stage a tug of war. 
Then examine it. Not a page disturbed, 
not a thread broken. Here is a binding 
made to order for continuous and per- 
manent school and library use. 


Newly Patented Machinery 
Makes Possible 
Compton Duro-Bound 


This new binding accomplishment 
called for specially designed and pat- 
ented machinery. The sewing, instead 
of by signature, is entirely through each 
and every page. Extra heavy, strong, 
linen threads doubled are run through 
each page in eleven different places and 
locked in such a manner as to make 
each thread a separate and indepen- 
dent unit, making it impossible for the 
leaves to be separated unless deliber- 
ately torn or cut out. The hinges are 
heavily reinforced by specially heavy 
binding cloth sewed as a unit with the 
pages. Backs of volumes are unbreakable. 


Laboratory-Tested for 
Stress and Strain 


Before adopting Compton Duro-Bound, 
volume after volume was sent to a 
nationally-known laboratory. Each was 
clamped into a scientific strength test 
machine. Each subjected to accurately 
measured strain. The certified findings 
were beyond our expectations. Only 
under a constant pull of 160 pounds 
did the first thread give. And it 
required a pull of over 600 pounds, 
more than a quarter ton, before the 
binding gave way. 


An Ideal Binding for 
School Use 


This is indeed an ideal binding to meet 
the incessant thumbing, bending and 
pulling to which Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia is subjected to in the class- 
room and school library. Now teachers 
can banish any anxiety for the preser- 
vation of text matter in Compton’s. For 
Compton Duro-Bound is bound to stay 
bound. The same red buckram cover 
and familiar design. Its beauty main- 
tained and durability tripled. See this 
new binding — put it to a test. Only 
then will you know its worth. 


‘ , $ 
The price remains the same, 55 

















DURO-BOUND 


will withstand even Compton’s constant use 


THIS BOOK IS 


COHFION 


BouND 


BOUND TO STAY BOUND 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 








Write for sample pages or order direct from 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., Publishers, 58 East Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


1() Volumes + 4500 Pages 


THE ACCEPTED EDUCATIONAL STANDARD More than 8000 Illustrations 
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Chemistry Table No. 940 
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Peterson Exhibit 


Convention of the Dept. of Superintendence 


of the N. E. A. in Washington, D. C. 


You will find the very latest in mod 
ern Laboratory and Library Furni 
ture. 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Vanufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
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(Continued from Page 102) 

Watertown, N. Y. The school board faces 
the problem of how to deal with petty thievery 
in the high school. The board is compelled to 
meet the situation since it has received a num- 
ber of requests for replacement of articles taken 
from desks and cloakrooms. Books, purses, and 
articles of clothing were among the articles 
stolen. 

-School officials of the education department 
of New York City have reported marked pro- 
gress in reducing the size of classes in the ele- 
mentary schools. The number of classes with 
fewer than 35 pupils has been increased from 
2,442 to 2,802, while the number of classes of 35 
or more pupils, has been decreased from 14,963 
to 14,348. The net decrease in all elementary 
classes has been due to the opening of junior 
high schools, which now include classes formerly 
reported as elementary. The biggest reduction 
effected has been in the number of classes with 
50 or more pupils. In 1923 there were 1,035 
classes with 50 or more pupils. In 1923 there 
were 1,035 classes with 50 or more children on 
register. This year the number is but 387. 

-A survey of the all-year schools of Newark, 
N. J., will be made shortly by a group of edu 
cational experts, headed by Dr. M. V. O’Shea, of 
the University of Wisconsin, and Dr. Wilson 
Farrand, of Newark Academy. Those who will 
assist are Prof. Wm. A. McCall, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Dr. W. C. Ryan, 
of Swarthmore College, and Dr. Andrew Wylie, 
of Columbia University. 

-New York, N. Y. The big issue in the 
school system during the year is likely to be the 
survival or abolition of the present board of 
superintendents which, since the consolidation 
of the greater city, has been the heart of the 
school system. This body which is made up of 
the superintendent of schools and eight asso- 
ciate superintendents, has been attacked on al! 
sides, and has few supporters outside its own 
ranks. 

It is brought out that thirteen years ago, the 
Hanus commission, after a survey of the schools, 
presented a report urging the elimination of the 
board of superintendents and the centralization 
of power and responsibility in a single individ 
ual. Members of the staff of experts who con- 


ducted the recent school survey held similar 
views, but it is doubtful whether the committee 
itself will make any drastic recommendation. 
At least one expert has stated frankly in his re- 
port that the city cannot hope to have an effi- 
cient school organization unless it centralizes 
power and authority in a single head. 

The individual chiefly affected by the proposed 
change, Dr. William J. O’Shea, city superintend- 
ent of schools, is opposed to the proposed change 
and has affirmed his faith in the efficacy of the 
board. He points out that during his incum- 
bency, he has received nothing but loyal co- 
operation from his associates on the board of 
superintendents. 

The attitude of the board of education on the 
question is problematical. Three years ago, 
when a bill was before the state legislature 
seeking to effect the centralization suggested, 
the board asked the legislature to defeat the 
measure. The board will now have an oppor- 
tunity to reveal its attitude, unless it sees fit to 
hold in abeyance the recommendations of the 
survey experts. It is now almost a year since 
the survey was completed and thus far not one 
of the reports has been acted upon by the board 
as a body. 

A twelve months’ public school term in 
Arlington County has been ordered by the Vir- 
ginia State Board of Education. It is an experi- 
ment which may be the beginning of an all-year 
round school policy in the state. 

Enrollment in standard four-year schools in 
Virginia has increased 351 per cent in thirteen 
years, and the number of graduates 345 per 
cent. The number of accredited high schools 
has increased during the same period from 103 
to 372. 

A recent report of the commissioner of edu- 
cation of New Jersey for the year 1924-1925 
gives a summary of information concerning the 
schools of the state. The report shows the total 
enrollment of pupils in all departments to be 
729,446. This represents an increase in the day 
schools of 16,685 boys and girls. To instruct 
729,446 pupils 23,636 teachers were required. 

The pupils were housed in 2,225 school build- 
ings, an increase of fifteen over the previous 
year. All were furnished not only with teach- 








ers, but with books, supplies and apparatus free 
of cost. 

There were about 43,442 children transported 
to schools at public expense because there were 
no schools ,suitable in the neighborhood. Of 
this number, 13,950 pupils were transported to 
high schools outside of their respective districts. 

The total expense of operating the schools in 
1924-1925 was $70,498,127. Of this amount, 
current expenses, insurance and the incidental 
expenses of the schools, amounted to $53,246,542. 

The cost of repairs, and replacements in 
school buildings, manual training, vocational 
education, continuation schools, evening schools 
and indebtedness amounted to $17,251,584, mak- 
ing a total of $70,498,127. 

The expenses of the department of public in- 
struction and the state board of education were 
$159,807, which is a trifle more than a third of 
one per cent of the current expenses. 

Johnson City, Tenn. Intelligence tests are 
being given in the lower grades of the public 
schools. They have proven helpful in classify- 
ing and grouping the children advantageously. 
The enrollment for the school system is 4,270, 
which is slightly in excess of that of last year. 
The average daily attendance has been about 
96 per cent for the first three months of the 
school year. 

-Average school attendance is five per cent 
higher in counties which employ full-time truant 
officers than in counties which do not employ 
such officers, according to a survey recently 
conducted in 101 counties in Illinois. 

Insurance against injuries in school build- 
ings, on school grounds, or in going to and re- 
turning from school, is provided for teachers 
and pupils of the higher state schools, elemen- 
tary and advanced agricultural schools, and 
technical institutions of Bavaria. The _ insur- 
ance plan became effective with the beginning 
of the school year, 1925-1926. 

The question of printing high school text- 
books by the state printing office of California, 
instead of by private publishing firms has been 
presented to the legislature for consideration. 
It is pointed out that these textbooks could be 
printed at a saving of at least $200,000 a year 
over the present expenditure by private con- 
cerns. (Continued on Page 107) 
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(Continued from Page 104) 

The printing of elementary books by the state 
has resulted in a saving that more than pays 
for the remainder of the state printing, accord- 
ing to J. E. King, state printer. The state 
printing expenditure now amounts to $1,000,000 
a year. 

—A reduction in the number of failures from 

25.1 per cent to 14.9 per cent was effected in the 
schools of Elgin, Ill., in the second period of the 
first semester, according to Supt. R. W. Fair- 
child. The failures in the public schools ranged 
from 24.1 per cent to 4.9 per cent, showing the 
highest number in any one building is under the 
average for the first period. 
_ In the high school the number of failures was 
increased through absences and failure to make 
up work, from 12.9 per cent to 16.4 per cent. In 
the second half of the sophomore class the 
failures decreased from 41.7 per cent to 16.8 
per cent. There was an increase from 8.6 per 
_ to 21.6 per cent in the first half of the same 
class, 

—Nine school failures out of ten are attri- 
buted to the parents of children by Miss Adah 
Hess, state vocational advisor of Illinois. Per- 
mitting children to attend movies on school 
days, late hours, malnutrition, physical defects, 
were given as some of the causes for failure of 
pupils to pass a grade by Miss Hess. 

Other causes for failure, in the opinion of 
Miss Hess, are failure of parents to encourage 
the child, ‘and the apparent lack of respect of 
the parent for the teacher. Many parents are 
responsible because they forget that nature in- 
tended a long period of infancy for children. 
School work and simple recreation should suffice 
up to the age of 14 or 15. Miss Hess pointed 
out that there is need of closer cooperation be- 
tween the home and the school in order that 
fewer failures may develop. 

New Philadelphia, O. An attempt of the 
board of education to compel vaccination of 
pupils has met failure, due to a defect in the 
school attendance law. Under the law, parents 
of children excluded from school for failure to be 
vaccinated may not be arrested. In other 
words, parents may not be punished for failing 
to send their children to school after they have 
been excluded for failure to obtain vaccination 





certificates. The school board has authority to 
exclude pupils not vaccinated, but it is up to the 
parents and the children whether they become 
vaccinated or not. 

—Under orders issued by Dr. Frank P. 
Graves, state commissioner of education of New 
York, the collection of money from children in 
the schools for relief funds will be discon- 
tinued. Dr. Graves points out that while con- 
tributions are supposed to be purely voluntary, 
a few pennies from each child, the organization 
of the drive usually causes the children to ask 
their parents for sums they can ill afford. He 
emphasizes that it is a violation of the bylaws 
of the state board of regents for collections to 
be held in the schools. 


Dr. Graves points out that neither the board 
of regents nor the commisisoner wishes to stand 
in the way of contributions to any deserving 
cause, but financial drives cannot properly be 
permitted in the schools and children forced 
through social obloquy to give beyond the means 
of their parents. We must protect the children 
and the schools. 


The New York City board of education has 
taken a similar stand prohibiting the collection 
of funds for all purposes except for the junior 
red cross. This organization handles all ap- 
peals for relief made by various charities. 


—Mayor-elect James J. Walker of New York 
City has declared that during his administra- 
tion, he will not allow partisan politics to enter 
into the educational system of the city. He de- 
clares he has no fads or fancies about the work 
of the schools, and that any opinions that he 
has are open to amendment any time that he is 
shown that what is offered is good. The only 
criterion by which a man may be judged for 
fitness to hold a school post, according to Mayor 
Walker, is ability and merit. 

—Classification of pupils in the New York 
City elementary schools, on the basis of mental 
ability, was begun at the beginning of the 
second semester in February, under orders of 
Supt. W. J. O’Shea. Wherever possible each 
grade will be divided into bright, normal, and 
dull classes. The classification begun by Dr. 
O’Shea is a citywide experiment of a principle 
which has been utilized by the high schools and 


a number of elementary schools for several 
years. It is believed the plan is worthy of ex- 
periment for a period of at least six months. 
The Montana State Board of Education re- 
cently passed a rule requiring that all eighth- 
grade pupils in schools having an enrollment of 
500 or less take the state examination for 
entrance into high schools. The rule has been 
termed discriminatory against private and 
parochial schools by the leaders in parochial 
schools. Children of these schools feel it is 
unfair to them to ask that they pass the state 
examination after leaving the eighth grade. 

State Supt. May Trumper, in explanation of 
the ruling, declared the eighth grade examina- 
tion was required because of prevalent condi- 
tions in the schools and not because of condi- 
tions in the parochial schools. She pointed out 
that, because of constantly changing conditions 
and the shifting of teachers and superintendents, 
educational standards in rural communities are 
vacillating. For this reason, a standard has 
become necessary and the rule requiring exami- 
nations was passed to improve this standard. 

—Figures compiled by the state superintend- 
ent of schools of Washington show that the girls 
remained in school much longer than the boys. 
School enrollment in 1924-25 ran a trifle better 
than 80 per cent of the 407,271 children of school 
age in the state, though the average daily 
attendance was only 64 per cent of the census 
total or about 80 per cent of the number actu- 
ally enrolled. 

The boys led in daily attendance in the grade 
schools by 130,132 to 127,125, but the showing 
was only possible because the boys so heavily 
outnumber the girls in elementary schools. 

The girls lead the boys in graduation from the 
eighth grade by 10,270 to 9,210 and in high 
school graduation they increase their percentage 
of lead when they show 5,073 graduates as com- 
pared with 4,032 boy graduates. 

Another interesting set of figures show that 
19.480 children graduated from the grade 


schools and in the first high school year there 
were 19 259 in average dailv attendance. 

—A state high school athletic association has 
been formed in “hode Island. with representa- 
tion in all of the sixteen high schools of the 
state. The association has been formed to place 
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MacQuarrie Map and Display Rai 


For use in schoolrooms from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity, this rail, a drawn-steel channel in green enamel, with 
adjustable hook and tack slides, solves in the simplest way 


which pic- : . ‘ : 

tures, papers, the problem of hanging maps, pictures, graphs, bulletins, or 
tins,etc., e « . 

may be eus- any sort of illustrative matter. 

pended by * . 

means of Admirable for geography classes where a number of maps 


may be studied and slipped forward without removal from the 


rail; for domestic science classes and art exhibits; for the 
display of any material that may be suspended from hooks 


or tacks. 
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The rail may be easily mounted at the top of blackboards. 
Sold in 12 foot units, easily adjusted to wall spaces. 
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high schools throughout the state on a uniform 
eligibility level. 

—The Little Red Schoolhouse of American 
history, which has played such a large part in 
past events, is not going to be passed over and 
forgotten, if the New Jersey State Grange has 
a voice in the matter. 

More than 400 members of the Grange, at the 
close of their two-day convention, adopted a 
resolution opposing the general trend toward 
centralized schools and reaffirming their belief 
in the efficiency of the little schoolhouse. The 
reason for opposing the establishment of cen- 
tralized schools was the hardship to small chil- 
dren who must travel from isolated districts in 
buses to attend classes. 

—Every ninth pupil in the elementary grades 
in Racine, Wis., fails to be promoted, according 
to Supt. F. M. Longanecker. Mr. Longanecker 
estimates that it costs the taxpayers about $60 
per capita annually to send children through the 
elementary grades. For each child who fails to 
advance a grade, the city must pay an additional 
$60 for his instruction. Supt. Longanecker 
points out that summer schools for elementary 
pupils would save the city about $30,000 each 
year, or the cost of repeating grades. 

—The centralization of small school districts 
of Ohio into county units, or at least into larger 
units, has been recommended in a preliminary 
report made by the Ohio institute to the school 
finance committee of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The setting up of a minimum educational 
standard to be supported in rural and village 
districts by a uniform irreducible country dis- 
trict tax has also been recommended. 

To provide the centralization deemed desir- 
able, the preliminary reports to the committee 
suggest that the number of independent school 
districts be reduced by one of the following 
methods: 

1. That all school districts having less than 
a specified tax valuation and a specified number 
of children for whom schooling must be provided 
be abolished and be joined to some other district. 

2. That county districts be permitted by vote 
of the people to abolish all village and rural 
boards of education and to transfer their powers 
to the county board. 


3. That the present provisions of law per- 
mitting village districts to exempt themselves 
from the supervision of the county district be 
repealed. 

1. That any city school district be permitted 
by vote of its electors to abolish its board of 
education and become a part of the county dis- 
trict. 

A recommendation was made that definite 
research be undertaken by the college of educa- 
tion of Ohio University in cooperation with the 
state education department to determine the 
factors entering into a state minimal standard 
and to propose additions or amendments to the 
present laws. 

The board of education of Mobridge, S. 
Dak., has adopted a rule whereby teachers are 
obligated to attend a summer school once in 
three years, and has provided a bonus of $30 for 
successful work therein. This year the board 
has installed four half day kindergartens, and 
has placed the intermediate classes on the de- 
partmental basis. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


-Longmont, Colo. Upon recommendation of 
the superintendent and the high school faculty, 
the board of education has adopted a resolution 
governing high school students who fail to make 
satisfactory progress. The rule provides that 
any student who fails to pass in at least three 
subjects in any semester will be placed on a 
probation list at the beginning of the following 
semester. Failure to pass in three subjects 
during the probation period means that the stu- 
dent will be dropped from high school, at the 
regular report time, or at the close of the 
semester. 


A student dropped from school on account 
of poor work may not be reinstated before one 
semester has elapsed after the close of the 
semester in which he was dropped. When re- 
admitted, such student will remain on proba- 
tion until he makes a passing grade in at least 
three subjects in one semester. 

Exceptions to the rule will be made by the 
board of education, upon the recommendation 
of the faculty, in cases of illness, part-time at- 
tendance, or superior attitude and effort on the 
part of the student. 





-The high school at Pineville, Ky., has been 
placed on the list of the Southern Association 
of Colleges by the committee on accreditation. 
This is the highest rating given to Kentucky 
high schools. ‘ 

The board of education of New York City, 
has decided, beginning with February Ist, to 
charge all non-residents who enter the city’s 
teacher training schools with a tuition fee. It 
has been ascertained that the per capita cost 
for 1925 was $197.50 which is the amount that 
will be exacted. 

Beaver Dam, Wis. The school board has 
adopted a resolution providing that teachers 
seeking positions in the junior or senior high 
schools shall, for academic work, be graduates 
of a four-year normal, college or university 
course, and for vocational work, shall be gradu- 
ates of a three-year normal or college course. 

Night Schools Have Big Slump 

The evening elementary and trade schools 
of New York City are facing a big.slump, accord- 
ing to recent registration figures made public 
by Supt. W. J. O’Shea. In November last, the 
elementary schools had a register of 39,474, 
which was a reduction of 7,734 from November, 
1924. The attendance average was 28,427, 'a 
decrease of 5,881 in the same period. 


The evening trade schools reported a register 
of 11,876, which was 1,402 less than in Novem- 
ber, 1924. The average nightly attendance of 
5,363 represented a loss of 147. 

The evening high schools, with an enrollment 
of 28,141, gained 2,499 pupils during the year. 
The nightly attendance averaged 20,088, an in- 
crease of 1,150. 

PERSONAL NEWS 

Mr. B. F. Patschke has been reelected as 
president of the board of education of Lebanon, 
Pa., for a fourth consecutive term. Mrs. Cora 
H. Weimer, who was elected as secretary, is the 
first woman to serve as a member of the board. 

-Mr. William H. Book, business director of 
the schools of Indianapolis, Ind., resigned on 
December 31st and was given a leave of absence 
until February. George Keiser, assistant busi- 
ness director, has been appointed acting business 
director. 
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Tor Greater Class-room (officiency 
pecify “GOLD MEDAL” froducts 


N striving to attain ideals in education, efhciency in method is largely dependent on 
| quality in teaching materials. 








For this reason, ““Gotp MeEpAL” Products deserve thoughtful consideration, when 
making up the school supply budget for the coming year. For quality has always been 
held to be of first importance in their manufacture. The clarity and brilliance of color of 
“Gotp Mepav” Blackboard Chalks, Lecturers’ Crayons, Drawing Crayons and Water 
Colors make them highly desirable in blackboard demonstrations and the working out of 
individual problems, and help to conserve the pupils’ eyesight. ‘They are made by im- 
proved processes, from pure ingredients, in a modern factory. They promote schoolroom 
hygiene, and are extremely economical in use. Their prices are moderate, for such excel- 
lence, and successfully meet competition. 


It is sound judgment, justified by actual performance, to specify ““Gotp MEDAL” 
Products for every type of blackboard and seat work in grade and art classes in order to 
insure greater classroom efficiency on the part of both teachers and pupils. 


We are always glad to send samples and color-charts, 


BINNEY & SMITH Co 


41 East 424 Street New York, N.Y. 
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Partial List of Schools Using GUNN LINO INSTALLATIONS 


CALIFORNIA 
Piedmont Public Schools 
IDAHO 
Pocatello Public Schools 
ILLINOIS 
Belleville High School 
LOUISIANA 
Alexandria Public Schools 
Alexandria St 
and Training School 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Adams Public School 
MINNESOTA 
Buhl Public Schools 
Kinney Public Schools 
Moorehead Public Schools 


ate Coleny 


MICHIGAN 
University of Michivan 
Adams Public Schools 
Public Schools in Alpena 
Public Schools in Dearborn 
Public Schools in Detroit 
Public Schools in Flint 
Public Schools in Grand 

Rapids 
Public Schools in Houghton 
Kalamazoo State Normal 

School 
Lansing Industrial Schoo! 

and Agricultural College 
Marquette Public Schools 
Mt. Clemens High Schoo! 
Royal Oak High School 


Saginaw Public School 


MISSOL RI 
Chillicothe Public Schools 
Teachers Cc 


Maryville 


rlleve at 


Washington University at 


St. Louis 
NEW JERSEY 
West Orange High School 
NEW YORK 


Girls’ Commercial High 


School at Brooklyn 
Elmira South Side High 
School 


New York City Publi 
Schools 


Niagara Falls High School 


Phelps Public Schools 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Wadesboro High School 


OHIO 
New North and South High 
Schools at Columbus 
Warren Public Schools 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Altoona Public Schools 
Harrisburg, Wm. Penn 
High School 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 
Seranton Central High 
School 
TEXAS 
Commerce Publie Schools 
Denton Public Schools 
VIRGINIA 
University of Virginia 
Alexandria Public Schools 


MISSISSIPPI 
Public 


St. Johns High School 
Trenton Public Schoo! 
Ypsilanti Normal 


Holly Springs 
I 


Schools 


35 Years Builders of Desks and Bookcases 








WISCONSIN 
University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Shorewood 

Schools 


OKLAHOMA 
University of Oklahoma 
Manchester Public Schoo! 


THE GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Many of Our 
Finest Schools 


are now usin? 


GUNN ‘LINO’ 


Trademark Reg, 


Desks and Tables 


Send for full information 
and descriptive circular. 
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THE STATUS OF THE MARRIED WOMAN 
TEACHER 

—The Educational Research Bulletin of Pasa- 

dena, Calif., recently printed an item governing 

the status of married and unmarried women 


teachers in the profession. The material was 
obtained from a questionnaire sent to 94 of the 
larger cities of the country to ascertain (1) the 
extent to which women are in positions of ad- 
ministrative and supervisory responsibility in 
city schools; (2) the extent to which married 
and unmarried women have equal opportunities 
in securing teaching positions. 

Replies were received from 68 superintend- 
ents of systems employing approximately a 
total of 8,000 men and women in administra- 
tive and supervisory positions. In answer to 
the question, “Do you employ married teach- 
ers?” 34 superintendents answered yes, eleven 
answered no, and nineteen were conditional. 

Two other questions answered by the majority 
of the superintendents were of such a nature 
that the replies cannot be so easily tabulated. 
“If you employ married and unmarried women,” 
it was asked, “which do you consider most effi- 
cient? In what way?” Some of the replies 
received on these questions were as follows: 

“The married teacher generally has home 
duties that command the major portion of her 
interests.”—Reading, Pa. 

“Unmarried women are most efficient. The 
married women oftentimes are obliged to remain 
away from school because of outside interests. 
Their first interest is not in the school.”— 
Newark, N. J. 

“We have only six married women out of a 
force of 320. Their average efficiency is about 
the same as the remainder of the corps.”— 
Racine, Wis. 


“Marriage is not a factor in efficiency. Effi- 
ciency of teacher depends upon personality and 
experience.”’—San Diego, Calif. 

In answer to the question, “If you do not em- 
ploy married women, what is the chief reason 
for not employing them?” the replies are varied. 

“Our chief reasons for not employing married 
women regularly is that we feel that those who 
are wholly dependent upon themselves should 
have preference. Second, our experience is that 
a divided interest renders one less efficient.”— 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

“The principal reason for employing only 
married women who must support themselves 
and family is that during the last two years 
there has been a large number of unmarried 
teachers who have not been able to secure em- 
ployment because of the lack of positions.’’- 
Duluth, Minn. 

“Too 


many women seeking  positions.”— 
Scranton, Pa. 
“We have a large number of unmarried 


women waiting for appointment.” 
N. J. 

“The chief objection raised at present is that 
married women are crowding out of the profes- 
sion the young teachers who are not able _ to 
secure positions outside the city and are resi- 
dents of the city.’’—Harrisburg, Pa. 

“We do not employ married women since we 
find their chief interest is in the home and if 
there is any disorganization in the home, the 
home takes preference over the school.”—Sioux 
City, Ia. 

Supt. E. E. Lewis of Flint, Mich., in a recent 
book, “Personal Problems of the Teaching 
Staff,” has discussed the problem of the married 
teacher at length. He concludes “it is a matter 
which depends upon the woman. Individual 
merit, and merit only, should determine the 
status of married women as teachers.” 

TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


In San Francisco, California, 39 teachers, 
who had reached the age of 70, were retired. 
Superintendent J. M. Gwinn figures that each 
of these teachers had taught an average of 
9,000 days. 

—During the year 1925, the public schools of 
New York City lost over 600 teachers due to 
resignations and deaths. 


Jersey City, 


Alabama employs 5,310 colored teachers. 
Their average salary is $64.85 per month. The 
rural teachers receive an average of $59.44 and 
the city school teachers an average of $82.62. 
The average cost of instructing each pupil en- 
rolled in the colored schools is 6.9 cents per day. 
In the rural schools this cost is 6.3 cents per 
day, and in the city schools it is 8.7 cents per 
day. The largest cost is in the eight large 
cities, with an average of 10.9 cents per day, and 
the least cost is in the rural systems, where it 
costs 6.38 cents per pupil per day. 

—Teachers in Terre Haute, Ind., will not be 
eligible for reappointment after June, 1926, 
where they have taught five years without hav- 
ing attended a summer school or its equivalent. 
They are required to earn a credit for the study 
of at least two subjects, for a minimum of five 
and a half weeks, with not fewer than 22 recita- 
tion hours per week in each subject. 

—Colored smocks, in shades to suit individual 
taste, have been adopted as the professional 
dress for practice work with little children by 
students of the Cleveland kindergarten primary 
training school. The smocks are used in lieu 
of a dress in warm weather, and are worn over 
the street dress in winter. 

~Teachers over 41 years of age who have 
never taught in the public schools of New York 
City hereafter will be unable to qualify for 4 
license to teach, as a result of a new rule passed 
by the board of education. It had been the 
policy of the board for many years to permit 
teachers of this type to qualify for teachers’ 
licenses by the suspension of the bylaws. 
Within the past few years there has been an in- 
creasing number of such cases and the board 
feels that the privilege has become an abuse. 

In the future the board will apply the 41- 
year-age limit to all teachers’ licenses, except 
those for shopwork and cooking, in which some 
difficulty is still being experienced in getting 
an adequate number of qualified teachers. 

Watertown, N. Y. At a recent meeting of 
the school board, a resolution was adopted gov- 
erning substitute deductions for teachers absent 
from classes. The rule reads: “No salary will 
be deducted from a teacher regularly absent for 
five days during the school term. The full 

(Concluded on Page 112) 
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(Concluded from Page 110) 
salary will be deducted from teachers who are 
irregularly absent (same as illegal absence of 
pupils). Teachers absent more than two suc- 
cessive days because of illness must furnish a 
doctor’s certificate if they wish to receive the 
full salary. After five days’ absence on ac- 
count of illness, $5 a day will be deducted from 
the salary.” 

—Miss Lucille Nicol, who was recently reap- 
pointed district superintendent of schools in 
Queens Borough, New York City, following a 
two years’ court case, has received compensation 
for the months of April, May, June, July, 
August and September, 1925. 

—The attorney general of Colorado has de- 
cided that a teacher holding a certificate of the 
third or second grade may be allowed to take the 
county examinations in the subjects required to 
build up the certificate to one of a higher grade, 
even though she may not have all of the pres- 
ent requirements. The attorney general holds 
that to deprive such teachers of this right would 
make the law retroactive and would be contrary 
to the spirit of fair play and safeguarding the 
public welfare. 

Teachers or others not holding a certificate of 
third or second grade are required to present 
evidence of ten weeks of college work, as well 
as graduation from high school, in order to be 
allowed to write on the examinations. 

—The passage of Supt. William McAndrew’s 
emeritus service rule, retiring members of the 
Chicago teaching staff at the age of 70, is be- 
lieved virtually assured. The plan has been ap- 
proved by the school] board’s finance and rules 
committees and it is expected that the rule will 
become effective on February first. 

The emeritus plan provides $1,500 to $2,500 
annually. The full salaries of the 93 listed as 
eligible for retirement are estimated at $285,- 
000, while the retirement allowance would total 
$140,000. Teachers and principals retired will 
form a reserve list, subject to call by the super- 
intendent in case of emergency. 

An Honor Roll for Teachers 

The suggestion comes from an old time edu- 
cator, Mr. G. W. A. Luckey, that an honor roll 
of teachers, who have served a half century or 
more, be created. He points out with consider- 


able force the value of that service, and to the 
fact that the honor roll would prove a constant 
inspiration to the cause of popular education. 
Mr. Luckey stands ready to collate the essen- 
tial facts and compile the same, and invites the 
cooperation of the school public to that end. 
His address is 1401 Fairmont Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Self Surveys for Teachers 

The self survey idea is being promulgated by 
Harold G. Campbell, associate superintendent of 
the New York City schools. A report blank 
which he has issued asks principals the follow- 
ing questions: 

To what extent has be brought about the com- 
mon discussion of professional topics among the 
teachers of his department? 

Cite examples. 

What has he done to keep his teachers in 
touch (a) with the current professional] litera- 
ture of his subject? 

(b) With professional associations in the 
same field of work? 

To what extent, for example, by (a) encour- 
aging experimentation in the classroom, (b) by 
encouraging each teacher to take part in the 
formualtion of departmental policies, or (c) by 
any other means does he create favorable condi- 
tions for the teacher to grow into the full meas- 
ure of his powers? 

Furnish evidence of constructive leadership 
by the candidate within his department. 

What definite improvements has he effected 
in the teaching within his department? 

Reduction in Part-time in New York City 

Schools 

New York, N. Y. During the past year the 
public schools have absorbed an increase in 
register of 19,142 students and have reduced 
part-time by 30,896 and the special schedule by 
12,191. These facts were recently given by 
Supt. W. J. O’Shea, in making public statistical 
analysis of school registration for the month of 
November. 

The report shows that the gross aggregate 
register of all public day schools of the city 
was 935,718 students, representing pupils of all 
ages from the kindergarten pupils to the new 
teachers in training schools. The registration 
was divided as follows among the various types 





of schools: Elementary, 858,262, or 87.07 per 
cent; high school, 119,505, or 12.12 per cent; 
training, 3,651 trade and vocational, 3,927, and 
truant, 378. 

In addition to this number, there are the 
evening school students, who, when added to the 
day school total, bring the city school population 
well over the 1,000,000 mark. 

The growth in the outlying sections of the 
city is also shown. Queens is carrying the 
heaviest burden of congestion, with 14.65 per 
cent of its elementary school children on part- 
time, and Richmond Borough is close behind, 
with 12.48 per cent of its pupils on part-time. 
A drop in registration has made possible the 
total ‘abolition of part-time in Manhattan ele- 
mentary schools, the first borough to be freed 
of its makeshift program in many years. 

The reduction in part-time has been attri- 
buted to the addition of school facilities and sit- 
tings through the opening of new school build- 
ings. During the twelve months prior t0 
November last, the school board had placed in 
commission 56 new elementary school buildings, 
fifteen additions to existing buildings, and six 
temporary structures and five new high schools 
and three high school additions. 

In the city high schools, the report shows an 
increase in register of 11,636 was absorbed, 
while part-time was reduced by 14,930 students. 
The total number of day school students on full 
time regular session was reported as 88.12 per 
cent, the number on part-time as 5.66 per cent, 
and the number on special session as 6.22 per 
cent of the total register. 


The class organization figures reveal a reduc- 
tion in oversize classes. A year ago there were 
156 classes in the schools with registers in eX- 
cess of fifty pupils each. This year there were 
but little more than half that number of over- 
size classes, the report giving the figure 45 
249. In considering the reduction of oversize 
classes, it is pointed out there has been an in- 
crease in the total number of classes of 585, 
bringing the figure up to 21,957. This, accord- 
ing to Supt. O’Shea, indicates in an additional 
manner the relief to congestion afforded by the 
opening of new buildings. 
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arload of Laboratory Furniture 





The above illustration shows our No. 100 Chemistry Table and Patented Individual Fume 
Hood, one of the 40, or more, designs which will be displayed in the Sheldon N. E. A. 


exhibit. 


MUSKEGON 


ment! 


Manufacturers 


ON EXHIBIT AT 


WASHINGTON, N. E. A. 


Over 40 pieces of Sheldon Laboratory 
Furniture covering 1288 square feet of 
floor space will be on exhibit at the 
N. E. A. Convention in Washington, 
Feb. 21st to 25th. 


The furniture has been selected, and will 
be arranged to show complete plans for 
equipping science laboratory, vocational 
and home economics departments. 


If you are planning a new school build- 
ing this will be a wonderful opportunity 
to personally examine Sheldon equip- 


Our most experienced representatives 
will be present to discuss your problems 
with you. 

The exhibit will be conveniently located 
just off the main lobby leading to the 
auditorium! 


E. H. SHELDON ’& CO. 


MICHIGAN 


Laboratory, Home Economics and Vocational Furniture 











NEW SCHEDULE FOR PORTLAND, 
OREGON 

Portland, Ore. The 

careful conisderation of the various angles in 

the preparation of the salary schedule, has 

effected some adjustments and increases, mak- 

ing necessary a somewhat larger sum of money 


school board, after 


than was originally anticipated. To meet the 
situation, an even allocation of $100 a year has 
been apportioned each member of the teaching 
staff. The remaining sum has been allocated in 
accordance with the schedule and represents 
seventy per cent of the increase over and above 
the flat increase of $100 a year, which applies for 
the year 1926. The remainder, approximately 
ag A per cent of the increase, becomes effective 
In 1927. 

The action of the board gives as nearly as 
possible, a single salary schedule, based upon 
training, experience, and scholastic equipment, 
with just and due regard for the present mem- 
bers of the teaching staff who were appointed 
prior to the time when normal diplomas and col- 
lege degrees were required as prerequisites. 

The new schedule provides the following 
salaries for the different groups of teachers: 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Less than Bachelor's Master's 
Bach. Deg Degree Degree 
2 to 3 years $1,300 $1,600 $1,700 
, After + years 1,350 1,650 1,750 
After 5 years.. 1,400 1,700 1,800 
After 6 years.. 1,450 1,750 1,850 
After 7 years.. 1,500 1.800 1 900 
After § years..... 1,600 1,900 2.000 
After 9 years... 1,700 2,000 2,100 
After 10 years..... 1,800 2,100 2,200 
After 11 years 1,900 2,2) 2,300 
After 12 vears 2.000 2.300 2 400 
After 1% years 2,100 2.400 2,500 
After 14 years.. 2,200 2,400 2,500 


*Maximum beginning salary. 

vice Principals, $2,750; Dean of Girls, $2,750; Super 
re $2,900; Heads of Departments, Class “A.” $250 
re ve teacher schedule; Class “B,” $200 above teacher 
E edule; Class “C,” $150 above teacher schedule; 
“vening School Supervisor, $1,800. 














Elementary Principals 


Two and three room buildings.... $2,260 
Four, five and six room buildings... 2,360 
Average number belonging of 200... 2,460 
Average number belonging of 300. 2,700 
Average number belonging of 400. 2,940 
Average number belonging of 500.. 3,200 
Average number belonging of 600... 3,500 
Average number belonging of 800 or more. 3,600 
High School Principals 
Average number belonging of 800 or less...... .$3,750 
Average number belonging of 800 to 1,500... .. 4,250 
Average number belonging of 1,500 or more...... 4,350 


Provided that a principal of a two, three, four, five 
or six room building, with a bachelor’s degree, shall 
receive the maximum salary of a teacher with a bach 
elor's degree. 

All employees in the system not provided for in the 
above schedule holding master’s degrees shall receive 
$100 above the schedule for bachelor’s degree. 

For the calendar year 1926, the sum available 
$341,550, will be applied as follows: 

1. $100 for each primary teacher (119) in 
platoon schools, placing same on a 3:30 
p. m. dismissal schedule..............+.+.. $ 11,900 
® $100 for every member of the corps (1,672) 
who is not receiving a salary above sched- 
ule at the present time, this flat increase 
of $100 to be effective for the calendar year 


1926 167,200 


$ 179,100 
After the deductions named in one and two 
have been made from the $341,550, the bal 
ance of the fund will be used to approxi- 
mate the above schedule, based on a per 
centage basis. (The percentage will be 
approximately 70 per cent.) If funds per 
mit the schedule in full will go into effect 
January 1, 1927. 
4. Total sum needed to put the above schedule 
into effect, including the one and two. 
GE non. webs «b-00 60690606 6486S 6EREEES ERED ee .$ 407,530 
* Sum needed to put the above schedule into 
effect after deducting one and two from 


7 UY as S| | ee ee 228 430 
6. Sum available for schedule after deducting —- 
one and two from $341,550.........----+++5: 162,450 


$162 450 + $228,430 71 5%. 

7. The schedule as adopted became effective January 3, 
1926, and is not retroactive as to its provision con 
cerning degrees. All regularly elected elementary 
teachers as of January 1, 1926, doing full time work 
with less preparation than bachelor’s degree will 
be classified in the list of “less than bachelor's 
degree” and all regularly elected high school 
teachers as of this same date will be classified in 
the list “bachelor’s degree.” 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
Providence, R. I. The new seven-member 
school board went into effect with the creation 
of new positions and the raising of salaries in 
the school department. The board raised the 


pay of Supt. I. O. Winslow from $6,500 to $7,500; 
Deputy Supt. William H. Eddy, whose title was 





changed from that of first assistant superin- 
tendent, had his salary raised from $5,000 to 
$6,000; Richard D. Allen, who was promoted 
from director of vocational guidance to assistant 
superintendent of research and guidance, was 
raised from $3,500 to $5,000; Erik A. Anderson, 
director of manual arts, was promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of vocational 
education, buildings and grounds, and his pay 
raised from $4,000 to $5,000; Henry B. Rose, 
secretary, was given the title of secretary, 
auditor and supervisor of accounts and his sal- 
ary raised from $5,000 to $5,500; purchasing 
agent, O. E. Loveland, had his salary raised 
from $3,000 to $3,500. 

—Syracuse, N. Y. One hundred women high 
school teachers have filed notice with the school 
board threatening to bring suit because the 
board reduced the women’s pay to $2,400. It 
appears that until September, the salaries of 
men and women were $2,650. The suit also in- 
cludes a demand for payments in arrears. 


—Colorado Springs, Colo. For the third con- 
secutive year, school teachers of the city will 
receive only fifty per cent of the regular in- 
creases in salary, in cases where increases have 
been granted. The instructors were not allowed 
the customary increases owing to the economy 
program of the district. Believing that no 
emergency existed, the teachers had requested 
that the board make provision for full salary 
increases this year. 

—Worcester, Mass. The school board has 
granted an increase of $100 a year to Josephine 
E. Eagen, a former teacher, but for the last 
two years clinical examiner in the public schools, 
until her salary reaches a maximum of $2,100. 

A condensed comparative table on the sal- 
aries paid in New York and Chicago shows the 
following: 


New Chi- 

York cago 
Elementary teachers.......... $2,875 $3,250 
Assistants to principals....... 3,600 3,500 
Elementary principals......... 4,750 6,250 
High school teachers.......... 3,700 4,700 
High school principals......... 6,500 7,500 
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Artist's Table No. 535 
shown above is a standard 
design for school art 
rooms, and. is a very well 


made article. 


NEWS OF THE 
SCHOOL BOARDS: 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL BOARD ATTITUDE 


The school authorities of Kane and Kendall 
Counties, in Illinois, have taken a progressive 
stand on the administration of their schools. 
At a recent convention of the school officers’ 
association representing the two counties, held 
at Aurora, it was recognized that the problem 
of providing adequate educational facilities for 
the children in all parts of the state is still 
unsolved. 

The organization went on record favoring a 
state distributive fund of not less than twenty 
million dollars. It voiced its sentiments on the 
present system of taxation which is deemed “‘in- 
adequate, antiquated, and inefficient.” It also 
expressed the belief that a tenure law should 
be enacted whereby teachers, principals, super- 
visors and superintendent may be appointed for 
five years after serving a period of from two 
to three years. One year’s normal training is 
exacted from all teachers for both city and rural 
schools. 

Recognizing that a better service demands 
a better compensation and that the present sal- 
aries are not in accordance with the cost of 
living, the following resolution was adopted: 
“That in order to attract the very cream of 
the teaching profession to these counties, we 
gradually increase salaries until the maximum 
for grade teachers below the position of prin- 
cipal be not less than two thousand dollars per 
year, and the maximum for high school teach- 
ers below the principal be not less than three 
thousand dollars per year.” 

The resolution adopted also puts the asso- 
ciation squarely on record favoring physical 
training, opposing the use of the schools for 
propaganda outside of their recognized educa- 
tional purpose, and discourages schoolhouse 
visitations by book agents. 

The resolutions were framed by a committee 
consisting of Dr. G. O. Kerfoot of the Batavia 
school board, chairman; President Dietrich of 
the East Aurora school board, and Mr. Renwick 
of the Geneva school board. 





HAMILTON 


School Furniture 


Has back of it nearly fifty 
years experience manufacturing 
quality goods. = —— 

Real Quality is the highest 


type of economy, and is the 
best means of eliminating waste. 


Buy for the future and it will pay 


dividends, as costs and prices 
will never be lower than now. 
Ask for catalog. 


Che Hamilton Mfq. Co. 


CT wo. Rivers, Wis. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

D. T. Coleman was elected member of the 
school board of Montesano, Washington. 

The school board of Boise, Idaho, is op- 
posed to high school clubs. Mr. B. Oppenheimer, 
chairman of the school board, says: “The clubs 
are aimless. They are controlled by the whim 
or caprice of mischievous, restless spirits who 
are just arriving at the age which chafes under 
parental and other restraint. They lack the 
steadying influence of leadership from strong 
men and women who have grappled with tempta- 
tion and developed moral stamina. They are 
organized simply for a good time among adoles- 
cents, are run and managed by the immature 
who cannot always detect, much less curb, the 
unrestrained behavior of some of their members. 
Their affairs are not consistently supervised 
by dependable adults and their social events are 
frequently not even chaperoned.” 

-Buffalo, N. Y. The school board has in- 
creased the salaries of several employees of the 











building bureau. The salary of the supervisor 
of architecture has been raised from $4,500 to 
$5,000; that of the supervisor of construction 
has been raised from $4,500 to $5,000; that of 
the supervisor of architecture, with the title of 
structural engineer, from $3,000 to $3,800, and 
that of the supervisor of heating has been raised 
to $4,500. 

The new board of education of Providence, 
R. I., consists of George J. West, L. H. Hazard, 
Mrs. Mary J. Lynch, Mrs. Annie C. E. Allinson, 
Francis J. Brady, and William L. Sweet. The 
latter was chosen chairman. Col. Henry B. Rose 
remains secretary of the board. 

-The seat shortage in the Chicago schools 
has within the past two years been cut from 
70,000 to 48,000 seats despite an increased en- 
rollment of 32,000. By the end of 1926 it is 
promised that the shortage will be cut another 
18,000 seats. The Chicago Tribune in comment- 
ing upon the progress made, says: “After years 

(Continued on Page 118) 











NEW SCHOOL BOARD OF FIVE MEMBERS BEING SWORN IN AT PROVIDENCE, R. I., BY 
MR. HENRY B. ROSE, SECRETARY OF THE SCHOOL BOARD 
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TYPICAL LAYOUT OF PRINTING PLANT 











Layout of a School Printshop to accommodate Thirty-six Pupils 


Thirty-six Pupils to one class in 


PRINTING 


HE above sketch shows how thirty-six pupils can be efficiently 

handled and successfully taught at one time, in the School Printing 
Department. 

Not always is it desired to have such a large number in one class, 
but the above layout proves that this number can be accommodated 
without loss of efficiency in teaching—and at a slight extra cost— 
when for economic reasons it is desired to enlarge the Printing Class. 

Printing is the ideal industrial subject for all types of schools, 
but especially is it ideal for the Junior High School. It combines 
academic and trade instruction. Spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, 
margining, literary construction, grammar, even arithmetic, are all 
used in a practical way in the teaching of Printing. 

The major activities of your school will center around your school 
printshop. Write for prices and other information regarding any size 
of printing outfit for educational purposes. 


F. K. PHILLIPS, Manager, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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It’s the Lock 
That Locks the Locker! 


Ask Mr. Stuart H. Rowe 


Short—and right to the point. The letter from 
Mr. Stuart H. Rowe tells the Dudley Story. 
Satisfaction. That is what every school in the 
country desires of their locker installation. 
You'll get it with the Dudley Locker System. 
Remember — “It’s the Lock that locks the 
Get the facts 
about Dudley Keyless Combination Locks. 


Send for sample lock for Free Inspection and 
Booklet, “Successful Locker Equipment.” 


locker!’ Don’t be deceived! 





TRIPLE METALS CORP. 
107 N. Market St.— Dept. 16 — Chicago, II. 


‘‘Best Insurance for a Perfect Locker Installation” 


Trip) 
107° 5 


Chic 


© Meta) 
Orth Ma St 
"6°, Tllinoig, °** 


Gentlemen:_ 


Company 8nd found th 
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_ very ®atisrac+, 


Ctory. 


Very truly yours 


STUART H. ROW 


Principal, 
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(Continued from Page 116) 
of school boards which promised much and did 
little, it seems that Chicago has at last an or- 
ganization managing its public schools which 
measures up, far beyond preceding boards, to 
the requirements of what a school board ought to 
be.” 

—The first meeting of the new Providence, 
R. L., board of education, a body of seven mem- 
bers reduced from thirty, proved an executive 
session, whereupon the Tribune of that city 
said: “The action of the new school board in 
going into executive session to transact its 
business was a surprise to newspaper men and 
others who have been acquainted with the 
affairs of the school department during the past 
few years. It was expected that with the in- 
auguration of the new school body all business 
relating to the schools would be conducted in 
the open, with a view of letting the taxpayers 
know what was going on.” 


—The annual report of the Elgin, Illinois, 
schools is an attractive document. Superintend- 
ent R. W. Fairchild discusses administration, 
teachers and teaching, code of ethics, thrift, 
summer sessions, age-grade distribution, tests 
and measurements, and school costs. He closes 
with a list of accomplishments and recommenda- 
tions. The report is liberally illustrated with 
exteriors and interiors of school buildings. The 
board of education consists of C. E. Fairchild, 
Dr. S. L. Gabby, F. J. Schmitz, Mrs. Margaret 
J. McQueen, F. A. Ziegler, O. E. Salisbury, F. 
E. Hallock, C. F. Ackerman, B. C. Bronson, A. 
L. Metzel, C. A. Soper, Laura C. Kimball, and 


President A. M. Price. J. H. Manley is the 
secretary. 
—Erie, Pa. The school board has established 


classes for the instruction of custodians, both 
beginners and advanced. The classes will be 
conducted as regular night school work, to re- 
ceive credit through the regular channels of 
state aid. The advanced class has an enroll- 
ment of fourteen custodians and the work covers 
electrical control, ventilation, power plant op- 
eration, and similar phases of school custodial 
work. The class for beginners has a satisfac- 
tory enrollment and the w: should prove 
equally as successful as in the a: vanced class. 
—Monroe, Mich. The high schoc! tuition fees 


have been increased from $80 to $100, and grade 
tuition from $35 to $50. 

-Warsaw, Ind. The school board has taken 
out insurance on the school buildings and con- 
tents on an 80 per cent basis, and tornado in- 
surance on a 50 per cent basis. Uniform poli- 
cies afford more adequate protection at a lower 
cost. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Members of the school 
board and the business agent have been tem- 
porarily enjoined from executing contracts with 
architects for erecting six grade schools. It 
was charged that irregularity in the method of 
selecting architects, and the fact that money 
for the construction work was not at hand made 
it an illegal procedure. 

—Commissioner John H. Logan of New Jer- 
sey has sustained the board of education of 
Phillipsburg in its dismissal of A. R. Ackerman, 
a teacher in the high school. The commissioner 
held that the superintendent acted outside of 
his authority in stating the appointment was 


aeeeaitmendeaiel 


permanent, and that the latter’s action was not 
binding upon the board. 

—Napoleon, O. William Orthwein, a tax- 
payer of Flatrock township, has filed suit 
against the school board of that township, re- 
straining {ft from placing an additional tax on 
the tax rolls for the $64,000 bond issue carried 
last November for school purposes. The bond 
issue was for repairs on the grade and high 
school in the village of Florida. 

The Supreme Court of Michigan has ruled 
that boards of education are not responsible to 
city councils for the amount of their yearly 
budgets so long as they remain within the 
municipal tax limits and the general laws gov- 
erning their conduct. 

The Court reversed a decision of the lower 
court which had ruled that the Union School 
District of Saginaw could not compel the city 
council to levy a tax for the entire budget of 
1924. 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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SANITATION —the keynote 


Plenty of light and air—every convenience and comfort 

SANITATION. In fact sanitation is the keynote of the modern educa- 
tional edifice. And Halsey Taylor Drinking ountains play an important role 
in protecting the health of Young America. 


but more than that 





lhe Taylor line comprises models for every purpose and at various cost levels 
but no matter which you choose you are assured the utmost in health-safe 
features. Automatic stream control, two-stream projector, elegance of design 
many, indeed, are the advantages in Halsey Taylor equipment not procur- 
able in any other. Write for catalog! 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio 


HALSEY TAYLOR 


Drinking Fountains 


, PATENTED TWO-STREAM PROJECTOR 


Recent Se hool Spec ihe WL1ONS 
New Hyde Park Grade School, 
New H Park, N. ¥ 
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SUEY ARON OM RA DRO 
{| AUTOMATIC STREAM CONTROL |, 
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Y -Miss Amelia Wagoner, a former Albany’ terminated under a resolution adopted by the this method of keeping the public informed. 
in, a tax- teacher, has sued the school board of Athens, board February 19th, last. -_The new members of the Boston, Mass. 
filed sult Ga., for $10,000 damages, claiming her reputa- Elyria, O. Judgment for $127.50 was re- joard of education are Mrs. Jennie Loltman 
wnship, Te- tion was damaged following her dismissal. cently returned by a jury in common pleas court Barron and Francis C. Gray. _ 
nal tax © —Madison, Wis. The school board has been for F, E. Shubert, against the Pittsfield board of ; ghigg Porc ;, 
sue carried asked to introduce the school traffic police sys- education for transporting his daughter to |. ‘The attendance bureau of the New York 
The bond tem in the local schools. Under the plan boys school. The state examiner had previously ‘1'Y board of education gave away 7,500 pairs 
2 and high 12 years of age or over are given police powers ryled against payment of the bill but recently 2 * shoes last year to enable indigent pupils to 
in safeguarding the lives of children at traffic imilar case was upheld by the Supreme Court. attend school. The fund was raised by enter- 
1 has ruled intersections near schools. Me eevee Jumee &. tainments and voluntary subscriptions. 
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-The school board of Anderson, Ind., is con- 
templating the appointment of a business man- 


Dougan, former Cam- 
bridge man, and now assistant superintendent 
of schools at Newark, N. J., from losing his 


Mayor James J. Walker of New York City 
recently outlined at a publie dinner his attitude 


within the — 4 the public schools. The creation of the position, the school board of Cambridge, Mass. 0 the schools: a am a partisan in politics and 
| schools free el aeave the superintendent of voted to give him a diploma from the local high always will be a partisan as long as f have faith 
’ the lower tional work 0 Gove Ee ae we ee eee al, which he attended in former years. na = the principles of my ag ye I will er pe 
nion School —Portsmouth, O. The board of education has "¢Y law in New Jersey would have relieved him ™y party as a party into the department of edv- 
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purchased equipment for a new system of ac- 
counting in the office of the clerk of the board. 
The system has been approved by the Bureau 
of Accounting and places the school system on 
4 par with any in the state. 

—Lewistown, Mont. The school board has 
adopted a resolution reducing School District 
No. 1 from a first-class to a second-class dis- 
trict. The action was taken in view of the fact 
that the population has fallen below the 8,000 
required by law. The change reduces the board 
of trustees from seven to five members, with 
an annual saving of $250 in election expenses. 

—Members of a board of education who work 
on a school building over which they have con- 
trol are liable to prosecution regardless of 
whether their action was opposed by voters of 
the district, according to a decision of the attor- 
ney general of Wisconsin. 

Madison, Wis. The city council has adopted 
a minority report of the board of education, 


of his position but for the action of the board. 

Mr. Dougan had never received a diploma 
from the Cambridge high school, although he 
had successfully attended Harvard, Cornell and 
New York Universities, and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

—Bridgeport, Conn. Assistant Attorney 
Henry Greenstein has ruled that the local board 
of education is obliged to pay William B. Ittner, 
consulting architect for the Harding High 
School, the sum of $7,427 in addition to the 
$6.439 received by him when the plans for the 
building were accepted. The bill of Mr. Ittner 
broucht the total cost for architects’ fees up to 
$81.797.82 for the building. Mr. Ittner sub- 
mitted the preliminary plans to the board and 
collaborated with the associate architects in pre- 
paring the complete plans and snecifications. 

Knoxville, Tenn. The curtailment of out- 
side activities in the schools has been recom- 
mended in a report of five principals, made to 


cation,” he declared to the anplause of the audi- 
ence. “On the other hand,” he continued, “I 
will not subscribe to the charge that because a 
man or woman is a member of my party that he 
or she is not fit to be appointed to a place of 
trust in the educational system. And while I 
am willing to say to you publicly that partisan 
politics must be kept out of the schools I say 
with equal emphasis that school politics must be 
kept out of the school system.” 


The Haley-Thompson special school district 
of Chicot County, Ark., recently filed an avpeal 
in the Supreme Court asking a judgment of 
$1,507 against W. J. Spalwn, treasurer of the 
county. It was contended that the amount was 
due on fraudulent district warrants honored by 
the treasurer. The Chicot county court, where 
the case was originally tried, found against the 
district. In his answer, the treasurer alleged 
that the vouchers containing the illegal num- 


giving the board control of the city recreational the board of education. Among the activities bers were given in payment of teachers’ salaries 
ae and placing the proposed director of y;ecommended for elimination are music week nd valid claims, and asked that the suit be d's- 
of on under its supervision. The adoption nd music contests, ticket sales for all purposes, missed. The motion was granted by the trial 
pone th pan “os * an attempt to post- patriotic campaigns, contests and contributions, court. 

bastters hint that a e majority proposal municipal campaigns, and a proposed new bank- —Bay City, Mich. The ban on married 


a fight will be made against 
the fund transfer. “ 


Upor the ground that three employees of 
‘onne, N. J., board of education were not 


ing system. It has been recommended that the 
three activities of the Junior Red Cross be re- 
tained. 


teachers may be taken into the court in the case 
of Eva Miller Ausem, a grade teacher, who has 
asked the board for a settlement, charging 


under the protection 4f (he. temitey Gat af ties __R. T. Whithers, a member of the New breach of contract. As Miss Miller, the teacher 
state, Commissioner John H. Logan of the state Castle, Pa., school board advertised the doings was under contract, but when she married, the 
educatio: ‘ of the board in the local newspapers and paid board cancelled the contract. 


‘epartment has dismissed their ap- 
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FIVE REASONS 
WHY YOU SHOULD 
INVESTIGATE THE 
ROSS BOILER. 


1. COMPACTNESS— 


Which means a saving 
of space in high cost 
buildings. 


2. EFFICIENCY— 


Scientific arrangement 
of heating surfaces for 
maximum absorption of 
heat, which means a sav- 
ing of fuel. 





Galesburg 





ROSS 


ALL STEEL HEATING BOILERS 


FOR SCHOOLS 





Our Complete Catalog Sent on Request. 
Send Your Plans and Specifications to Our Engineers for Estimates. 


The LEOSbL “Manufacturing Co. 


75 Years of Quality Building 


Also Builders of the Well Known Frost Horizontal Return Tubular Boilers 


3. ACCESSIBILITY— 

The design is such that all parts can 
be easily cleaned—the tubes can be 
reached from either head from the 
outside of the boiler, which means a 
saving in upkeep. 

4. CONSTRUCTION— 

Made of steel, electrically welded in 
accordance with American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers Code for 
Heating Boilers, which means that 
school can be held without interrup- 
tion. 

5. PERFORMANCE— 

Quick steaming qualities are a fea- 
ture of the Ross Boilers, with a cor- 
responding saving in fuel, as it is 
not necessary to start fires until a 
short time before school opens. This 
means a satisfied janitor. 


Illinois 











—The school board of Oak Park, Ill., has been 
notified by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Atheism that it will contest the 
legality of dismissing children from the schools 
during regular hours to receive instruction in 
religion. “We will welcome any court test of 
our right to dismiss pupils at their parents’ 
request for religious instruction,” said Supt. 
William J. Hamilton. “We have been advised 
by our lawyers and they tell us we would have 
no right to refuse such requests from parents 
so long as they do not interfere seriously with 
their regular school work.” 

-——The Boonton, N. J., school board some 
months ago dismissed Albert S. Davis, super- 
visor of schools. An incompatibility had arisen 
between him and the board. Mr. Davis appealed 
his case to the state commissioner who re-in- 
stated him, holding that the removal was illegal. 

—At a conference of Kentucky city and 
county superintendents, it was resolved, “That 
we favor the enactment of 2 law permitting the 
people of any county by popular vote to consoli- 
date all its school districts, including the county 
district and any independent graded and city 
districts operating therein, into one county-wide 
school system under control of a board of edu- 
cation elected by the county at large and vested 
with authority adequate for raising the neces- 
sary revenue and administering the schools of 
the county system. 

The school board at Beaver Dam, Wis., has 
ruled that children may enter the kindergarten 
at the beginning of the school year nearest their 
fifth birthday. and the first grade at the begin- 
ning of the school year nearest their sixth birth- 
day. Pupils will enter the first grade at the be- 
ginning of the school year and no pupil will be 
expected to be in the kindergarten more than 
one year. 

—The schools of Fairmont, W. Va., under the 
direction of Supt. Otis G. Wilson, have vaccin- 
ated over 1,000 children against diphtheria. In 
each instance the written consent of the parents 
was obtained. 


—The number of schools in Illinois has been 
increased by 682 in the last eleven years, 
according to statistics prepared by State Supt. 
Francis G. Blair. There were 13,331 school- 
houses in use in 1913, and in 1924 the number 
had been increased to 14,013. The number of 


‘high school grades. 


teachers was increased by 12,300 in the same 
period and the number of pupils by 305,823. 

In a study of disbursements, it is shown that 
hese increased 750.4 per cent in 1924 over the 
total of 1913. In the latter year, the disburse- 
inents were $14,490,429, and in 1924 they were 
$123,240,829, showing an increase of $108,- 
750,400. 

—A recent monthly bulletin of the board of 
education at Detroit, Mich., shows that the city 
is far above the average of other cities in point 
of attendance of school children of primary and 
It is shown that the per- 
centage of children of high school age attending 
school is higher than that of any other age 
in the city, and is more than five times the 
percentage average of high school attendance 
for the entire country. Children of 7 years of 
age in Detroit follow with the next highest per- 
centage of school attendance, which percentage 
more than doubles the average for the country 
as a whole. 

Statistics on these two age items follow: 
Seven years old, attending Detroit public 
schools, 68.6 per cent; not in any school, 7.7 per 
cent; not in any school in the United States, 
16.7 per cent. 

Children 15 years old attending Detroit 
schools, 74.2 per cent; not in any school in 
Detroit, 5.1 per cent; not in any school in the 
United States, 27.1 per cent. 

There are 316,749 children between the ages 
of 5 and 19 inclusive. Of these, 177,220 are in 
public schools, or 55.9 per cent. There are 
65,173 in non-public schools, or 20.6 per cent. 
Approximately one-third of the children of 7 
years of age are in non-public schools, and more 
than one-half of the children of 12 years of age 
are in non-public schools. Of those pursuing 
high school work, the school attendance out- 
numbers the non-public school by three and one- 
half to one. 

CONFERENCE OF CONNECTICUT SCHOOL 
‘EXECUTIVES 

The annual mid-winter conference of Con- 
necticut school executives was held December 
29-31, at the State Capitol, Hartford, Conn. 

The speakers at the conference were Mr. J. J. 
Savitz, Glassboro, N. J., who talked on The 
Visit; Mr. Julius Warren, Springfield, Mass., 
who spoke on The Individual Conference Before 





and After Visitation; Miss I. Jewell Simpson, 
Baltimore, Md., who discussed The Teachers’ 
Meeting; Mr. W. Warren, Bridgeport, who 
talked on High School Problems of Visitation, 
and Mr. John W. Withers, New York University, 
who discussed The Development of a Super- 
visory Program. 

THE UTAH SCHOOL BOARD CONVENTION 

Twenty-seven of the forty school districts of 
the state were represented at the convention 
held by the Utah State School Board Associa- 
tion at Salt Lake City. There were forty-four 
board members, nineteen clerks and fourteen 
superintendents. 

Two meetings were held, one by the clerks of 
the boards of education and the other by super- 
intendents and school board members. At the 
clerks’ meeting the following subjects were dis- 
cussed: “Qualifications of Clerk,” ‘What Con- 
stitutes Proper Reports,’ “The Value of Com- 
plete and Accurate Records.” 

The school boards’ session discussed the fol- 
lowing: “The Enforcement of the Compulsory 
School Law,” led by C. F. Olson of Hyrum; 
“Taxation,” led by Francis W. Kirkham of 
Granite; “Suggestive Items That Affect Schools 
Which May Be Worked Out by Cooperation With 
the State Farm Bureau,” led by LeRoy Richards 
of Granite. 

The president named the following persons on 
the committee to provide for a state high school 
athletic board of control: H. K. Merrill of 
Logan, T. F. Tolhurst of Spanish Fork, P. H. 
Neely of Coalville, Richard Thorley of Cedar 
City, C. A. Robertson of Moab, E. M. Tyson of 
Brigham City, J. C. Swenson of Provo, State 
Superintendent C. N. Jensen, James E. Moss of 
Salt Lake, Ray Done of EuOreka, Lewis Peter- 
son of Mount Pleasant, C. Oren Wilson of Salt 
Lake, and Karl Hopkins of Ogden. 

The following legislative committee was ap 
pointed: Joseph Skeen of Ogden, John Graham 
of Fairview, C. F. Olson of Hyrum, Richard A. 
Thorley of Cedar City, Eli Clayson of American 
Fork, and John A. Wootton of Heber City. 

The officers elected were: President, E. M. 
Tyson, Brigham City; David Tarbet of Logan, 
reelected secretary; T. F. Tolhurst of Spanish 
Fork, first vice-president; C. C. Lockhart of Du- 
chesne, second vice-president; C. A. Robertson 
of Moab, third vice-president. 
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( Patented ) 


Cloth-Lined 
Metal Weatherstrip 


Other Weatherstrip Can’t Be 
as Efficient as the Athey 


The most common weatherstrip is a one-piece zin¢ strip 
provided with a rib which fits into a slot cut in the edge 
of the sash. Such strip can’t be effective because both 
upper and lower sash are deeply grooved, for one-third of 
their height, to take care of sash cord—hence such 
weatherstrip provides no protection for one-third the 
height of the window. And the part that is “fitted” must 
be loose enough to allow for the swelling of wood in damp 
weather. 


The two-piece metal weatherstrip provided a vast improvement over 
the one-piece type. But it has been found that when the two pieces of 
metal are fitted tight enough to prevent infiltration of air they create too 
much friction, and the free operation of the sash is retarded when the 
wood swells. 





The patented Athey Cloth-Lined Metal 
For Wood or Metal Weatherstrip overcomes all the disad- 


: vantages of these other types. For the 
Windows 
| 


cloth-to-metal contact provides a perfect 
| “seal” against drafts and dust—yet is suf- 

ficiently pliable to prevent the sash from 
sticking. Furthermore the efficiency of 
the Athey strip is not dependent upon the 
fit of the sash. For even when the win- 
dows are loose Athey strip provides a 
perfect seal and also overcomes all rattle. 







Sketch shows Athey Cloth- 
Lined Metal Weatherstrip 
for drawn steel windows. 
Notice the cloth and 
spring bronze contact. 
Athey is the only cloth- 
lined metal weatherstrip 
made, and experience has 
proved that a cloth-to- 
metal contact is the only 
one that actually “seals” 
the windows without 
making them stick. 


SweetS - 
hai 6023 West 65th Street - Chicago, Illinois 


Perennial Window Shades Disappearing Partition In Canada: CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d. 
270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 


FABRIC 
CUSHION 
SPRING 
BRONZE 
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Write for complete information and prices 











Skylight Shades Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrips 
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Why is Dunham Heating 
being so universally adopted 
by schools in North America? 


Main Avenue High School, San Antonio, Texas. 
Vacuum Heating I[natallation with 12,000 aq. ft 

















of radiation 


HERE are five excellent reasons why Dun- 

ham Heating is finding so wide-spread an 

acceptance by American school boards, archi- 
tects, consulting engineers and others responsible 
for the proper heating of school buildings. 
First, because Dunham Steam Heat provides an 
even, healthful warmth IN EVERY ROOM, in- 
stantly available at the turn of a valve, and as 
easily controlled. 


Second, it offers remarkable advantages in 
flexibility of operation. 

Third, because it is a noiseless system. 
Fourth, because it is remarkably 
economical in operation. 

Fifth, because it is a system prac- 
tically devoid of repair costs. 


Over 
United States and Canada bring Dunham 
Service as 
Consult your tele phone dire 
our office in 


C. A. DUNHAM CoO. 
230 East Ohio Street, CHICAGO 


sixty branch and local sales offices in the 
Heating 
telephone. 


address of 


close to your office as your 
ctory for the 


your city. 














SUPERINTENDENTS 


¢ “3 ve (eZ nV AS UE, 


DR. WEGLEIN HEADS BALTIMORE 
SCHOOLS 


—Dr. David E. Weglein, formerly acting 
superintendent of schools at Baltimore, Md., has 
been elected as head of the school system, to 
succeed Henry S. West. 

Dr. Weglein is a graduate of Baltimore City 
College in the class of 1894, and holds 2 degree 
given by Johns Hopkins University in 1897. In 
1912 Columbia University gave him an A. M. 
degree, and at the same time he received a 
diploma in educational administration from 
Teachers College. 

In the summer of 1914 he was appointed as 
assistant in educational administration in 
Teachers College, assisting Dr. George D. 
Strayer. He then entered Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and was graduated with the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in 1916. The following 
year he was appointed instructor at Johns Hop- 
kins from which position he was promoted to 
associate in education in 1921. 

Following three years of experience in the 
elementary schools of Baltimore, Dr. Weglein 
was elected first assistant in the teacher train- 
ing school, where he remained for a year and a 
half. This was followed with four years in the 
Baltimore City College, and fourteen and a half 
years as principal of the Western High School. 
From this position he was called to the assistant 
sunerintendency and given charge of junior and 
senior high schools in January, 1921. Three 
years later he became first assistant superin- 
tendent, and upon the departure of Mr. West in 
May, 1925, was placed in entire charge of the 
schools. 

PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


—Mr. J. I. Riddle, formerly principal of the 
Etowah County High School at Attalla, Ala., 





has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Tuskegee. The appointment carries a salary of 
$3,600 and includes a home for the superin- 
tendent. 

-A. F. Harman, superintendent of the Mont- 
gomery County (Alabama) schools, has been 
elected president of the Department of Rural 
Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

—Supt. E. R. Whitney of Schenectady, N. Y., 
has announced his retirement with the close of 
the school year in June. Mr. G. B. Jeffers, who 
has been acting as superintendent during the 
illness of Mr. Whitney, will continue in office 
for the remainder of the year. 

Mr. Whitney completed seventeen years of 
service in the schools of Schenectady, ten of 
which he spent as principal of the high school, 
and seven as superintendent of schools. 

~—Supt. Ernest P. Simmons of Elliott, Ia., has 
been offered a new contract covering a two-year 
term, at a salary of $3,000 and a bonus pro- 
vided he remains for the length of his contract. 
Supt. Simmons is serving his seventh year at 
Elliott. He is the author of the Simmons spell- 
ing scale for secondary schools which is being 
widely used in Iowa schools. 

—Mr. R. W. Cowart, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Albany, Ala., has resigned to be- 
come full-time secretary of the Alabama Edu- 
cation Association. Mr. N. F. Greenhill is now 
superintendent at Albany. 

—Prof. George S. Counts, of the School of 
Education, Yale University, will become a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the School of Education of 
the University of Chicago, on July first. Mr. 
Counts will devote himself to advanced work in 
educational sociology. He is a graduate of 
Baker University, holds a degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and has filled various pro- 
fessorships at the University of Delaware, 
Harris Teachers’ College, and the University of 
Washington. Prof. Counts is the author of 
various monographs on arithmetic and secon- 
darv education and is joint author of a book 
entitled “Principles of Education.” 

—Mr. J. H. Waldron, of Ashland, Kans., has 
been appointed supervisor of instruction in the 
high school at Fort Smith, Ark. Mr. Elmer 
Cook has been appointed principal of the high 
school, succeeding P. N. Bragg. 


—Mr. Harold W. Smith has been appointed 
superintendent of the grammar school at Glen- 
dale, Ariz., succeeding Clarence McKee. 

Mr. H. ‘G. Madden of Nogales, Ariz., has 


been elected superintendent of schools at 
Winslow. 
Mr. E. J. Snyder, of Bisbee, Ariz., has be- 


come principal of the high school at Yuma. 

—Mr. Grady Gammage, formerly superintend- 
ent of schools at Winslow, Ariz., has been 
elected vice-president of the Northern Arizona 
Teachers’ College and director of the training 
school. 

—Mr. F. W. Rose, formerly principal of the 
high school at Nogales, Ariz., has been elected 
superintendent of schools. 

Mr. E. W. Montgomery, of Bedford, Ind., 
has been elected superintendent of the high 
school, Phoenix, Ariz. 

—Mr. M. R. Dodd, formerly of Los Angeles, 
Calif., has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Florence, Ariz. 

—Mr. J. G. Chapman, of Alamagordo, N. 
Mex., has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Holbrook. 

—The new school about to be completed at 
Plainfield, N. J., has been named by the board 
of education as the Maxson School. This was 
done in recognition of the services of Dr. Henry 
M. Maxson, superintendent of Schools. Presi- 
dent Frank J. Hubbard in apprising Dr. Maxson 
of the honor conferred upon him stated that it 
was in recognition “of a full third of a century 
of work devoted to the Plainfield schools which 
has resulted in placing them on a high plane of 
service and excellence.” 

—Mr. Daniel G. Aldrich, a former principal 
at Providence, R. I., has been elected director 
of attendance and discipline, at a salary of 
$4,000. 

—Mr. Harlan D. Crowell has been made assis- 
tant superintendent of elementarv schools at 
Providence, R. I., at a salarv of $5500 a year. 

—Mr. Augustus F. Rose has been apnointed 
director of marnal arts at Providence, R. IL, at 
a salary of $4 000. 

—Mr. R. H. Webster, denutv superintendent 
of scheols of San Francisco. Calif... in concluding 
forty vears of service. delivered his farewell ad- 
dress before the board of education, in whic 

(Concluded on Page 127) 
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‘“ WILLIAMS” 


Reversible Window 
Fixtures 








Improved ventilation 


and shading facilities 
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RAUB SCHOOL, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Jacoby & Everett, 
OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF “WILLIAMS” 
REVERSIBLE WINDOW EQUIPMENT. 


Ideal Overhead Venti- 
lation 


Reversibility for Inside 
Cleaning 


Greater Light Area 


More Weathertight 
Construction 


3etter Shading Facili- 
ties 


Simplified Frame Con- 
struction 


Weightless Windows 


Write for list of in- 
stallations near you 





(Concluded from Page 124) 

he urged the members to formulate methods for 
raising the standards of education in public 
schools. Mr. Webster was the guest of honor 
at a luncheon tendered by the board of educa- 
tion following the meeting. Mr. Webster was 
graduated from the University of California in 
1877 and first taught in San Francisco as a sub- 
stitute in the girls’ high school. 

—Mr. R. Owens, principal of the high school 
at Pine Bluff, Ark., became state high school 
supervisor on September Ist. Mr. Henry Dial 
succeeds Mr. Owens as high school principal. 

—Mr. P. N. Bragg, of Fort Smith, Ark., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Tex- 
arkana. 

—Supt. F. H. Beede, of New Haven, Conn., 
has been unanimously reelected for another five 
years, beginning with September, 1926. The 
appointment carries with it an annual increase 
of $250. 

Mr. Beede has been superintendent in New 
Haven for the past 25 years, being appointed in 
1900. He is a graduate of Yale University, in 
the class of 1883. His educational career has 
been varied and interesting, ranging from teach- 
ing in elementary and high schools, to superin- 
tendent of schools and lecturer on school admin- 
istration at Yale University. The present ap- 
pointment is for a sixth consecutive term of five 
years. 

—J. L. Bond, superintendent of the Muscogee 
County, Ga., schools, has tendered his resigna- 
tion, to take effect January first. 

~The name of Robert B. Irons, superintend- 
ent of schools at Winona, Minn., has been 
dropped from the list of eligibles to fill the 
vacancy in the Virginia schools, due to the 
failure of the former school board to release the 
Superintendent. The Winona school board was 
unwilling to release Supt. Irons due to the fact 
that the first unit of a million-dollar-school con- 
struction program is nearing completion and a 
new junior high school system is about to be 
put into operation. 

—Mr. E. Everett Howton of Princeton, Ky., 
has been elected president of the First District 
Educational Association of Kentucky. 


Architects, Allentown, Pa. 


The sash units of the “Williams” Plank Frame Reversible 
Window Fixtures operate independently and are opened to 
any desired degree by simply tilting the sash inward. Con- 
sequently, when the windows in this modern school building 
are operated the incoming air is deflected upward, providing 
an ideal type of overhead ventilation—minus drafts. 

The impetus now being given this type of ventilation further 
emphasizes the soundness of the basic principles underlying 
the design and operation of the “Williams” device. Better 
shading facilities are also afforded, where “Williams” Re- 
versible Window equipment is installed, for the shades may 
be drawn to any position without interfering in any way 
with the free circulation of fresh air. 
















Let us send you further particulars. 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH CO. 


East 37th St. and Perkins Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. O. H. Bennett, of the Westwood high 
school, Cincinnati, O., has been elected president 
of the Western Ohio Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion to succeed H. C. Aultman. Supt. P. G. 
Meranda of Camden, was named a member of 
the district board of control. 

—Supt. J. N. Hamilton, for the last ten years 
in charge of the public schools at Ponca City, 
Okla., has resigned the superintendency to take 
charge of the movement for the care of crippled 
children in Oklahoma. Mr. Hamilton will make 
his headquarters in Oklahoma City. 

Supt. John T. Hefley, formerly of Henry- 
etta, succeeds J. N. Hamilton as the new super- 
intendent of schools at Ponca City, Okla. He 
received his A.B. degree from the University of 
Oklahoma in 1901 and completed his M.A. 
degree in the University of Chicago school of 
education in 1925. 

The state director of vocational education for 
Missouri, Dr. G. W. Reavis, has announced his 
candidacy for the office of state superintendent. 

Supt. W. W. Bennett of Center, Tex., is a 
candidate for the state superintendency of 
schools. 

James M. Hughes succeeds B. G. Graham as 
superintendent of the New Castle, Pa., schools. 

NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

—Findlay, O. Two new board members took 
their places in January. Mr. Frank McManness 
succeeds Mrs. C. C. Peale. The other member 
is D. S. Finton. 

—Mr. William T. Gordon has been elected 
president of the board of education at Roches- 
ter, Pa. Mrs. Clara Hetzler has been elected 
vice-president, and Mr. Frank Lawson secretary. 

—Mr. Homer Zenor and Mr. H. P. Martin, 
of Terre Haute, Ind., each began a four-year 
term of service on the school board, beginning 
January first. The new members succeeded Mrs. 
B. B. White and Mr. Joe Duffy, who retired on 
December 31, 1925. 

—Mr. Samuel E. Smith has been elected pres- 
ident, and Dr. W. C. Wetzel, vice-president, of 
the school board at Shamokin, Pa. 

—Mr. Chas. W. Isham has been appointed as 
a new member on the school board of Flagstaff, 
Ariz. Mr. Isham succeeds Dr. Slipher. 

—Four new members have been appointed to 
the school board at Rock Springs, Wyo. Mr. 


SIMPLIFIES CLEANING 


With “Williams” Revers- 
ible Window Fixtures 
cleaning is done entirely 
from the inside. 


G. H. Breihan has been elected as president, and 
Mr. N. B. Ross as secretary. 

—Mr. James J. Mahar, formerly schoolhouse 
commissioner of Boston, Mass., has been unani- 
mously appointed domestic engineer of the Bos- 
ton school system at a salary of $4,000 per 
annum. Mr. Mahar, who began his new duties 
immediately, will work in cooperation with A. 
M. Sullivan, business agent of the Boston 
schools. The position was created in the inter- 
est of better school organization and for the 
purpose of affording effective measures for re- 
ducing the fuel and light requirements of the 
schools. It is estimated these items cost during 
the last financial year considerably more than 
$400,000. 


Mr. Mahar is a graduate of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and is a mechani- 
cal engineer by profession. He entered the 
schoolhouse department in 1902, serving as heat- 
ing and ventilating engineer for a number of 
years. In 1918 he was appointed schoolhouse 
commissioner by the Mayor, which position he 
held until July of the present year. 

—Miss Mary Shipp Sanders, for several years 
sueprintendent of schools of Williamson County, 
Tex., has been appointed third assistant state 
superintendent. The appointment carries with 
it supervision of the rural schools of the state. 

Supt. John Dietrich has been unanimously 
reelected as head of the schools of Helena, 
Mont., for a three-year term. 

Mr. N. B. Corthell, formerly at the high 
school in Saugus, Mass., has accepted a posi- 
tion in the Carter School at Chelsea, 

Supt. G. W. Fallon, of Gettysburg, S. D., 
has been reelected for another period of three 
years. 

Mr. W. G. Bolcom, of the University of 
Minnesota faculty, has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Virginia, Minn. Mr. Bolcom 
succeeds E. T. Duffield. 

—A gradual increase in teachers’ salaries 
until a maximum of $2,000 a year is reached for 
grade teachers, and a maximum of $3,000 for 
high school teachers has been recommended in 
one of sixteen resolutions recently adopted by 
officers of the Kane County and Kendall County 
(Illinois) school officers’ association. 
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YOUNG 


CENTRIFUGAL VACUUM 
AND BOILER FEED 


PUMPS 


Bulletin No. 5 describing 
the construction and ap- 
plication of Young Pumps 
will be mailed upon re- 
quest. 


Size V2 for 16,000 square feet 
of radiation, equipped for con- 
tinuous operation, requiring 
only 1% H.P. Motor when pull- 
ing 10 inches vacuum and dis 
charging against 20 pounds 
pressure at pump. Illustration 
shows unit as shipped from fac 
tory. 




















Cutting Your Operating 
and Maintenance Costs 


LENTY of air and water capacity 

produced at a very low actual 
power consumption give the utmost 
of economy in the operating cost of 
a Young Pump. 


Owing to the few wearing parts and 
the simplicity of construction, main- 
tenance costs are practically elimi- 
nated. In operation the Young Pump 
requires practically no attention, 
only the motor and pump bearings 
needing oil occasionally. For your 
building, no matter how large it may 
be, or how complex its heating lay- 
out, no other Pump will give you 
quite the dependability which spells 
economy that is found in Young 
Pumps. 


YOUNG PUMp COMPANY 








230 EAST OHIO STREET CHICAGO 
Represented in All Principal Cities 
Factory: Michigan City, Indiana 














DaDotch 


REG. US. PAT OFF. 


Mushroom Air Diffusers 





are being used throughout the nation to produce in 


School Auditoriums 


the same comfortable conditions for audiences, as are 
found in the modern theatres using this latest type of 
fresh air diffuser or under seat vent. 


May be used 
for either in- 
take or ex- 
haust units. 














Made only by 


KNOWLES MUSHROOM VENTILATOR CO. 





202-204 Franklin St., New York 











HIGH SCHOOL, FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
A. H. Dyer, Architect 


Seven 54-inch 


“GLOBE” 


Ventilators 


provide pure air throughout the seasons for 
this school building. 


Pure air is imperative both for the physical 
welfare and the mental advancement of the 
student. 


The continued use of “GLOBE” Ventilators 
on schools in all climates speaks for their 
efficiency. 


First cost low—no operating expense. 


Complete Information 
Upon Request 


GLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 
Dept. J 


Troy, N. Y. 
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Modern Schoolroom Heating 
and Ventilating 


HE PeerVent Unit System of Heating 
and Ventilating is especially advan- 
tageous in school buildings. 


Each room gets an independent and depend- 
able supply of fresh air 


Each room is heated separately, according 
to its needs, regardless of conditions in 
other rooms. 


Each room is ventilated and heated without 
waste. 
To these quite obvious features the Peer- 
Vent System adds many technical advan- 
tages—fully described in our catalogue 
yours on request. 

















PeerVent Unit with the front plate 
removed, showing (1) the fans which 
draw in fresh air from out-of-doors, 
‘2) the air filter, and (3) the remark- 
able Peerfin Radiator which heats 
the air to any required temperature. 
















Control of room temperature is ob- 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION Co., INC. tained by a simple mixing damper 


Skillman Avenue and Hulst Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


8o8 Monadnock Bldg 339 Second Avenuc 520 Securities Bldg 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH DES MOINES 
100 Boylston St 1836 Euclid Avenuc 927 Board of Trade Bldg. 
BOSTON CLEVELAND PORTLAND, ORI 
196 Worthington St »3 Lafayette Bldg. 77 York St. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS DETROIT TORONTO, CANADA 


PEERVENT 


Fleating and 
Ventilating Units 








‘not illustrated) which by-passes 
some or all of the incoming air 
around the radiator, or directs it 
all through the radiator, as needed. 





Write for Catalogue 





(on your letterhead, please) 











FOR OLD BUILDINGS AS WELL AS NEW.—PeerVent Units are as suitable for 
old school buildings as for new ones. Any number of units needed can be installed, 
either to supplement or to supplant the existing system. A few such installations are 


illustrated in our catalogue. 
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Accounting for Student Funds 


Carl Burris, Superintendent, Sloan, Iowa 


In the modern high school there are various 
student organizations which have their own 
officers, transact their own business, and gen- 
erally function in wholesome student activities. 
In a year’s time they handle sums of money 
which often run into four figures. 
ganizations have a right to exist if they con- 
tribute to the completeness of the student life 
and should be self-governing as far as possible. 
However, experience leads us to ask: To what 
extent should student organizations handle 
their own funds? What should be their degree 
of independence from faculty or school board 
supervision ? 


These or- 


[ School 

Board 
Supt. of 
Schools 


High School 


Principe] | Local 


I if | Benk 
Accountant) 
J a. 


ee Oe aa Ere 


IK ei r 
oer yond | Student Officers for Bach Orgenizet ten 


FIGURE I. 

It should be the desire of all student organi 
zations that the funds handled by its student 
officers be accounted for accurately. It should 
be a source of pride that the money of any 
club, society, or class, be carefully handled and 
that it is sufficient to pay all obligations. Also 
the faculty should desire that all student funds 
be accounted for and be sufficient to pay all 
bills. Often teacher sponsors are called on to 
untangle financial difficulties for which they 
are indirectly responsible. Then, too, the school 
board is concerned that no complications arise 
in clearing up “money tangles” after school has 
closed for the summer vacation. Sometimes 
they are called on to pay the bills of some class 
and naturally they wonder why those bills are 
unpaid if the bills are fair and just. Should 
the board pay the bills? 

If there is any doubt as to the benefits of 
using a system to account for student funds, 
no matter the size of the high school, please 
consider reasons why some such system is de- 
sirable, and even imperative, for the smooth 
and efficient operation of student organizations 
which handle money: 

(1) It places the handling of funds on a 
business basis. 






















STUDENT ACTIVITY FUND | 


Debit Voucher No._ 





| From_ to 


Both dates inclusive) | 


Amount $_ 


\Check No. 


|Audited (Date) 














By ata 
Remarks _ ‘ eas 
FIGURE III. 
(2) It lessens possibility of contracting 


debts which cannot be paid. 

(3) It lessens the chance of misuse of funds 
by dishonesty or carelessness. 

(4) It informs the school board and all con- 
cerned as to the financial condition of student 
organizations. 

(5) It expedites the payment of obligations. 

This system is not complicated; is adapted 
to any size school; can be installed and main- 
tained with very Figure I 
shows the plan of organization of personnel to 
operate this system. 


small expense. 


The Accountant may be the principal, a com 
mercial teacher, or any competent teacher. The 
accountant receives all funds; deposits funds 
in an approved bank; keeps a double entry 
book; pays all bills by check; makes regular 
reports in balance sheet form to the board and 
to student organizations. He makes vouchers 
for all receipts and expenditures covering each 
period for which a report is made. Annually 
his books, vouchers, and checks are audited by 
a committee appointed from the school board. 


Each student organization has a faculty ad- 
viser who must approve each bill for payment 
and sign all orders on the Accountant. The 
organization treasurer keeps his own books. He 
turns in to the accountant all money, taking a 
receipt therefor. Figure II shows an order on 
the accountant. These orders should be num- 
bered and stubs retained in the order book. 

Figure IIT is the outside of the debit voucher 
form on which the accountant makes notations 
necessary to explain the expenditure covered 
by the voucher. Inside the form are pasted: 
(1) The signed order from the organization; 
(2) the cancelled check used to pay the bill; 
(3) the bill for goods or services (receipted if 


possible). 





r 
STUDENT ACTIVITY FUND | 
| Credit Voucher No. 

| Fr to 


om er ae oe 
(Both dates inclusive) 
Received from 


~ Treasurer 





For credit to 
| ~——Organization or Fund 
| Amount $ 


iia of money 





Audited (Date) . 


By 


Remarks 


FIGURE IV. 








igure IV shows a credit voucher form to b 
ised to explain from what source funds were 
received ayd how credit was entered on the 
ledger. 

Figure V is the form of receipt given when 
the accountant receives money from any fund 
or organization. 

The accountant opens in his ledger an ac- 
count for: 1. Each student organization. 2. 
The bank in which money is deposited. (Stu- 
dent Activity Fund.) 8. A cash account. (If 
it is necessary to keep any cash on hand.) 
























































































































































PAY ORTER | | BLANK HIGH SCHOOL Figure VI shows a sample financial state 
No. pet 
“ae Pay Order on ment. The bank pass book should be balanced 
Date __ } ) ot (Concluded on Page 133) 
es |] HIGH SCHOOL ACCOUNTANT of Blank High School, Pay to 
a ‘ FINANCIAL STATEMENT | 
_ —> en STUDENT ACTIVITY FUND 
Date of invoice or ps . — Dollars 
1] Oct. 31, 1925 
purchese ae For _ ; ‘. a li a __invoice is a Te en — a 
| attached hereto. ACCOUNT 7 — [nes rr | CREDIT BALANCE 
| Approved by: Treasurer DR. CR. | 
) | DECLAMATORY CLUB —— 5 EEE 
EE ™ pions _ Sept. 50, Bal. 25. 
{stub ) ) | Faculty Adviser Organization a Sl, Bal. a ne —— ee i 135.98! 
PIGURE II. IATHIETIC FUND _|t 
Sept. 50, Bal. = a Ghee oe | ail 
ae aoanienpehaglananaegetinaniianinnnaiiaiagie — a Oct. 12, Cash - game _ _ SS aes ae * } = 
ATHIETIC FUND Oct. <4, Lowe and Campbell (501) || 45.00 =—S_ 
IT CREDIT : Oct. S51, Balance  _ Sa ees) © __| 94,00 | 
SENIOR CLASS id vl | ee cS meme 
nd Campbell 45.00 } Sept. 350, Bal. _ | _| 12.00 | _ a 
) Oct. 16, Cash - class dues =a = __| 30.00 | 
Oct. 29, Jones and Co. (S02) | 1.00 : a aoe 
Oct. Sl, Bal. me eo ; | 41.00 | 
BLANK NATIONAL BANK 2 —— a eS 
FIGURE VII. (STUDENT ACTIVITY FUND) 7 aS ae tL — a 
‘Sept. 50, Bal. aS ee 90. ae i 
et 7 il ‘.  —e pan "a Oct. 12, Deposit as m } 
BIANK NATICNAL BANK ) Cct. 16, arostt aes 6.0 — _] 
(STUDBNT ACTIVITY FUND) Oct. 31, cancelled check v7 45.00 1161.98 
* al “SET Ge || 361.98 is0.08 | 
|_____Iless outstanding check -_—-j_—_ —+— =: Seite 
__Oct,. 29, Check. no. 302 J ae re @ = 
= Bi __"35Y"98 “251-98 ITe0- 9a 160-98} 
Balance _ Accountant 








FIGURE VI. 
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Recent Contracts 


% Secured by VAN 
2 Hollywood Hotel 

tal Hollywood by the Sea, 
¥ Florida 
& | Ambassador Hotel 


Palm Beach, Florida 


Fred Harvey System 
Union Station, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Sarasota Terrace 
Sarasota, Florida 





Neil House 
Columbus, Ohio 






Hollenden Hotel 
Cleveland Ohio 
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Holman Hotel 
Athens, Ga, 
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‘a 400 page LOUISVILLE 
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She John Van Range © 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


nn S=2_Cincinnat 


Southern Display Rooms, 215 SPRING ST., Atlanta, 
























Nestled among the gorgeous live oaks at Orlando, Florida, is the 


HOTEL WYOMING 


Van Equipment fer the 
Preparations Serving of food 


has been installed. 


Like the long lived oaks, Van Equipment was selected because of 


“That Gnduring Quality” 


A quality which has been maintained for more than 


three-quarters of a century. 











Ga. 



















Our Engineering 
service is at the 
disposal of archi- 
tects and _ those 
who contemplate 
installing new 
equipment. 





NEW ORLEANS 
MUSKOGEE 
KANSAS CITY 
CLEVELAND 
ATLANTA 
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(Concluded from Page 130) 

by the bank, and the bank balance on the date 
of the financial statement must agree with the 
accountant’s balance. He should clip out from 
the statement that part which concerns an or- 
ganization and present it to the faculty adviser. 
who compares it with the treasurer’s report for 
that date. 


. No 


Date 





RECEIVED FROM 





Orge nization 


— - ____Dollars $ 


Treasurer 


Source of Money 


(Make in Duplicate) in 








es _ - ~~ Accountant _ 
FIGURE V. 
To make this article of more value to those 





who are not familiar with keeping accounts, 
but who may desire to adopt this system, the 
rules are repeated here: 

(1) Credit an account when it has given 
an amount to the Student Activity Fund. 

(2) Debit an account when it has received 
a benefit from the Student Activity Fund, i. e., 
when a bill has been paid for that account. 

(3) When an entry is made in the credit col- 
umn, a like amount must be entered in the 
debit column. For example, in Fig. VI—$86.00 
was credited on Oct. 12 to the Athletic Fund 
and was charged (debited) against the National 
Bank, Student Activity Fund, as a deposit. 

(4) ‘Or accounts at the end of 
month, prey tory to making a balance sheet 


Statement, total the debit and credit columns 


_ indicate the balance on that date. After 
that you may make entries under that account 
lor the next period. 

(5) N ber your checks and fill in all 


Stubs 


In Figure VII we have the Athletic account 
showing the ruling and entries for October. 
Figure VIII shows the National Bank account 
tor the same month. 

SCHOOLHOUSE DEDICATIONS 
The principal speakers at the dedication of 
the new school at District 16 near Clarksville, 
Tenn., were P. L. Harned, commissioner of edu- 
cation, W. A. Bass, high school inspector, and 
A. W. Jobe, county superintendent. 

—The new Lincoln junior high school, Stan- 
wood, Washington, was opened with an address 
by J. A. Jacobson, county superintendent, and 
A. W. Bush, superintendent of the Stanwood 
schools. 

—The new high school auditorium at Luding- 
ton, Michigan, was opened with an elaborate 
program. Dr. H. E. Hoffman, secretary of the 
board, presented the building. President E. C. 
Warriner of the Central Michigan state normal 
school was the principal speaker. Superintend- 
ent H. E. Waits presided. 

—The new Hartwell school at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, opened with addresses by Superintendent 
Randall J. Condon and Architect S. W. Garber. 
President Samuel Ach of the board of education 
made the presentation speech. 

——Dedicatory exercises were held in January 
for the Donnell and Glenwood junior high 
schools at Findlay, O. 

—The splendid new high school at Frankfort, 
Ky., was dedicated on December 14th, with suit- 
able exercises. Mr. L. F. Johnson of the city 
schools, gave a brief account of recent progress 
in the school system, and Dr. Frank L. McVey, 
of the University of Kentucky, gave an address. 
President H. V. McChesney of the board of edu- 
cation, presented the building, and the same was 
accepted on the part of the student body by the 
president of the senior class. The Frankfort 
high school is accredited as a Class A high 
school by the southern association, and is carry- 
ing out 100 per cent efficient work in all depart- 
ments. 

—The Davy Crockett Junior High School at 
Palestine, Tex., was formally opened on Novem- 
ber 20th, following the completion of a dedica- 
tory program. The building contains 19 class- 
rooms, a library and a large auditorium. It was 





planned by T. S. Maffit, of Palestine, and was 


erected by Campbell & White, of Cooper, Tex. 

—The M. S. Hershey junior-senior high 
school, at Hershey, Pa., was recently dedicated 
with appropriate exercises. The school is the 
gift of Mr. M. S. Hershey, president of the 
Hershey Chocolate Co., and cost, complete, about 
$900,000. The school is located only two blocks 
from the Hershey Company’s plant and has been 
turned over to the county for the use of the 
children in the community. 

—Dale McCormick, president of the school 
board, presided at the dedication of the new 
$75,000 school at Sunbury, Ohio. C. W. Cook- 
son delivered ‘the principal address. 

—The new $100,000 high school at Kewaskum, 
Wisconsin, was opened with short addresses by 
Dr. E. M. Morganroth, president of the school 
board and C. W. Nodolp, principal. The dedica- 
tory address was delivered by Asa M. Royce of 
the Platteville normal school. 

—The dedicatory exercises of the new Lin- 
coln school at East Stanwood, Washington, were 
directed by Superintendent A. A. Mykland. The 
address of the day was delivered by J. A. Jacob- 
son, county superintendent. The building cost 
$30,373. Morrison and Stimson were the archi- 
tects. 

The opening of the new $105,000 grammar 
school at Coventry, R. I, was attended with 
dedicatory ceremonies in which Walter E. 
Ranger, state school commissioner, was the 
principal speaker. H. S. Fillmore, president of 
the board of education, presided. 

—An interesting program was provided by 
Supt. J. V. Nelson for the opening of the new 
school at Bellaire, W. Va. H. P. Hodgewig, 
president of the board of education, presided. 
The speakers were K. G. Cooper, member of the 
board. and J. A. Jackson, former suner'ntendent. 

—School has been opened in Carro Gordo 
county’s finest rural school in Bath township 
No. 9, in Iowa. The school has just been com- 
pleted at a cost of $7,000. It is built of brick 
and contains a library, rest room, inside wash 
rooms and a play room in the basement. 

—At Oceanside, N. Y., $190,500 will be ex- 
pended for three sites and three schools, and 
for the acquisition of additional land for the 
high school. 
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The ACME VERTICAL PARTITIONS 


pictured here are the largest rolling partitions which 


have 


makes partitions of this large size possible has not 
been evolved in a day. 
ual development, covering a dozen or more years. 
During these years we have frequently been asked to 
furnish Acme Vertical Partitions in constantly in- 
creasing sizes. 
which the weight of the partition is carried on an 
overhead track and the operation into and out of coil 
box is by hand crank, conveniently located on the 
side of the coil box. 




















SIZE 





90°-0" x2 


FRANK RILEY, ARCHITEC T, 


GYMNASIUM OF EAST SIDE HIGH SCHOOL, SHOWING PAIR OF 
ACME VERTICAL PARTITIONS, TYPE “J” 


-) 
MADISON, WI: 


ACME VERTICAL PARTITIONS conserve floor 


space, are relatively sound-proof and are guaranteed 
to withstand normal gymnasium usage. 

The ease of operation, which has always characterized Acme 
Partitions, is fully maintained in type “J,” notwithstanding the 
large sizes in which this type is usually built. 

The use of Acme Rolling Wood Partitions, in either the hori- 
zontal or vertical types, assures permanent ease of operation. 


Send for complete details 


ACME PARTITION C0., INC. 


Representatives in principal cities. 


3539 Peralta Street, 
Oakland, California 


EACH UNIT OVER 1', TONS 


—Yet a 10-year-old boy 
operates them with ease. 


ever been built. The construction which 


It is the final result of a grad- 


The final development is type “J,” in 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


2. WEST DAYTON STREET 


Kome Partit 
3535 Peralta 
Jakland 


n Company 
Street 
Califormia 


Gentlemen Attention Mr WC Crant 

In comoliance with my promise of a few weeks 
go, I am pleasedto advance you information 
on the Acme partition that was irstalled in 


the East Side high school. The doors at this 
time, and for some time past, 
very successfully. Any child of high school 
age may easily operate either of the doors. 
So far I have no reason to become slarmed 
that the doors will not continue to 
successfully in the future. 


) 
Yeurs very trdly/ F 
— 
St sor of Buildings | 
Y 
b 


have operated 


operate 






Grounds 








SHALL MEDICAL INSPECTION INCLUDE 
THE CORRECTION OF PHYSICAL 
DEFECTS? 

School authorities in many cities have under- 
taken the expansion of their medical and dental 
clinics without consideration of proper policies. 
They seem to misunderstand the proper limits 
of medical service in the school. In this con- 
nection a recent statement of Dr. William A. 
Howe, Chief of the Medical Inspection Bureau 
of the New York State Department of Educa- 
tion, is valuable in that it clearly defines the 
limits of a democratic policy of school medical 
inspection. This policy at once avoids the 
dangers of socializing medicine on the one hand, 
and of permitting the schools to step beyond 
the reasonable bounds of educational service. 
It recognizes also the proper function of local 

health authorities. 

We are frequently asked to state the position 
of the State Department of Education relative 
to treatment by school authorities of physical 
defects found among school children. Some con- 
fusion has also arisen regarding the attitude 
of school authorities in the matter of the pre- 
vention of diphtheria. For these reasons it 
seems as though the following statement might 
be opportune and helpful to the physicians and 
dentists of the state. 

We are and always have been opposed to any- 
thing resembling socalled “State Medicine.” We 
do not feel that it is the function of the educa- 
tional authorities to practice medicine or den- 
tistry by using school medical inspectors or 
dentists to render the services that should be 
given by practicing physicians and dentists. 
There are, of course, instances throughout the 
state in which first aid attention is given to 
school children but in every instance we en- 
deavor to refer these children through the 
parents to either the family physician or dentist 
for treatment. It is rather the function of school 
authorities by means of school medical inspec- 
tion to find physical and dental defects among 
school children and to notify parents of such 
defects and to advise that the family physician 
or dentist should be consulted as to treatment. 
Our system of school medical inspection is one 
of detection rather than treatment of physical 
defects. It might even be.said to be one of 
production or stimulation of medical and dental 





service rather than one of participation in 
treatment. To be sure we endeavor to teach 
and train children to keep well, but in doing this 
we look to the medical and dental profession to 
assist us. 

In the preventive measures of vaccination we 
always follow the lead of the State Department 
of Health. We know of no better or safer guide. 
We have repeatedly urged these measures and 
have favored the utilization of school buildings 
when suitable facilities were available and 
where local physicians would unite with medical 
inspector and health officer in rendering such 
services. This is being done in many communi- 
ties throughout the state and with gratifying 
results. It is our desire to see it continued and 
extended. School authorities appreciate that 
most of the success of school medical inspection 
and health service is due to the splendid co- 
operation that exists in the medical and dental 
= to conserve the health of the school 
child. 


CHILDREN UNDER SCHOOL AGE SUFFER 
FROM DEFECTIVE VISION 


A recent report of the Eyesight Conservation 
Council of America on the results of eye tests 
conducted in Gary, Ind., by federal investigators 
shows that one-third of the 2,044 children under 
school age examined suffer from defective 
vision. The results are contained in a report 
on the Gary experiments made to Secretary of 
Labor James J. Davis, a member of the Coun- 
cil’s board of councilors. 

Complete physical examinations were made of 
994 infants under 2 years of age, and of 3,125 
children whose ages ranged from 2 to 7 years. 
In both groups, the distribution of sex was 
fairly even. In analyzing the facts obtained, 
the Council holds that the time to begin to pre- 
serve eyesight is at birth, pointing out that 
rattles and other toys are common sources of 
infant eye strain. 

Out of the 2,044 children given vision tests, 
slightly more than one-third, or 36.1 per cent, 
showed defective sight of varying degrees, with 
apparently no significant relation to age, 
although those in the fifth year showed a 
slightly higher per cent than any of the others. 


In 108 cases, or 5.3 per cent of the number 
given tests, the vision was seriously defective 








in both eyes, and the need for glasses was im- 
perative, although only ten per cent of these 
children urgently in need of glasses were wear- 
ing them. There was a large proportion of 
cross-eyed children, actually 2.4 per cent of all 
the children, ‘but here again corrective glasses 
for this defect were worn by only one-seventh 
of those with this defect. Only one boy, out 
of 33 with cross-eyes, was wearing glasses. 

It is apparently impossible to obtain data re- 
garding vision in the group of 994 infants under 
2 years of age by the use of the methods em- 
ployed; but 23 infants, or 2.3 per cent, plainly 
showed eye defects, and the proportion steadily 
increased with age. 

The Council maintains that in order that 
school children may have good eyesight, it is 
necessary that proper care be taken of the eyes 
of the pre-school child in the home. The baby’s 
eyes should never be exposed to the direct rays 
of the sun. Toys, games, puzzles and picture 
books used by children should be large and 
clear. Inadequate illumination in many homes 
also inflicts severe strain upon the immature 
eyes of children. Unshaded, glaring light is 
just as harmful as insufficient light. A child 
who starts out handicapped by poor or painful 
vision has a constant and losing struggle. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


-Local physicians and nurses recently co- 
operated with the health officer at Niles, Mich. 
in administering toxin-antitoxin to the 1,200 
school children, immunizing them against 
diphtheria. The work was completed before any 
serious outbreak of diphtheria and was carried 
out by the physicians who donated their services 
for the purpose. 


—Dr. Charles H. Keene recently resigned as 
director of health education in the Pennsylvania 
department of public instructio ecept the 
position of professor of hygiene e Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. 


—Physique of school children in relation to 
their educational achievement was made the 
subject of a recent study in Manchester, Eng- 
land. Out of 85 children of good scholarship, 
only two were below the average in physique, 
but out of 171 poor students, 68, or nearly 40 


per cent, were below the average in bodily 
measurements. 
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CLOSET NO. 4785-N 


Especially 
Desirable for 
Schools and 

Public 

Institutions 
Where Only 
a Moderate 

or Low 
Water Pressure 
Is Available 
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«“\ PLUMBING . 
FIXTURES 
Prestige, built on a half century of satisfac- 

tory service, attests most forcibly to the de- 

pendability of Kon¢Q) plumbing fixtures. 


As nearly perfect, mechanically, as human 
skill and knowledge can make them, neat in 
appearance and absolutely sanitary in every 
respect, their installation is a positive assur- 
ance of absolute satisfaction and years of effi- 
cient uninterrupted service. 





N. O. NELSON 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 
BRANCHES: 

Davenport, lowa 

Pueblo, Colo. 


Houston, Tex. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Koncly experts are always at your service, 


and will be pleased to offer suggestions on any 
and all your plumbing problems. No obligation. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures 
for Schools 


MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


FACTORIES : 
NOBLESVILLE, IND. 


MFG. CO. 


BESSEMER, ALA. 


sirmingham, Ala. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Dallas, Tex. 





























A QUARTER OF A CENTURY IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 
(Concluded from Page 40) 


superficial when it comes to evaluating the 
efficiency of a state educational system to the 
individual child. Moreover, one cannot with 
any degree of certainty specify to what extent 
a longer school term, better buildings, more 
efficient teachers, or even enriched curricula, 
are due to greater efficiency in the state depart- 
ment of education. Added efficiency in the state 
department, however, should make a difference. 
Hence it will be of value to consider a few of 
the data which may be reduced to comparable 
figures. Table III shows tersely the standing of 
the country in 1900 and in 1920 on several sig- 
nificant factors which may be taken as criteria 
of educational efficiency. 


that since most changes in organization were 
effected after 1910, the present organizations 
have not had adequate time to show fully their 
influence upon these factors by 1920. In the 
course of another decade, or quarter century, 
superior organizations should be better able to 
show much greater improvements because of 
having had an early start in the period and, 
therefore, a longer time to effect improvements. 
AN ARGUMENT FOR SUPERVISION 
(Concluded from Page 43) 
to be brought in from a foreign country and per- 
mitted to manipulate our teaching staff to suit 
his fancy. Nevertheless, does not this little fable 
teach us something? Ought we not, as a people, 
to do for ourselves what we have just imagined 
that this tradition-free superintendent might do 





TABLE Ill. STATUS OF THE COUNTRY ON SEVERAL CRITERIA WHICH ARE INDICATIVE OF 
EDUCATIONAL mesimneentete 





1920 

Poorest Average Rest Poorest Average Best 

State of U.S. State State of U.S. State 

Average length of school term (days) ‘ i ceerlak! ae 144 189 110a l64a 194a 

Per cent of school population enrolled in public schools..... 43.6 72.4 89.5 63.5 778 100.0 

Per cent average daily attendance of pupils enrolled in P. S. 51.7 68.6 79.1 60.4 79.2 90.4 

Per cent high school enrollment is of total P. S. enrollment.. 0.2 3.4 7.6 2.2 8.6 14.9 

POF GURt OF GODUINOIN THDUEMUDs « 5 < sus s casakecs disses sncrasecs 61.5 89.3 97.7 81.9 94.0 98.9 
Expenditure for public education per pupil in average daily 

attendance Perey er rerr TCT oS tT Tre ee eee $20.22 $47.81 $19.43 $6416 $136.56 


4—1922 data 


On every one of the six criteria used in this 
table, it will be observed, there was improvement 
in th average for the country between 1900 
and 1920. Moreover, there was also improve- 
ment on every one of them by the state showing 
the poorest record, and by the one showing the 
best record idgpivo years. Some of the advance- 
ment was small, owing to the former degree of 
efficiency, as well as the character of the par- 
ticular criterion, but all of them are significant 
and merit recognition. 

Improved efficiency, as already stated, may 
not be due alone, or even to a great extent, to 
an improved organization in the state depart- 
ment of edueation, but it must also be observed 


for us? Can we not lay aside our prepossessions 
to the extent of recognizing the insufficiency of 
our present major approach to the problem of 
securing efficient teaching, and, for a time at 
any rate, put an emphasis that it has never had 
before upon the need for more and better 
supervision ¢ 
TEACHING VERSUS TESTING 
(Concluded from Page 47) 

diagnostic testing, and provide means for cor- 
rection of specific errors after every effort has 
been expended to prevent mistakes in learning. 
We shall surely come to put more emphasis upon 
accuracy. Then we shall consider it better to 
learn a few things well than to mess with many. 











As a result, our children will develop speed as 
they are less and less impeded by mistakes. One 
reason why our children learn so slowly is 
because we try to make them go so fast. 
SCHOOL BUILDING MAINTENANCE 
(Continued from Page 52) 

ing around sand boxes should be kept in repair 
as a child falling on a broken curbing may 
become injured. 

Roofs. Roof repair is second cousin to plas- 
ter repair. Frequent inspections should reveal 
potential leaks before they occur. 

Worn out sash cord may let a window fall on 
a teacher’s hand. 


Replacement of window glass is, of course, 
essential. On the playground side much glass 
may be saved by installing coarse meshed 
screens. 

Sidewalks constructed of brick eventually get 
uneven from settling or the pressure of tree 
roots. 


The upkeep of sewing machines and pianos 
has a direct bearing upon teaching efficiency. 

The danger from flagpoles has already been 
mentioned. 


The fire extinguishers should be filled as often 
as required by law and hoses inspected and the 
fastening to wall kept secure. 


Downspouts and gutters require for good 
maintenance frequent painting, unless made of 
copper. It has been the practice in the past of 
some architects to connect the downspouts to 
the sewer. This is not right, as in time sewer 
gas will work back through any trap, and sewer 
gas has a very decided corrosive action on sheet 
metal. 


The belting used to connect up the driving 
mechanism with motive power requires oc- 
casional splicing, and the janitors should be 
supplied with belt dressing to keep belts from 
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Bowlus Ventilated Jewel Closet No. 67 








BOWLUS “JEWEL” AUTO - MATIC WATER CLOSETS 


BOWLUS VENTILATED JEWEL CLOSET 


Exclusive For Schools 


dition. 
utility room. 
automatic 


Closet includes 


compression tank. 


at additional cost. 


Supply House for 


No. 67 Bowlus “Jewel” Raised Rear 
Vent Seat Action Closet designed 
especially for schools. Valve assem- 
bled in air-tight utility room. Bowls 
are constantly receiving fresh air 
from utility room by means of vent 
conduit, thus keeping bowls and toi- 
let room in a perfect sanitary con- 
Any number of ranges of 
closets can be connected to same 


Bowlus No. 67 Raised Rear Vent 
Jewel 
Valve, vitreous china enameled grey 
iron vent conduit, extra heavy vitre- 
ous china jetted bowl with extended 
front lip, open front and back ebony, 
mahogany or natural oak seats with 
nickel plated and polished seat at- 
tachments and concealed galvanized 


Rubber composition seats supplied 

Vent can be at- 

tached to any regular washdown or 

jetted bowl or where raised rear vent bow] is used. Long or short vent furnished. 

Short vent is used when wall of utility room is of one inch material. 
Roughing in 8 inches from utility room wall. 


Ask Your 
THE BOWLUS MANUFACTURING Co. 


Prices 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BOWLUS “JEWEL” No. 61 SEAT OPERATING 











No. 61 


Bowlus “Jewel’’ No. 61 Concealed Tank 
Closet Combination, seat operating, includes 
Jewel nickel plated and polished automatic 


“Jewel” 


Bowlus 


valve, with extension through wall. Ele- 
vated or low down concealed galvanized 
compression tank, and flush pipe. Extra 


heavy jet vitreous china bowl. Golden oak 
front seat. Roughing-in measure- 


closed 
ments 13% inches. 














slipping and in good shape. Dripping oil will 
cause belts to depreciate rapidly. 

A very annoying but important source of 
maintenance is key-wind clocks. Usually these 
clocks require just cleaning, but otherwise a 
new mainspring or other parts comprise their 
maintenance. 

It is very essential for sanitary reasons that 
the floors be kept in a good state of repair. 
Wooden floors that become splintered and other 
floors that develop large open cracks are hard 
to keep clean and the crevices offer good hiding 
This problem is one of care as 
well as maintenance. 

I might add the proper care of the playground. 
The chief thing to look out for is the rutting 
of the ground by the driving of trucks and 
wagons over the ground when it is soft. These 
the children to turn their ankles 
and interfere seriously with the playing of 
games. I have found that a playground which 
has been well graded so as to drain and then 
surfaced with fine cinders followed by a layer 


places for filth. 


ruts cause 


of stone dust about 2% inches thick is very 
satisfactory. The stone dust provides a wear- 
ing surface which is not too rough on the 
children’s shoes and clothing and the cinders 


permit the rapid draining of the top surface. 
The above has covered a brief description of 
the main factors which require attention. Of 
course, one could go on at great length about 
any particular item, but I believe it would be 
enlightening to most any board member to 
realize the great variety and detail that the 

maintenance man must be familiar with. 

SUBSTITUTE PAY IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 
(Continued from Page 54) 


day; high, eight dollars per day.’ 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
“Daily pay elementary substi 
tutes, five dollars; high schoo! 
six dollars.” 


5.00 6.00 





Milwaukee, Wisconsin . 5.00 6.00 
“Grade substitutes received five 
and high school substitutes six 
dollars.” 
Minneapolis, Minnesota.. 
“$4.50 to $5.50 per day 


4.50-—5.50 4.50-5.50 


Newark, New Jersey.... ‘ 4.50—5.50 7.00 
“Substitute elementary school 
four dollars and a half and five 
fifty; special subjects, six dol 
lars; junior high school, six dol 
lars; senior high school, seven 
dollars per day.” 
New York, New York.... ee |) 6.50 
“Substitutes elementary 
schools, five twenty per day; 
high schools, six fifty 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 4.00-5.00 5.00-6.00 
“Daily pay high school sub 
stitutes, five and six dollars; ele 
mentary, four and five, accord 
ing to qualifications.” 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania..... . 3.00-5.00 5.00-6.00 
“Elementary school substi 
tutes, less than three years’ ex 
perience, three dollars per day 
Three to six years’ experience 
four fifty. Over six years, fivs 
dollars. High school substitutes 
less than three years’ experience 
five dollars. Over three years 
six dollars. We are about to re 
vise upwards.” 
St. Louis, Missouri... 6.00 8.00 


“Daily pay elementary substi 
tutes, six dollars; daily pay high 
school substitutes, eight dollars." 


Dr. R. L. Hayeock, assistant superintendent 
of schools, collected additional information 
from fifty other cities, particularly on the 


amount deducted from teachers’ salaries to pay 
substitutes after continuous absence of one or 
The following are digests of some 
the figures being for elementary 


more days. 
of the replies, 
schools only: 


Akron, Ohio, minimum salary, $1,400 
No deduction for the first five days; $17.50 for the 
second five days. Total salary deducted after 10 
days. 
Atlanta, Ga., minimum salary, 
No deduction for first 3 
ducted after 3 days. 
Albany, N. Y., minimum salary, $1,100 
No deduction for first 20 days; $45 for 30 days; 
$67.50 for 45 days, and $90 for 60 days. 
Duluth, Minn., minimum salary, $1,000. 
No deduction for first 20 days; after 20 days, % 
of salary 


$956 
days; % 


- 


of salary de 





Kl Paso, Texas, minimum salary, $1,000 
No deduction for first ten days; for the next 10 
days, %; of salary; after that the entire salary. 
Kansas City, Mo., minimum salary, $1,200. 
No deduction for first 20 days; then loss of entire 
salary. . 
Louisville, Ky., minimum 
Three-fourths of salary 
days 
Milwaukee, Wis., minimum salary, $1,200 


salary, $1,200 


deducted for one or more 


Three dollars per day for each day absent up to 
10; after that entire pay. 
New Orleans, La., minimum salary, $1,080 
No deductions for absence 
Oakland, Cal., minimum salary, $1,500 
$3.75 a day deducted up to 30 days, then entire 
salary. 
Philadelphia, Pa., minimum salary, $1,200 
$3.00 per day as long as absent. 
Providence, R. I., minimum salary, $1,000. 
Two-thirds of salary for one or more days 


W. 5S. Deffenbaugh, chief city school division 
of the U. S. Bureau of Education, has made 
also a recent study of these questions. He has 
data from 172 of the largest cities of the country 
collected and tabulated ready for publication. 
[f published the publication will be available in 
from three to six months. 

Mr. Deffenbaugh’s data on absences for sick- 
ness and loss of pay are especially interesting. 
He finds that of 44 cities with population over 
100,000 from which he secured data, 33 give full 
pay during necessary absences because of sick- 
ness, for from two to 25 days. Some of these 
give full pay a fixed number of days and then 
part pay a fixed number. The majority require 
doctors’ certificates for sickness. One only re 
ports that no with pay for 
allowed. 

From cities of from 30,000 to 160,000 popula- 
tion, 128 sent data to Mr. Deffenbaugh. Of 
these 103 grant some leave for sickness on full 
pay, 22 grant leave, deducting part of “ue pay, 
and three deduct the entire pay for absences 
regardless of reason. 

Of the 108 referred to above, 32 deduct no sal- 
ary for absence for sickness up to five days, 45 
140) 


leave sickness is 


(Concluded on Page 
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“Public Service’ Towels oe ““No-Waste” Toilet Paper 

, , 3 : The tissue that is soft, stron 
Regular and Junior sizes. 150- . Abs rat ks end chessbent. 800-sheer 
towel packages; 25 packages wh $ packages. 125 packages to 
to carton. Sheet metal cab- = ’ SS) ens fibre cartons. Nickel, green 
inets in white or olive green. 40 or white cabinets leased. 











= “No-Waste’’ Toilet Tissue 


ext 10 Finest Quality Paper. at 30% Saving in Net Cost 


£ 


entire 


HIS particular blend of sulphite (slow-cooked fibre) and ground 

(short fibre) pulp gives strength and absorbency with softness. It 
is made of sanitary new spruce wood only, under ideal sanitary conditions, 
up to by one of the largest paper companies in the world. 


Large production results in low cost per package of 800 sheets, while 
“‘No Waste’’ quality and ‘“‘No-Waste”’ cabinets, dispensing one double 
entire sheet at a time, save so many sheets that by actual test 20°7, to 30%, sav- 
ings in net cost are common. 


“INo-Waste’’ Cabinets are leased without charge to large users. 
Pa There are hundreds of thousands in use. Let us equip your buildings. 
gioce Save money by giving better service. For full particulars address: 
Te has National Paper Products Co., 64 Furnace Street, Carthage, N. Y. 


ountry Pepresentatives everywhere. 
cation. ee a 
able in Toiltex’’—in Rolls 


* more 





1000 counted sheets in a san- 

. itary wrapped package for 
r sick- the home. Same quality as 
esting. ‘“‘No Waste” and made from 
yn over clean spruce wood only. 
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THE COUNTER LAYER OF LAM 














(Concluded from Page 138) 
deduct none for the first ten days, sixteen for 
the first fifteen days, and seven for the first 
twenty days. 

Substitute salaries quoted above agree closely 
with those paid throughout the country in the 
172 cities from which Mr. Deffenbaugh has in 
formation. Washington’s schedule seems, there 
fore, to be in keeping with the best practice, 
and to be fair and just to all concerned. 

A STANDARD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
BUILDING ADOPTED BY CLEVELAND 
(Continued from Page 66) 

If a two-story building were to be adopted for 
a 30-classroom building, it would be advisable 
to make it “U” shape, which means that the end 
classrooms are turned at right angles to the main 
structure to form wings. It is desirable in a 
two-story building for practical reasons to form 
wings to the building, otherwise the structure 
would represent an extreme length, difficult of 
treatment architecturally without considerable 
additional expense and certainly more expensive 
than a three-story building from an operating 
point of view. 

The necessity of end wings in two-story struc 
tures, further eomplicates the problem as to 
making use of the dead interior corners result- 
ing from the intersection of the wing and the 
main building because this space is void of light. 
The two-story building has also the disadvan- 
tage of additional capital outlay necessary for 
the purchase of additional land to accommodate 
the structure. 


been made (Fig. 7) of the 

ry building that can be 
arranged to suit the educational needs, but it 
contains the disadvantages -xpressed above and 
has not recommende \s previously 
stated, two-story buildings of the Paul 
type (Fig. 6) have been erected, but 


A sketch plan has 
most economical two 


been 
Revere 
an analysis 


One Piece—No Joints 

No Warping or Cracking 
Handsome Appearance 

No Expansion or Contraction 


‘*Mr. Superintendent, It’s 
the Best Seat to be Had”’ 


FTER TRYING OUT a small number of 
Whale-Bone-Ite Toilet Seats one owner (name 


furnished upon request) 
Whale-Bone-Ite Toilet Seats. 


purchased over 1,000 
Now he tells us that 


Whale-Bone-Ite is ‘‘the BEST seat to be had.”’ 


And here’s the reason. 


The exclusive features of Whale- 


Bone-Ite are no secret — Read them— Here they are: 


10N — 


Non-inflammable 
Easily Cleaned 
Impervious 


Acid Proof 


Concealed Hinges 


No Exposed Metal 


No Crazing of Finish 
Long Life Durability 


Each of these features bear our unqualified guarantee. 


Whale-Bone-Ite comes in two finishes, ebony and mahogany. 


Sold by all plumbers and jobbers, if you cannot secure 


locally ask seat department of makers 


SS 





TABLE I Normal Per Capita 

Capacity Cost Based 

Cubic Assumed Based on on No. of 
Fig ly pe Feet Cost No. of Seats Seats 
(fig. 1 Solid Rect (Gordon) 893.700 $146,850.00 690 $647.00 
Fig. 2 Solid Rect. (Anthony Wayne) 700,000 350,000.00 Sh) 407.00 
Fig. 3 Solid Rect. (Gladstone) 970,000 485,000.00 1,075 451.00 
Fig. 4 “One Story” (Brett) ‘ 1,108,000 550,000.00 1,410 390.00 
Fig. 5 “H-E"” Type (Longfellow) 1,040,000 520,000.00 930 559.00 
Fig. 6 “U" Type (Paul Revere) 1,280,000 640,000.00 1,330 481.00 
rig. 7 “BE” Type (Not erected). 956 000 478,000.00 1,250 382.00 
Fig. 8 “H” Type (Not erected) 1,020,000 510,000.00 1,330 383.00 
Wig. 9-10-11-12 “TT” Type (Proposed Standard) 909,000 454,000.00 1,250 362.00 

of all the buildings shows that they cannot be Adaptabilily for a Smaller Building: The 


considered as among the most economical, al- 
though very little criticism seems to be forth- 
coming from the educators as to lack of educa- 
tional stability. On the contrary, it is safe to 
say that this type has given general satisfaction. 

The foregoing reasoning together with con- 
struction and administrative considerations has 
resulted in the recommendation that the build- 
ing be constructed three stories in height with- 
out basement. 

Size of Building: The extreme measurements 
are 220 feet along the front and 112 feet to the 
extreme rear. 


LIST OF ROOMS AND APPENDAGES 
Class Units 
1 Kindergarten 
1 Rest Room 
1 Rest and Work Room 
1 Teachers’ Lunch Room 


Appendage Rooms 


°4 Classrooms (Standard) 
>} Classrooms (Large) 

1 Auditorium and Stage 
1 Gymnasium 


1 Office Supply Room 1 Kindergarten Store 
2 General Supply Rooms Room 
30 Wardrobes 3 Girls’ Toilets 
1 Motion Picture Booth ; Boys’ Toilets 
1 Boys’ Shower 1 Kindergarten Toilet 
1 Kitchenette (Teachers) 2 Teachers’ Toilets 
1 Kitchen Supply Room 
Administrative Units 
1 Principal's Office 1 Medical Dispensary and 


Toilet 
1 Principal's Closet 
1 Office Supply Room 
Custodial Service Rooms 
and Coal 1 Custodian’s Toilet 


1 Clerk's Office 
1 Waiting Room 


1 Boiler Room 


Storage 1 Help’s Room 

1 Ash Room 1 Transformer Room 

1 Custodian’s Supply Room 1 Switchboard Room 
ind Work Room 1 Mechanical Apparatus 


1 Custodian’s Office Room 


standard building recommended is adaptable as 
a smaller standard by omitting the third story. 
The would be a building comprising 
eighteen standard classrooms plus a_kinder- 
garten and all other appointments, with the ex- 
ception of two general toilet rooms. 


result 


Comparison of Costs of Various Buildings Per 
Capita Based on the Same Price 
Per Cubic Foot 

Table I compares the per capita costs of the 
various types of buildings. Due to the fact that 
buildings larger classrooms than 
others and some greater story heights, slight 
variables enter that possibly make the results 
more or less non-comparable but it is reasonable 
to assume that these variables do not make a 
great deal of difference. 


some have 


In the foregoing figures assumptions are made 
that all the buildings were built at the same 
time and of the same kind of construction and 
finish and are all based on the same price per 
cubie foot. On account of these assumptions 
and the possible variables previously mentioned, 
care should be taken and judgment used in mak- 
ing comparisons of the per capita costs. 

It has purposely been the object of this article 
to keep from discussing the actual costs of 
buildings per cubic foot or costs per classroom, 
for the reason that such information would be 
misleading for a solution of the problem in 


(Concluded on Page 142) 
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“HEALTH BUBBLERS” 
FOR THE CHILDREN 


a byA chaps is more important in every school than 
the provision of positive drinking sanitation. 

stall Rundle-Spence Vertico-Slant Fountains—they are 
“health bubblers” for the children. 

Contamination can’t creep in because LIPS CAN’T 
TOUCH THE R-S NOZZLE. Drinking sanitation is 
automatically enforced. The slight slant stream pre- 
vents water from falling back upon the jet, and is situ- 
ated just right for convenience. 


All types of Sanitary Drinking Fountains, Plumbing 
Fixtures and Supplies are included in the R-S line. 
Write for illustrated catalog with complete information. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


RUNDLE-SPENt 


In- 





C 92 


Handsome vitreous china one piece 
fountain. Combines all the conveniences 
of the vertical stream with the special 
slanting stream feature. Glass or cup 


Clear. fresh. clean may easily be filled from it. 
’ , 


C 147 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


A pedestal fix- 
ture of galvan- 
ized pipe with 
extra heavy 
vitreous China 
bowl and ver- 
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stream. An ex- 
tra strong foun- 
tain for the 
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(Concluded from Page 140) 
hand. Such unit costs would not indicate 
the relative merits of the design owing to 


the fluctuation of market prices from one 
period to another and duplicate buildings will 
show a difference in actual! costs due to market 
conditions, and the ability or inability on the 
part of the contractor to properly estimate the 
work. 

In considering the per capita costs, the type 
of building should be visualized as to whether or 
not basements, auditoriums and gymnasiums are 
provided and whether or not excessive space is 
given up to areas other than actual classrooms. 
In this respect it is interesting to note that some 
buildings with auditoriums and gymnasiums 
show less cost per capita than other buildings, 
but this is due to the economical planning of 
the latest buildings. If the auditoriums and 
gymnasiums were to be omitted, the per capita 
cost would be considerably further reduced. 
This condition is brought about by the fact that 
the original buildings designed without audi- 
toriums and gymnasiums had considerable lost 
space in large classrooms, halls, corridors, etc., 
which more than offsets the space now devoted 
in the latest designs to auditoriums and gym- 
nasiums. 

Table I shows the Gordon sehool building to 
be the most costly per capita, the Longfellow is 
second, and the suggested standard building 
type “T” is the least costly per capita. 

The following tabulation shows the cost per 


capita for all the buildings placed in order of 

the amount which is an indication of their 

economy. 

lig.1 —Gordon 647 per capita 

‘ig.5 -—H. W. Longte!low 559 per capita 

‘ig.6 -—Paul Revere 481 per capita 
.38 —Gladstone ..... 451 per capita 
.2 —Anthony Wayne 407 per capita 
7 2 Brett .ccccccccccess 390 per capita 
.8 —Suggested “H” type. 383 per capita 
. 7 —Suggested “E” type.. 382 per capita 
. &12—Adopted “T” type.. 362 per capita 











TWINKLES 
(Concluded from Page 68) 
ployer, one Mrs. Jones, had been reduced to 
tears when he left. “Law, yes’m, Mrs. Jones be 
glad to reference me! I done wuk for her, off 
’n on, nigh fo’ yeahs.” 

Miss Snell reached a doubtful hand towards 
the telephone directory. “I might phone and 
ask her. What is her name?” 

“Huh name? She name Mrs. Jones.” 

“Yes, yes! But her given name! What is her 
husband’s name?” 

“Huh husband?” He scratched his head and 
looked wildly around; then light dawned, 
“Yes’m, yes’m, I sees what you want! Huh 
husband he name Mr. Jones.” 

The successful applicant proved to be a di- 
vinity student, Ishmael by name, who resorts 
to the pursuit of filthy lucre only in his off 
hours. He is a small, chocolate-brown individ- 
ual with a remarkable head of hair, or wool, as 
close and thick as an astrachan cap. His man- 
ner is debonair, not to say jaunty, his good- 
humor unfailing, his roving eye far too waggish 
for the calling to which he aspires. Ishmael is 
a chameleon, I find. Sent today after a New 
York paper, he returned (after a lengthy and 
unexplained absence) with a substitute, which 
he presented to Mr. Barnes with a courtly 
obeisance. 

“Sir,” he announced, “I regret that I was 
unable to obtain the desired issue, but I trust 
that this may prove satisfactory.” 

It was rather refreshing to overhear him, soon 
afterwards, revert to type with a joyous yelp; 
“Hi, nigger! What is you wid dem 
cheers ?”’ 

Queer names, and sometimes, queer occupa- 
tions, give me real joy. Even Miss Snell had to 
smile when a rather weazened and undersized 
youth gave his business as “matchmaker”. The 
singularly humble and unassuming cognomen of 


done 


Wash Bottoms passed her unnoticed, but when 
I read from a list the surprising name I. Shock- 
itt, she Jaughed with me and, from Mr. Barnes’s 
corner came a chuckle. 

So the twinkles come and go, gratefully re- 
ceived and recalled in the rather drab round of 
daily duties. But, though I like all the boys, 
how my heart warms to the lad who, in the blank 
following the question, “Who is your immediate 
superior?” firmly set down in convincing char- 
acters—“MOTHER!” 

SUPERINTENDENT TALKS TO TEACHERS 

In the thought that teachers who feel the 
deadly rhythm of the lock step will always wel- 
come encouragement along lines of self-asser- 
tion, Supt. K. C. Merrick of Morris, Illinois, has 
issued a communication to those employed in 
the system which contains several interesting 
paragraphs. 

He contends that: “From time to time our 
schools have been accused of being manufac- 
turing plants where a monotonous routine exists, 
with large scale production resulting in a unl- 
form type. Probably there has been no more 
valuable trend in modern education than that 
toward a recognition of “individual differences.” 

He then enumerates a number of things that 
he would do if he were a teacher. Among other 
things he says: 

“First of all I would make a personal study 
of each individual pupil under my care, remem- 
bering that, in the very nature of human 
make-up, there are wide differences of ability, 
interests, attitude, response and experience im 
general. Experts tell us that differences in 
learning-capacities are due to variations in the 
nerve substance (such variations are usually 
perpetuated by heredity), sex, race inheritance, 
maturity, environméntal factors, nourishment, 
sleep, gland action and finally the ‘will to learn. 

“I would remind myself that my pupils come 
from a great variety of home environment, wit 
wide differences of training and ‘experiential 
background’ and with consequent differences ™ 
habits and ideals of life. I would note differ- 


ences in temperament, physical condition, men- 
tal response, social relationships and personal 
(Concluded on Page 145) 
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Above is an actual Photograph. There are many advantages in the Miller School | 
Wardrobe; we mention the following: 
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(Concluded from Page 142) 

adjustment. In the early weeks of the term 
especially, but also at every stage of the learn- 
ing process, I would keep in mind the facts 
relative to ‘the curve of forgetting.’ The long 
vacation period, with its change in activities 
and break in study habits, is an outstanding 
cause of forgetting information needed in the 
various subjects of study. Skill in operation or 
performance may become inaccurate and slow 
because of lack of practice.” 

In discussing contributing factors toward a 
recognition of the individual, Mr. Merrick re- 
fers to testing and diagnosis, encourages per- 
sonal conferences and the general attitude of 
the teacher. He says: “I believe that too 
large a proportion of the teachers’ time is taken 
up with group instruction. Try ‘taking time’ 
for personal conferences with pupils needing 
advice, suggestion and encouragement. This is 
not a new proposal, for the lower schools until 
well on the nineteenth century gave little except 
individual instruction—the master sitting at his 
desk, and the pupils coming to him one at a 
ume to ‘recite.’ Some of these conferences may 
come at appropriate times in the classroom, 
some in the teacher’s residence, some at the 
home of the pupil. Talk over things together 
in the friendliest possible manner, frankly and 
seriously. 

“Young people like this sort of thing. On 
the surface they appear blasé and indifferent, 
but the adolescent is really emotional, idealistic, 
responsive, and quick to recognize sincerity of 
purpose. A visit to the teacher’s home, or of 
the teacher to the pupil’s home, has more than 
once turned failure into success, and disappoint- 
ment into happiness. Many school systems 
employ ‘visiting teachers.’ Remember the slo- 
fan: ‘Get acquainted with your neighbor; you 
may like him.’ Really come to know your pupil. 
As a teacher you will be able to do much more 
for him.” 

FORTY YEARS OF SERVICE 

The country in which we live has behind it 
4n inspiring history, with many achievements 
to its credit which can profitably be transferred 
48 precepts to succeeding generations. These 
achievements may be found in almost all lines 
of human endeavor but, in the rush and excite- 
ment which attends all our endeavors, we do 


not reflect long enough to secure a perfective 
and measurement of what is now and what has 
been. 

Those identified with the cause of popular 
education in the United States will find some- 
thing of interest in the volume entitled “Forty 
Years of Service” which tells the story of D. C. 
Heath & Company, an educational publishing 
firm. The older among the educators of this 
country will remember having met in person 
those four splendid Yankee  schoolmasters, 
Daniel C. Heath, Charles H. Ames, Winfield 8S. 
Smyth, and William E. Pulsifer who founded 
this firm. 

The book tells not only the story of the firm 
and something about its founders, but it also 
brings before the readers a long list of educa- 
tional authors that served the cause of educa- 
tion of this country. Among them are such 
names as Ira Remsen, Woodrow Wilson, John H. 
Walsh, W. S. Sutton, John Dewey, G. Stanley 
Hall, Lotus D. Coffman, and many others. 

Of the original founders, only William E. 
Pulsifer is still among us. He is still actively 
at the helm, guiding the great task which the 
firm of D. C. Heath & Company is carrying for- 
ward with eminent success. He is ably sup- 
ported in that leadership by E. C. Hillis, Frank 
F. Hummel, Dudley R. Cowles and Winfield S. 
Smyth, son of the founder of that name. 

Since its organization in 1885, the firm has 
published nearly 3,000 books, and its list covers 
the entire educational field from the lowest 
primary grade to the College text. It has not 
only maintained standards of excellence in its 
products, but has always held to a high order 
of business methods. Its policies in dealing 
with the educational interests of this country 
were bound to find recognition. 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

On January 13th, the school board retired six 
high school principals, twenty elementary prin- 
cipals, seven assistant principals, six high school 
teachers, 32 elementary teachers, two special 
teachers, and one member of the Board of Exam- 
iners—a total of 74 persons. The occasion was 


due to a recently-enacted compulsory retirement 
rule under the terms of which the superintendent 
of schools was directed to name all persons 70 
or more years of age, and the board must retire 
them with an annuity equal to half the annual 





salary for the past ten years for each retired 
person. The annuity has a minimum of $1,500 
and a maximum of $2,500. 

Since these persons are retired February lst, 
the positions must be filled at once. The super- 
intendent was asked to bring in the names of 
persons whom he expects to nominate for the 
vacancies at the next meeting of the board, held 
January 27th. In anticipation of the need of 
filling the vacated positions, the superintendent 
has been searching the school system for the best 


timber. He has set up certain standards for 
selection. 
“The paramount consideration,’ says the 


Superintendent, “will be the likelihood of the 
persons selected to manage the school in such 
a way as to produce the most valuable human 
output for this community. I do not consider 
this an opportunity of reward; I am not making 
nominations to please any organization, club, or 
neighborhood. I am studying the conditions and 
requirements of the school to be served, and 
selecting from the available persons, the one 
deemed most likely to keep the school in efficient 
service, to reorganize such parts of it as need 
reorganization and to increase the value of the 
output.” 

About seventy candidates for principalships 
have been reported and each candidate has been 
asked to submit a professional thesis. From 
each candidate data as follows have been se- 
cured: 

Details of the candidate’s education, teaching 
and supervising experience. 

College courses taken since entrance into the 
Chicago school system; names, dates, and places. 

List of reports, articles, addresses and publi- 
cations by the candidates—-where and when. 

Classes in education taught by the candidates 

where and when. 

Other professional services. 

Professional books which the candidate has 
found of most value to his work, and why. 

Names, positions, and addresses of persons 
most familiar with the teaching or supervisory 
service of the candidate. 

Candidates are said to have been advised that 
whatever rumors are afloat to the effect that a 
powerful friend, official or unofficial, can help an 
applicant to promotion should be disregarded. 
“Beyond a written testimonial as to professional 
performance, as personally known to the writer 
of a recommendation, friends can do nothing.” 
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Other attempts at assistance are more damaging 
than helpful to a candidate as it raises a doubt 
whether the applicant’s merit can stand without 
bolstering. To ask friends to intercede is un- 
professional, subjecting them to unprofitable 
effort. It assumes that those without powerful 
acquaintances cannot get a fair deal. 

The school board has directed the city council 
to enact the annual school tax levy, and asking 
$67,950,000 for 1926. Of this total the sum of 
$43,200,000 is asked for instruction and $22,500,- 
000 for building purposes. 

Charges were preferred against eleven teach- 
ers for inefficiency. Three of these trials have 
already been heard by the school administration 
committee of the school board, acting as a trial 
body. The decision in the first case resulted in 
ousting the teacher. The other cases are pend- 


ing and awaiting further board action. Two 
alienists who testified in the famous Loeb- 


Leopold case gave testimony as to the disability 
of the teacher. 

Two Chicago educators were especially hon- 
ored at the convention of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, held in Springfield on De- 
cember 28, 29, and 30. Mrs. Bertha S. Arm- 
bruster, principal of the Tilton elementary 
school, was elected president of the association 
for 1926. She is the third woman ever to be 
elected to that post of leadership. Walter R. 
Hatfield, ex-president of the I. S. T. A., and 
now principal of the Parker Junior High School, 
ras presented with a gold watch by the Asso- 
ciation as an expression of gratitude for his 
vision and efforts in securing a reorganization 
of the state teachers’ association. 

The state association adopted a legislative 
program for guidance in preparation for the 
meeting of the 55th General Assembly, the fore- 
most plank of which was a ratification of the 
proposed amendment to the revenue section of 
the state constitution permitting other types of 
tax laws in Illinois than the property tax, 
notably an income tax. The program in part is 
as follows: 

1. A system of tax laws for Illinois that is equitable 


and productive and rigidly enforced. We believe the 
enactment of such a system of laws would be made 
easier by removing some of the limitations in our 


present State Constitution. Therefore, we recommend 
the ratification of the amendment to the revenue article 
of the Constitution adopted by the 54th General As- 
sembly to be submitted to a referendum of the people 
on November 2, 1926 


2 But whether our revenue laws are framed under 
the present constitution or under an amended 
tution, we recommend the following 


consti 


(a) \ strict and impartial enforcement of assess 
ment and taxation laws and, if necessary, the enact 
ment of laws providing more stringent penalties for 
evading such assessments and escaping su h taxation 


as are provided by law 
(b) A revaluation and equalization of assessment of 
all property, tangible and intangible, by the State Tax 


Commission or other proper authority so that the 
assessment of property will be in accordance with the 
original purpose and intent of the law 

(c) A system of corporation and income taxes de 


signed to yield to Illinois revenues proportionally com 
mensurate with those received from similar sources in 
other important industrial states; but if an income tax 
is levied, incomes resulting from personal service or 
legitimate business enterprise should be taxed at a 
lower rate than those resulting from private appro 
priation of socially created values 

(d) Definite provision for apportioning to the public 
schools such parts of our increasing state revenues as 
may be necessary for their liberal support 

3. The application and demonstration of the prin 
ciples and practice of thrift and good business in pub 
lic school finance by: 

(a) The payment of a reasonable rate of interest 
on school funds by banks and other depositories hav 
ing such funds on deposit. 

(b) Such a reduction in the commission of county 
collectors, or such other legal provision, as will pre 
vent the payment of funds levied for school purposes 
over into the county general fund 

4. An approximate equalization of 
portunity for the children of Illinois 
end, we recommend the following: 

(a) Larger territorial units for school taxation and 
administration. We recommend that a special commit 
tee be appointed by this Association to study the prob 
lem of having the county assume larger responsibilities 
and duties as a unit of school taxation and adminis 
tration under a county board of education, and, if they 
deem it advisable, to prepare a bill in accordance with 
their conclusions for introduction in the 55th General 
Assembly 

(b) An inerease in the appropriation to the state 
school fund until it shall equal at least 25 per cent of 
the total expense for common schools in Illinois. We 
recommend that this Association make a definite state 
ment of the purpose or purposes of a state school fund, 
and we recommend further that a special committee be 
appointed by this Association to prepare a bill if nec 
essary to amend the present apportionment law to 
carry out such purposes. 

5. Improvement in the ability, efficiency and perma 
nence of the teaching force. As means to this end we 
recommend the following: 

(a) Moderate and progressive increases in the edu 
cational and training requirements for beginning 
teachers in accordance with the recommendations of 
our Committee on Teacher Training and the State Ex 
amining Board. 

(b) More liberal financial 
teacher-training institutions 


educational op 
As means to this 


support for the state 


(c) Placing the State Teachers’ Colleges and Normal 
Universities on the same basis of administrative free 
dom as is now enjoyed by the University of Illinois. 

(d) A more secure tenure for teachers, principals 
and superintendents 


6. Other improvements in our school system, as 
follows ° 

(a) Codifying and strengthening our school attend- 
ance laws so they will be clear and definite and will 


make no exemption on account of 
eighth grade 

(b) More adequate compensation and assistance for 
county superintendents of 
c) Such an increase in the legal 
non-high school district tax rate as 
payment of the full cost of tuition 

(d) Such an amendment to the township and com- 
munity high school laws as will permit a change of 
boundaries where necessary for the benefit of children 
attending high school. However, these laws must be 
guarded against amendments that might cause the 
undue weakening or the dissolution of existing high 
school districts. 

Mr. Roscoe L. West, of Trenton, N. J., has 
recently been appointed to the position of assis- 
tant commissioner of education in charge of ele- 
mentary education. Mr. West is a graduate of 
the Farmington, Maine, State Normal School, 
and holds degrees from Harvard College and 
from Harvard Graduate School of Education. 
His teaching career has covered that of teacher, 
superintendent, and director of elementary 
schools, in addition to lecturing at the summer 
sessions of Boston University and Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. 


Galena, Ill. The school board has employed 
a nurse for full time school work. The nurse 
entered upon her work the first of the year and 
will be employed for ten months each year. 
Nearly 50,000 seats will be added to the Chi- 
cago public school system in 1926 according to 
the annual report of the business manager 0 
the board of education. Faced with a shortage 
of 70,000 seats in April, 1923, and a population 
increasing in leaps and bounds, the board 
launched what was probably the greatest build- 
ing program ever undertaken in school history 
of Chicago. As a result, it has not only cared 
for an increase of 32,000 in school attendance 
since that time, but has reduced the original 
shortage markedly. Already the board has com- 
pleted 25 schools with a capacity of 22,994 seats. 
And in 1926, with the completion of 28 buildings 
now under construction and fourteen additional 
ones on which work will be started soon, a total 
of 49,194 seats will be added. 
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Everyday Science Projects 


By Edith L. Smith, 331 pages. Price, $0.96. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

The ideals of science in the words of an in- 
spiring teacher are to understand nature—that 
the boundaries of human knowledge may be ex- 
tended, and that man may live in an ever widen- 
ng perspective in order to apply this knowledge 
to the service of man. 

The present textbook is intended for grades 
five, six, and seven. and is designed to serve as 
an introduction to the study of general science, 
and also as a basic text for courses in nature 
study. It may also be used as a supplementary 
reader in schools which do not offer definite 
sciente courses. It is planned for reading and 
application at home, as well as at school, to 
assist boys and girls in working out individual] 
projects of their own selection. 

Beginning with the fall of the year the first 
chapters point to worth while things to watch 
for on rambles in the woods and fields, or into 
city parks, or along water fronts. At this time 
pupils may learn how to make a sun dial, a 
window box for plants, how to start trees from 
seeds, and how to collect minerals. When 
winter comes, the outdoor world offers oppor- 
tunity for experimenting in science. Pupils 
may then learn how to foretell weather by 
means of instruments, how to recognize the 
tracks of wild creatures in the snow, and how 
to attract birds to the door. 

Indoors there will be offered countless experi- 
ments to try and things to make in which a 
knowledge of physics and chemistry is neces- 
sary. 
spring comes, there is_ the 
to plan and attend, excursions afield, 
sports and games and other fascinating lessons 
In the science of everyday life. Special phases 


Finally, when 
garden 


of the subject covered are acquariums, indoor 
gardening, rocks and minerals, sun, stars and 
sky, photography, household science, chemistry 


for boys and girls, experiments with magnets, 
electricity, and radio. 
The United States 

By James Fairgrieve and Ernest 
Cloth, 469 pages, illustrated. D. 
Co., New York City. 

This is book four of a series of geography 
readers. The author stresses the human side 
of things by telling where man lives and what 
he does. Thus, he introduces the student to 
southern cotton fields, tells him about the wheat 
belt of the great Northwest, how he irrigates 
the dry lands of the Southwest, and why he 
builds great cities in the East. He describes 
the modes of transportation by water, rail, and 
truck, and points out the natural resources of 
all sections. The book is liberally illustrated. 
Picture Coloring and Color Builder 

Directions and material for coloring pictures. 
Material enclosed in large manila envelope. 
Published by the Harter School Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

The first of these various types of material 
put out by this firm are the “Mother Goose Pic- 
tures, Series No. 50.” The package contains 
beautiful and appealing child subjects admirably 
adapted to school or home decoration, and to the 
amusement and education of children in kinder- 
garten or primary grades. The pictures are 
intended for color work and are an excellent 
stimulus to the children’s imagination. They 
are issued in two series of ten prints each, and 
are lithographed in seven colors. 

A second enclosure, No. 2006, contains direc- 
tions for covering designs with tablets in shape 
and color indicated. The designs are intended 
to teach harmony of color and symmetry of 
design. 

A third enclosure, entitled “Mother Goose 
Posters in Color, No. 2064,” includes ten draw- 
ings and rhymes printed in black and white 
outline, on white, three-ply cardboard. They 
are excellent for crayon and water coloring. 

A fourth project, No. 2065, entitled “Patch- 
work Posters from Mother Goose,” contains sug- 
gestions for making patchwork posters, together 
with drawings and extra sheets of cutting paper, 
on which are printed outlines of each picture. 

A fifth project of the group, No. 2127, entitled 
“The Four Seasons —A Panorama. Poster 
Project,” is intended for first, second, and third 


Young. 
Appleton & 


grades, and contains material for twelve feet 
of schoolroom decorations. The set consists of 
four panels, printed on plain paper to illustrate 
the four seasons, and sheets of white paper 
upon which are printed outline drawings of 
children and animals. The color schemes are 
suggestive and may be altered to suit the taste 
of pupil or teacher. The teacher may allow her 
pupils to arrange the figures on the backgrounds. 
The activity has educational value since the 
work calls for exercising judgment. Directions 
are given for coloring problems indicative of 
summer, spring, autumn, and winter. 

Choice Rhythms for Youthful Dancers 

By Caroline Crawford, with music by Eliza- 
beth R. Fogg. Cloth, quarto. $3. A. S. Barnes 
Co., New York City. 

These melodies have been gathered from a 
wide variety of sources, chiefly from folk songs, 
dances, and traditional music, and have been 
adapted here to a wide variety of uses in schools. 
They include not only dances but also proces- 
sional and recessional marches. The adaptations 
for the piano have been carefully made to come 
within the ability of any teacher. 

Handwork for Boys 

By F. Clarke Hughes. 
Price, $1.50. The Bruce 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Toy books of the present have passed the 
pioneer stage of “the making of something.” 
The toy book of the future must produce the 
combination of design, plus variety, and the ap- 
preciation of taste in finish. 

The present volume has been prepared by an 
experienced instructor in manual arts, who has 
combined in an interesting manner, artistic 
ability, keen insight into the needs and an 
understanding of boys and their interests. He 
is unusually fitted by ability, training and ex- 
perience to plan a series of toys that will be 
interesting and instructive to those who build 
them. 

The projects have been arranged to serve 
three types of readers: Boys who like to make 
things, the parents of these boys, and the teach- 
ers of the boys. The contents of the book have 
been planned to give the boy, even without a 
teacher, sufficient instruction so that he may 


Cloth, 120 pages. 
Publishing Company, 


make a variety of interesting articles in wood 
The problems are not arranged in 


and metal. 
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AIRANLITE Double Roll Shades can be made of 
any standard shade cloth or of canvas. 
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vas is recommended. 





The Patented Adjustable Light Stop does away with streaks of light 
between rollers and the patented brackets hold shades in perfect align- 
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regular sequence and it is left to the boy, or 
the teacher, to select the problem in the order 
which seems best. The toys have been tried out 
in actual practice and include only those which 
have a strong appeal for boys. 

The book is a real contribution to the litera- 
ture of toymaking and should prove a source of 
pleasure to many boys and their instructors. 
How to Write a Thesis 

Ward G. Reeder. Cloth, 136 pages, 16mo. 
Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, III. 

The writer of this little handbook has helped 
hundreds of young fellows to select and plan the 
problems for their theses. He has helped them 
organize, interpret and write their findings, he 
has criticized the language, form, and illustra- 
tions of theses. The present little book is the 
result of his practical work. It is as complete 
and helpful a presentation of the mechanics of 
theses writing as any student may use. 

Source Studies in American Colonial Education 

The Private School. By Robert F. Seybolt. 
Bulletin No. 28, 1925. Paper, 109 pages. Price, 
$0.50. Published by the University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 

This bulletin aims to offer authentic informa- 
tion concerning private schools in Colonial 
America. Investigations of this type render a 
distinct service to historians of education and 
to others interested in the development of pres- 
ent schools. The private school has received 
relatively little attention in accounts of our 
early educational activities but the information 
which Prof. Seybolt presents in this bulletin 
demonstrates that it was an institution of con- 
siderable significance. 

The booklet includes chapters on the teaching 
of French, Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, and 
other subjects in Colonial America, also, voca- 
tional education, elementary mathematics, edu- 
eation of girls, and grammar-school education. 

It is brought out that the private schools of 
that period were free to originate and to put 
into practice ideas that made for improvements 
in their curricula and methods. Their masters 
sought always to keep abreast of the times and 
they rendered an important service in arranging 
hours of instruction to suit the convenience of 
students. There was no prescribed course of 
study and yet any student might pursue as 


many subjects as he desired. The private 
schools satisfied the requirements of the col- 
leges, but in addition offered theoretical and 
technical preparation for the vocations. The 
schools were open to all who could afford to pay 
the fees exacted and they included among their 
number not only girls in classes with boys or 
in schools for ladies only, as well as adults who 
were offered an opportunity to learn the rudi- 
ments of education, or were continuing some 
advanced studies. 

Working Manual of Civics 

By Milton Conover. Paper, 88 pages, Price, 
$0.75. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 

These exercises are intended to supplement 
the ordinary textbook on civics used in high 
schools and normal schools. They aim to lead 
the student beyond the covers of textbooks and 
into the practical fields of actual government. 
Each exercise contains questions that may be 
eliminated without breaking the unit of the re- 
port and hence it is adjusted to local needs. 

A maximum amount of benefit to be derived 
from these exercises presumes a meeting of the 
class for a socialized recitation every one or 
two weeks with each student reporting personal 
conclusions on the general problem in the light 
of independent research. 

Laboratory Exercises in General Chemistry 

By Wm. Foster and H. W. Heath. 186 pages. 
Price, $1.25. D. Van Nostrand Co., New York, 
ie 2 

This book is intended to accompany Foster’s 
Elements of Chemistry and offers a_ well- 
rounded laboratory course meeting the demands 
of students who have had no previous training 
in chemistry. It is not required that the stu- 
dent take all of the work outlined, but the 
teacher may use her discretion in selecting those 
exercises that may be of value in meeting the 
needs of the course. Students taking special in- 
terest in the subject may be given some of the 
exercises not required as a part of the course. 

A special chapter on first aid in case of acci- 
dent is provided for the convenience of the 
teacher and the information of the student. It 
covers all of the ordinary emergencies and a 
copy should be placed near the first-aid cabinet. 

At the beginning of each experiment there is 
a list of the articles and reagents to be used 





in the experiment. An appendix contains a con- 
centration of reagents, tables of the approxi- 
mate widths of the common elements, weights 
and measures, vapor pressures of water, weight 
in grams of‘one liter of certain gases, as well 
as a table of solubility. 

Source Book in Health and Physical Education 

By Thomas D. Wood and Clifford L. Brownell. 
Cloth, 590 pages. Published by The Macmillan 
Co., New York City. 

Brief extracts from various writers on the 
teaching of health, physical training, etc. The 
quotations presented are in the vast majority 
of cases well chosen and significant, but some 
are open to question and involve views that can 
hardly be defended in practice. 

Methods of Handling Test Scores 

By Luella C. Pressey and Sidney L. Pressey. 
Cloth, 60 pages. Price, $0.60. Published by the 
World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y., and Chicago, 
Ill. 

The present almost universal employment of 
standard tests in public schools has made it 
essential that there be available for teachers, 
a brief and simple statement of those elements 
of statistical method which it is necessary for 
a teacher to know if the best use is to be made 
of the results of testing. It is for the teachers 
in service that the lessons are intended, since 
they enable a teacher to instruct herself in the 
essential statistical procedures which every 
teacher must know. 

The present book comes as a welcome addition 
to the literature on testing. It not only shows 
the simplest things to do with scores on stand- 
ard tests but also gives effective practice for 
establishing skill in handling the test scores. 
The methods of each book are simple and easy 
ways of doing things and they represent the 
most natural ways of handling testing data to 
give meaning and make them useful in improv- 
ing teaching. It is estimated any teacher can 
master the booklet, including the many practice 
problems, in about fifteen hours. 

The book is divided into ten lessons dealing 
with tabulating, finding medians, using norms, 
and making and interpreting tables and graphs. 
Each lesson is accompanied by practice exer- 
cises and every point is illustrated with mate- 


rial taken directly from the classroom. 
(Concluded on Page 152) 
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seating crowds in comfort—utiliz- 
ing space to the best advantage, 
and making waste space pay. 





The attached coupon will bring 


your copy as long as the present 
edition lasts. 
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up; compact 
to store, — 
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FERALUN 


Anti-Slip Treads 


A Wise Investment 


providing for absolute safety on stairways 
under all conditions, and elimination of 
repair work in the future. 

















GEORGE WASHINGTON HIGH — NEW YORK CITY 
Recently Completed FERALUN Equipped 


Appreciating the constant, heavy traffic 
to which school stairways are subjected, 
the American Abrasive Metals Company 
has designed an Anti-Slip Tread especially 
for school installation. The nation wide 
acceptance of FERALUN Style “S” 
Structural Treads—illustrated below—by 
Architects and Educators marks them as 
the ideal tread for schools. 
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The service rendered by FERALUN Anti-Slip Treads 
is shown in one New York City School where they have 
been in constant use for more than eleven years without 
a single accident reported—that’s SAFETY. 
Installations of FERALUN Anti-Slip Treads have with- 
stood the abrasions of more than 14,000,000 people, 
which in a school means practically the life of the build 
ing—that’s DURABILITY. 


DETAIL SHEET SENT UPON REQUEST 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 
50 Church St. New York 
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(Concluded from Page 150) 

Anyone looking for a brief and clear state- 
ment of methods will find this an adequate, non- 
technical and concrete exposition of procedures 
that save time and make work easy in using and 
interpreting the results of standard tests. 

A Manual for Machine Woodworking 

By DeWitt Hunt. Cloth, 222 pages, illustrated. 
Published by the Harlow Publishing Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

This book is volume three of a series of man- 
uals describing and illustrating fundamental 
operations in hand and machine woodworking. 
Factory production methods are taken up in this 
book and the more difficult operations in furni- 
ture construction are fully detailed. The 
basis of the work is school shop practice. 

The Lincoln Library of Essential Information 

Cloth, 2172 pages, illustrated. Published by 
The Frontier Press Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The publishers of this book have correctly 
called it a “library”. It is a surprising volume; 
for its inclusiveness, compactness, interesting 
arrangement and complete treatment of facts 
are a wide departure from both textbooks and 
enclycopedias and are quite unusual in books 
offered for school use. Its purpose is to afford 
a general reference work in one accessible, 
easily read volume, and this aim has been suc- 
cessfully met. 

The book is divided into twelve sections or 
chapters, each of which is sufficient in size and 
comprehensive enough in subject matter to 
make an impressive textbook in itself. The 
sections are in their order devoted to (1) The 
English Language, (2) Literature, (3) History, 
(4) Geography and Travel, (5) Science, (6) 
Mathematics, (7) Economics and Useful Arts, 
(8) Government and Politics, (9) Fine Arts, 
(10) .Education, (11) Biography, (12) Miscel- 
lany of General and Usefu! Information. 

The arrangement of the sections may be bet- 
ter understood by describing the first section, 
devoted to the English language. It opens with 
a historical appraisal of English as a literary 
and word language. Good usage is next taken 
up in a comprehensive list of errors to avoid. 
Word building is made clear on the basis of 
roots, prefixes and suffixes, and stems from the 
Saxon, Latin, Greek, and French tongues. An 
alphabetic list of typical derivations is given. 
Spelling, pronunciation, sentence building, 
punctuation, abbreviation, oral, and written dis- 








course, public speaking, letter writing, syn- 
onyms, foreign words and phrases, the home 
library—all these are comprehensively treated 
in subdivisions of the section and each would 
make quite a long chapter or group of chapters 
in a textbook. 

The enumeration of the sub-section heads of 
only one part of the book might be extended to 
each of the remaining eleven subjects of the 
work, but space will forbid it here. Suffice it 
to add that each section is comprehensive and 
inclusive in its field and well arranged for 
ready reference. It is interesting to read in one 
list the pen names of the greatest English and 
American writers, to find in another a compre- 
hensive topical and _ statistical summary of 
American history, again to have access to a dic- 
tionary of American geography, and to find 
summaries of the leading facts of science care- 
fully classified. Such modern business subjects 
as advertising and salesmanship are treated, 
and such vast subjects as music, painting, archi- 
tecture, education, games and sports, and sev- 
eral scores of other topics have a place in the 
book. 

The book is a vast storehouse of useful and 
interesting information. Its dietionaries in- 
clude in most accessible form, facts and informa- 
tion to be found in no single work with which 
we are familiar. Its historic, statistical, and 
analytical tabulations show at a glance infor- 
mation that only the most comprehensive scien- 
tific works contain. In brief, the work is a real 
reference book. 

The book is not so satisfactory in those parts 
which discuss some of those general problems 
of literature and the social sciences concerning 
which there are vast differences of opinion 
among men. Perhaps it is impossible to expect 
any one book to fairly present all the important 
schools of thought on such matters as history, 
science, politics, religion, etc. In the seeking 
for the truth, opinion will always enter any 
statement except one of bare fact. The present 
book too much seeks to reflect the most popular 
viewpoint. In so doing, it sometimes fails to 
give the opposing views which are deserving of 
consideration. 

Thus, it would be valuable to indicate the less 
popular view of such historic matters as the 
reformation, the Boer war, the World war, etc., 
etc. It would be worth while to point out the 
serious objections which have been brought 








against the works of some writers like Shaw, 
and Ybanez, and Balzac. It would be helpful 
to have the errors as well as the worth-while 
theories of some of the philosophers, social 
thinkers, and educational reformers pointed out. 
In places the’ book lacks the critical appraisal 
of men, theories, and events, which may be 
looked for in a work which seeks to give essen- 
tial information. The desire to be inclusive has 
led to the introduction of some materials which 
may be useful to the critically informed adult, 
or to the exceptional professional reader, but 
which does not appear to be essential to the 
average user and particularly to the children or 
adolescents. Again some of the treatises in de- 
partments of human knowledge are too brief to 
give anyone a comprehensive view and just long 
enough to recall the old saw that a little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing. Thus. the chapter on 
psychology is devoted entirely to the behavior- 
istic theory, and overlooks entirely the spiritual 
element in man and conveys no notion of man’s 
freedom of will and action. Similar observa- 
tions might be made of several other depart- 
ments. 

The Effect of Population on Ability to Sup- 


port Education. By Harold F. Clark, Uni- 
versity of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. A study 
of the relation of population to wealth and 
ability to pay for schools. An _ interesting 


formula is suggested for determining the rela- 
tion of the number of children in a community 
to the taxable wealth. Applications to the 
state of Indiana are suggested. 

New Editions of Standard Fire Regulations: 
Storage and Handling of Combustible Fibres; 
Safeguarding Dry Cleaning and Dry Dyeing 
Plants; Prevention of Dust Explosions in Grain 
Elevators. The regulations have been brought 
up to date for general use and are being issued 
by the National Fire Protection Association, 40 
Central St., Boston, Mass. 


SELECTION AND RETENTION OF 
TEACHERS 
(Concluded from Page 44) 

Those with a master’s degree will be allowed $100 
per year above Class III group. 

The salaries of supervisors, principals and of the 
men teachers are not governed by the above schedule. 

The yearly increase may be granted for successful 
work upon rating of superintendent with assistance of 
principals and supervisors. 

Teachers new in the system will not be paid the 
maximum the first year. 
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SASH, VENTILATING 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
SAWS—CIRCULAR, BAND 

J. D. Wallace & Co. 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
SCREENS—PICTURE 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Screen Corp. 

SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 

Finnell System, The 
SHOWERS 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
SIRENS 

Federal Electric Company, The 
SKYLIGHTS—METAL 

Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT 

DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
STAGE EQUIP. AND SCENERY 

Jackson Corp, A. P. 

Kansas City Scenic Co 

Lee Lash Studios 

Novelty Scenic Studios 

Tiffin Scenic Studios 

Twin City Scenic Company 

Volland Scenic Studios, Inc. 
STAIR TREADS 

Alberene Stone Company 

American Abrasive Metals Co. 

Norton Company 

Safety Stair Tread Co., The 

Stedman Products Co. 
STANDARD TESTS AND SCALES 

National Publishing Society 
STATIONERS 

Blair Company, J. C. 
STEEL CASINGS—Doors, Windows 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
STEEL JOISTS 

Truscon Steel Company 
STEEL SASHES 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL WINDOWS 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
STOOLS, STEEL 

Angle Steel Stool Company 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 

Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
rABLES 

Derby & Company, Inc., P. 

Gunn Furniture Company 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 

Mutschler Brothers Company 

Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co. 
TABLETS 

American Tablet & Stationery Co 

Blair Company, J. C. 
TALKING MACHINES 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
TEACHER AGENCIES 

Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies 

Teacher Agencies Directory 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 

Federal Electric Co., The 

Federal Tel. & Tel. Co. 

Western Electric Company 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Johnson Service Company 

National Regulator Company 
THERMOMETERS 

Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co. 
TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 

A. P. W. Paper Company 

Bermes Company, Daniel 

National Paper Products Co. 

Palmer Company, The 

Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
TOILET PARTITIONS 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

ve Company, The 

Sanymetal Products Company 

Structural Slate Company 

Vitrolite Company 

Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 
rOWELS 

A. P. W. Paper Company 

Brown Company 

National Paper Products Co. 

Palmer Co., The 

Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
'YPEWRITERS 

Remington Typewriter Co. 

Underwood Typewriter Company 
'YPEWRITER SUPPLIES 

Remington Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 

Spencer Turbine Company, The 

Western Electric Company 
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VACUUM PUMPS 

Nash Engineering Company 
FITTINGS 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
Clow & Sons, James B. 


VARNISHES 
Valentine & Company 

VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
American Foundry & Furnace C« 
Bayley Mfg. Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Healy-Ruff Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc 
Young Pump Company 


VENTILATORS 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Globe Ventilator Company 
Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
VENTILATORS-WATER CLOSETS 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 


VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Christiansen, C. 

Columbim School Supply Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Wallace & Co., J. D 





WAINSCOTIN(G 
Stedman Products Co. 

WARDROBES 
K-M Supply Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 

WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
Erie Art Metal Company 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 

WATERPROOFING 
Obelisk Waterproofing Co., The 

WATER PURIFIERS 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 
R. U. V. Company, The 

WATER SYSTEMS 
Myers & Bros. Co., F. E. 

WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company, The 
Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip Co 
Monarch Metal Products Co. 

WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
Universal Window Company 

WINDOW FIXTURES 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 

WINDOW GUARDS 
American Fence Construction Co 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
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WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I 

Western Shade Cloth Company 
WINDOW SHADES 

Acroshade Company 

Athey Company 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Draper Shade Co., Luther O 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. | 

Maxwell & Co., S. A. 

Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 

Wagner Awning & Mfg. Co., The 

Western Shade Cloth Company 
WINDOW SHADE HOLDERS 

Allen Shade Holder Co., The 
WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Hartshorn Company, Stewart 

Western Shade Cloth Company 
WINDOWS, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
WIRE GUARDS 

Badger Wire & Iron Works 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 

J. D. Wallace & Co. 
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THE MILLENNIUM 
From the Manchester (England) Guardian. 
[A startling development of wireless possibilities 
is contained in the news of a recent experiment in 
America. The subject of this experiment was sent 
to bed at his usual time but with head-phones to his 
ears, “He slept for the customary eight hours, during 
which time he was, unwittingly, the recipient, via the 
radio head-set, of considerable educational matter, all 
of which, upon waking up in the morning, he turned 
out to have learned by heart.’’] cae 
THE MILLENNIUM 
Ye dunces of the classroom, 
Ye lowest of the form, 
Who sit at ease and slumber, 
While pale preceptors storm; 
Behold, on your horizon 
A brighter light is shown 
For you shall sit and slumber 
And still be wisdom’s own! 


Through head-phones there shall trickle 
The lore you ought to know 
Dull, indistinct, and fickle 
As offered years ago; 
But soothing now and tireless 
The lessons onward creep, 
Imbibed in peace by wireless 
While little learners sleep. 


The good boys doze discreetly, 
The bad ones simply snore, 
Learnt off and laid in store. 
But lessons are completely 
Nay, more—no master itches 
To tan some urchin’s hide, 
For here the wireless switch is 
The only one applied. 
An Old Green Bird 
The following story is told of ex-United 
States Senator “Sawney’” Webb, famous Ten- 
nessee educator. One day “Sawney” had occa- 
sion to say a few words to a lad who had con- 
sistently neglected to make the acquaintance of 
the Greek verb LUO. So efficacious were the 
Senator’s remarks that the boy found it con- 
venient to go home, park himself out on the 
back porch by the pet parrot’s cage, and repeat, 
LUO, LUEIS, LUEI, until he and the parrot 
both had thoroughly mastered its present tense. 
The boy was amused that the parrot should 
be able to learn Greek words and took his bird 
up to the next recitation for Sawney to hear 
him recite. After the parrot had correctly given 
the forms, Professor Webb remarked dryly: 
“Well, well! If I were you boys I’d be 
ashamed to let an old, green bird beat me learn- 
ing Greek.” 
Welcome Relief 
aan young woman, so you have graduated.” 
“Tes.” 
“Chock-full of wisdom 
What will you do first?” 
“Plunge right into the silly season.” 
peg Tribune. 
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Peer Vent Heating and Ventilating Units. 
The Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., of Long 
Island City, N. Y., has recently issued a booklet 
of 64 pages, describing and illustrating the Peer 
Vent heating and ventilating units for schools 
and public buildings. This unit system of heat- 
ing has the advantages of economy, flexibility, 
and convenience and fully meets the require- 
ments of the various state codes for the ven- 
tilation of school buildings. The unit is re- 
markably compact, being only 36 inches high 
and 14 inches deep, and is designed to fit under 
a window, without obstructing light or interfer- 
ing with the use of the window. Semi-concealed 
units may also be obtained when desired. In 
this case, the unit is set into the wall of the 
room, so that the front of the unit is flush with 
the wall, and occupies no space whatever in the 
room. 

Four standard types of control are available 
for the Peer Vent Unit system, and galvanized 
iron wall boxes for air passages are furnished 
as standard equipment with stationary louvres 
and stamped steel grilles. 

The booklet gives directions for laying out the 
Peer Vent system of heating, and offers all im- 
portant engineering data and details of standard 
Peer Vent Unit. There is a table of desirable 
inside temperatures for schools, a table of 
measurements of rooms and area of two-pane 
windows, also B. t. u. tables for heating and 
ventilation, capacities of mains and risers, chim- 
ney capacities, flue diameters, and standard 
data for measurements of circles. 

The booklet will be sent to any school official 
or school architect upon request. 

Albert Pick Issues New Catalog. Albert Pick 
& Company, of Chicago, has just announced a 
new special sale catalog for January and 
February, showing a number of bargains in 
cafeteria equipment and supplies. 

Coincident with the issuance of the catalog, 
the firm announces the consolidation of the 
Albert Pick Company with L. Barth & Company, 
of New York, thus combining in one large firm 
two leading hotel, restaurant, club and institu- 
tion outfitters of the east and west. The two 
companies will continue to do business in their 
present territories and will be managed by the 
same experienced men who have brought them 
to their present growth. 

Issue New Catalog of School Maps and 
Globes. The Denoyer-Geppert Co., of Chicago, 
Ill., has just issued its new catalog for 1925- 
1926, showing its school maps, globes, pictures, 
and charts. 

The firm which was founded in 1916, has 
grown in scope and prestige until it is now one 
of the youngest but most progressive and fast- 
est growing of the reliable school map houses. 

The present catalog announces a new series 
of physical maps already nearing completion, to 
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be followed by a large group of supplementary 
history maps. The catalog serves two purposes: 
(1) to describe and explain in detail the new 
maps for effective geography and history teach- 
ing; (2) to index and list a most comprehensive 
map collection to which one may go to find a 
certain type of map of a given area for a specific 
need. It lists political maps, wall maps, his- 
tory maps, bible maps, pictures, and atlases, out- 
line and relief maps, globes, dictionaries and 
other books of a similar nature. 

A copy of the catalog will be sent to any 
school official upon request. 

Teaching American History in the Schools, 
The Denoyer-Geppert Co., of Chicago, IIl., hag 
recently issued a 24-page booklet, entitled, 
“Teaching American History Successfully in 
Elementary and High Schools.” 

No study is so vital to the children of our 
country as the history of the United States, the 
land in which we live. The new world condi- 
tions under which we live also make it urgent 
that the young American-to-be, the child of the 
newcomer to this country, should be told the 
story of the country, and how it came to occupy 
the present place as one of the world’s great 
nations. 

This new booklet describes in detail the cele- 
brated Hart-Bolton American history wall maps 
and gives in connection with each map helpful 
suggestions as to the use of the map in the 
classroom. The map makes clear the signifi- 
cance of the causes, the movements, and the 
tendencies of American history and points to the 
dynamic forces which have made the country 
great, and which will make it greater. 

In making up the series, the editors have kept 
in mind the fundamental principles of the poli- 
tical geography of the country, including the 
physical background, development of _ the 
colonies, trade, commerce, and transportation, 
modern tendencies and protectorates, and the 
geography of slavery. Such historical events 
as the revolutionary war, the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, the ratification of the constitution, the 
civil war, territorial acquisitions, and the estab- 
lishment of land and water routes are taken up. 

Univent Manufacturers Grow. The Herman 
Nelson Corporation of Moline, Il., manufactur- 
ers of the well-known Univents and other heat- 
ing specialties, has recently enlarged the capi- 
tal of the corporation. The stock of the firm 
is now sold on the Boston Exchange and will 
promptly be listed in New York. In addition 
to Univents, the firm manufactures a new type 
of copper radiator and sells special devices for 
heating and ventilating systems. The officers 
and management of the concern remain the 
same. 


Safety First Pictures to Color. Sixteen pic- 
tures in envelope. Hall & McCreary Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

A Study of Credit Unit Costs of Teaching in 
Long Beach, Calif., for the school year 1924- 
1925. Ernest P. Branson, director department 
of research. The data for the study was ob- 
tained from the reports of teachers’ marks sub- 
mitted at the end of both semesters, 1924-1925, 
from payrolls and from a study of the teachers’ 
programs. In discussing the subject of unit 
costs, the Long Beach Polytechnic high school’s 
table of cost data was used for purposes of illus- 
tration. The report points out that there are 
seven or more places where an explanation may © 
be sought for differences in costs among the 
departments. It discusses factors in department 
costs, costs of instruction, per credit cost of 
teaching, and gives a brief description 
methods. 

A Handbook of Financial Accounting for 
Schools. By John G. Fowlkes, University of 
Wisconsin. Published by the Eau Claire Book 
& Stationery Co., Eau Claire, Wis. The pam- 
phlet is the result of a Special study of the} 
needs of local school systems in Wisconsin re 
garding a system of financial accounting for 
schools. The pamphlet discusses accounting for 
school moneys, classification of expenditures, 7 
definitions of terms used, and includes a biblio- 
graphy on school accounting. 

Statement of Policies and Manual of Business” 
Procedure, Records and Accounts for Junior and 
Senior High Schools, Des Moines, Ia. Pro 
cedures for the conduct of high school activities 
as set up in the various sections of the circula® 
are not materially different from those which 
have been gradually developed during the past 
five years. The present revision and enlarge 
ment contains a more complete statement @ 
policies and a refinement of accounting pro 
cedures. 





